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Feed Men Urged 
To Contact Senate 
On Delaney Clause 


CHICAGO—Feed men have been 
urged to contact members of the Sen- 
ate Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare, asking them to resist the 


| 
| 
| 
| 


present version of the Delaney clause 


in the House color additives bill. 


This suggsstion was made this | 


week by the American Feed Manu- 
facturers Assn. in a review of the sit- 
uation on additives legislation in Con- 


As reported previously, a House 
committee has approved a color addi- 
tives bill which includes the Delaney 
anti-cancer clause in the same form 
as it is in the food additives amend- 
ment to the food and drug law. It is 
feared that if the clause is retained 
or goes through unchanged in final 
color legislation, it will be difficult 
or impossible to modify the food addi- 
tives amendment and remove the 
rigid situation which now plagues the 
feed and allied industries. 

The House color additives bill is 

(Turn to FEED MEN, page 111) 


Raymond Weld Heads 


Eastern Group; Meeting 
Registration Hits High 


LAKE PLACID, N.Y. — Raymond 
L. Weld, Weld-Cox Supply Co., Mid- 
dletown, N.Y., was named president 
of the Eastern Federation of Feed 
Merchants at the group’s annual con- 
vention June 12-14 at White Face 
Inn, Lake Placid. 

The convention, held in perfect 
weather, drew a new high in regis- 
tration, with 414 persons on hand. 

Mr. Weld became president after 
serving previously as first vice presi- 
dent. 

Gurdon Flosberg, Yantic Grain Co., 
Norwich, Conn., was elected first vice 
president, and James Dodd was 
named second vice president. Austin 
Carpenter was reappointed executive 
director, and Howard Benson was re- 
appointed as his assistant. 

Reelected directors were John Con- 
stable, Walter Bisnett Co., Water- 
town, N.Y.; Mr. Weld; Edward Rub- 
inoff, Jacob Rubinoff Co., Vineland, 
N.J., and Roland Porter, Spring Gar- 
den Mills, Newtown, Pa. O. Sheldon 
Chandler, Berlin (Md.) Milling Co., 

(Turn to EASTERN, page 110) 


Wheat Bill Goes 


To House Floor 


WASHINGTON—By a narrow 5 to 
4 margin, the Democratically con- 
trolled House Rules Committee gave 
the green light for House floor con- 
sideration of the Poage wheat bill, 
which provides higher levels of price 
support for wheat than those in the 
recently passed Senate bill. 

The narrow margin and the rather 
lengthy discussion of the measure in 
the important rules committee indi- 
cate the reluctance on the part of 
the Democratic majority to go along 
with this measure, which even met 
substantial resistance within the 

(Turn to WHEAT, page 111) 














FEEDSTUFFS Features This Week 


FEED BUYING STUDY—What farmers think of feed dealers is analyzed in the 
second of three feed buying articles. Page 18. 


TURKEY PROGRAM—How a North Carolina company's turkey program has 
increased feed mill volume and kept growers independent is told on page 26. 


RATION FORMULATION—The second part of a discussion on diet formulation, 
which starts on page 34, is devoted to the solution of problems in ingredient substitution 

EGG MARKETING—Changing patterns of egg production, marketing and distribu 
tion are realistically analyzed on page 42. The participation of a Wisconsin mill in an 
egg marketing program is described on page 50. 





CREDIT—An industry executive says credit is the feed trade's No. | problem in 


an article on page 62. 


COMPETITION—The competitive position of small commercial! 


discussed on page 92. 


feed mills is 
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Yates Amendment Voted Down 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Feedstuffs Washington Correspondent 


WASHINGTON—The grain ware- 
housing industry, after having been 
battered from pillar to post for some 
weeks, can take substantial comfort 
that, as Congress killed the Yates 
Amendment to the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture appropriations bill, it 
wrote into the report on this legis- 
lation a strong admonition to USDA 
to halt further purchases of storage 
facilities. 

The Yates amendment would have 
given Commodity Credit Corp. bin site 
facilities priority over proprietary 
and cooperative storage 
when CCC bin facilities were unoccu- 
pied. This amendment to the USDA 
appropriations bill was inserted in 





facilities | 


the bill by Sidney R. Yates (D., Ill.) 
as the House approved its committee 
bill. 

When the bill reached the Senate, 
the appropriations committee of that 
chamber ignored the Yates amend- 
ment in its deliberations, and when 
the bill was passed by both cham- 
bers and went to a conference com- 
mittee, the House receded from the 
Yates amendment, and the committee 
report on the bill as finally adopted 
by Congress this week set forth in 
explicit language the terms of the 
CCC charter regarding the use of 
facilities of private trade. 

This section of the committee re- 
port said further that the committee 
agrees that commercial warehouse 

(Turn to YATES, page 111) 





Interest in Egg Programs in 
Midwest Continues to Mount 


By AL P. NELSON 
Special Writer 


Interest in quality egg programs 
continues to mount among many mid- 
western feed dealers, farmers and 
others. 

In order to market as well as pro- 
duce the quality eggs that are in de- 
mand, various types of egg market- 
ing groups and programs are spring- 
ing up. 

This was shown in a recent trip 
taken by this reporter through parts 
of Wisconsin, Minnesota, South Da- 
kota, Nebraska, Missouri, Iowa and 
Illinois. 

“This state is flooded with barn- 
yard eggs, but I don’t want them in 
my store,” said one large super mar- 
ket manager. “I can’t get enough 
quality eggs in steady, stable supply 
to take care of my trade.” 

During the trip I visited with feed 
dealers, mill operators and manufac- 
turers, as well as produce dealers 
and farmers. It appears that most of 
the egg programs about which I was 
told can be divided into three types: 

1. Programs sponsored by feed 
manufacturers. 

2. Activities of producer groups. 
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3. Marketing of quality eggs by 
individual egg producers. 

Much of the impetus in quality 
egg production and marketing pro- 
grams. seems to be coming from feed 
firms. In many of the programs, the 
feed company arranges for marketing 

(Turn to EGG PROGRAM, page 107) 
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Feed Men Fight 
Railway’s Request 
To Abandon Line 


By DAVID MARTIN 
Special Correspondent 

BERRYVILLE, ARK.—The Arkan- 
sas and Ozarks Railway Corp. this 
week asked the Interstate Commerce 
Commission for authority to abandon 
its entire system, casting a doubt 
over the future of large scale poultry 
operations in this area. 





Feed men and agricultural officials | 


immediately expressed alarm at the 

request, saying increased transporta- 

tion charges on bulk feed would 
(Turn to RAIL REQUEST, page 110) 
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Chick Output Gains, 
Higher Egg Prices 
Still Held Likely 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Feedstuffs Washington Correspondent 


WASHINGTON Department 
of Agriculture still assert 
that egg prices will be substantially 
higher this year, notwithstanding a 
recent market setback and the fact 
that recent official data show a some- 
what larger production potential than 
had been anticipated 

The official comments 
firmed by trade specialists who report 
that top quality producers of shell 
eggs estimate a break point of about 
38¢ doz. in case lots, which indicates 
that as the supply falls below the de- 
mand level, those prices will rise 
und will pull up prices for producers 
in the lower echelons of the egg econ- 
omy 

The comments on the egg price 
outlook came this week as USDA is- 
sued its monthly hatchery report 

The report showed that, after 
months of sharp declines from a year 
earlier, the output of egg-type chicks 
in May increased substantially above 
the corresponding 1959 production 
Also, while June is seasonally a less 
important month, it may be noted 

(Turn to CHICKS, page 111) 
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New Group Sets 
Market Goals for 
U.S. Feed Grains 


KANSAS CITY The U.S. Feed 
Grains Council was formed in Kan- 
sas City, Mo., last week, by producer 
and industry groups interested in 
corn, grain sorghums, oats and barley 

Incorporators include Nelson Ur- 
ban, Des Moines, hybrid seed corn in- 


US 


officials 


ire con 





dustry representative; R. G. Peeler, 
Hereford, Texas, past president of 
the Grain Sorghum Producers Assn.; 
Walter Goeppinger, Boone, Iowa, 
president, National Corn Growers 
Assn.; Julius Hendel, Minneapolis, 


grain consultant; Fred Maywald, Des 
Moines, representing the cooperative 
grain trade, and D. G. Nelson, Am- 
arillo, Texas, executive vice president, 





| directorate, 
| 


Grain Sorghum Producers Assn 

The incorporators became the new 
chairmanned by Mr 
Goeppinger, and will hold office until 
the council has its first membership 
meeting June 27, in Washington, D.C., 
where a full directorate and officers 
will be elected 


Purposes 

Purposes of the council are to cre- 
ate, develop and promote markets 
for feed grains and related products 
produced in the U.S. It plans to co- 
ordinate the efforts of feed grain 
farmers and other agricultural busi- 
ness interests into a unified market 
development program for feed grains 
It will also cooperate with similar 
interests in foreign countries, and 
their governments, to aid in the ex- 
| pansion of markets for U.S. feed 
grains 
Much of this work will be done it 


(Turn to NEW GROUP, page 111) 
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Stamp Out Stupertism 


STUPERT, THE FELLOW shown here with the foliage coming out of 
his noggin and loafing on the job contrasts considerably with the determined 
looking gent striding aggressively across the bottom of the page. 

The illustrations are borrowed from a new booklet, “Career Sense,”’ pub- 
lished by the feed committee of the 
Grain & Feed Dealers National Assn. 
Stupert costs his employer a lot of 
money besides his pay (which he 
probably won’t be getting for long) 
and he gets nothing out of his job 
in the way of satisfaction. Mostly, he 
just doesn’t care. 

Stupert (who by the way was 
christened by Ed Cherbonnier, 
GFDNA feed advisor) appears in the 
booklet as the “bad example” of how 
not to get ahead in a feed mill career. 
He is a first cousin of Dilbert, the 
goof-up who appeared in the pages 
of U.S. Navy “sense’”’ booklets used 
to help train sailors during the big 
war. Stupert can do as much damage 
to a feed mill as Dilbert could by 
storing the ammunition in the wrong 
place on a destroyer. He can blow up the whole business by dumping the 
wrong ingredients in a mixer or asphyxiating a customer by gassing about 
himself. 

THE SMART FEED MILL manager does his best to avoid hiring fellows 
like Stupert, and he wants the ones he does hire to show none of the symptoms 
of Stupertism. He does his best to train them properly, let them know what 
is expected of them, encourages them to learn more about the business in 
order to be prepared for more responsibilities if they appear to have ability 
and pays them as best he can in relation to their productivity. He also tries 
to indoctrinate them with some of the feeling of pride he has in serving 
farmers and in this way contributing to a better-fed and healthier nation. 

Sometimes the thoughts of managers on these subjects are not easily 
expressed, and consequently employees may not understand the importance 
of their jobs as well as they should or perform as well as they might. Mill 
owners and managers will find “Career Sense” a great help to them in start- 
ing new men off on the right foot and in bringing a meaningful message to 
others in the mill that could improve attitudes and efficiency a great deal. 

It is a management message expressed from the viewpoint of the em- 
ployee, compactly written in a narrative style with just the right seasoning 
of humor. The illustrations by Cartoonist Osborn very effectively drive home 
the main points and invite attentive readership. 

The booklet’s caption for the employee taking long strides in his career 
s, “You'll be a real Tiger from now on. Good luck to you and the boss.” 

The boss will be relying on more 
than luck if he distributes the booklet 
to all the men he relies on to help 
make his business a success. Response 
to the offer of this booklet will deter- 
mine whether or not a series on other 
“sense” topics—such as selling, ma- 
chinery and housekeeping — will be 
prepared later. We believe the in- 
dustry could use these very effec- 
tively, too. Information on ordering 
copies of “Career Sense’”’ appears on 
page 6. 



























How’s Business? av. . 
AN EVERY WEEK REVIEW OF FORMULA ‘ 
FEED BUSINESS VOLUME, INCLUDING 
PRICE, SUPPLY AND DEMAND TRENDS 











Stimulated sales of hog and poultry feeds made up for losses in cattle 
feed movement as total demand for formula feeds advanced generally around 
the nation this week. Volume is edging upward, but improvement is spotty. 
Feed manufacturers in nearly all regions indicate that June has a good 
chance of turning out better than May and possibly even ahead of June last 
year. The U.S. Department of Agriculture reported that this week’s whole- 
sale feedstuffs prices imdex of 73.9 was .7 point below the previous week and 
4 points under the comparable week of last year. Also .7 point below the 
week before and nearly 4 points under a year earlier was the feed-grain 
index of 67.3. Still on the climb, the hog-corn ratio this week was 13.9, com- 
pared with 13.6 last week and 12.5 a year earlier. (Feed markets in detail 


on pages 108-110.) 
Northwest 


The time between rains is spread- 
ing out and—so it appears—feed 
business in this area is showing signs 
of the same trend. More sunlight 
seems to have brightened the feed- 
er’s outlook. That, of course, is not 
the only reason why farmers are buy- 
ing a little more feed now than they 
were a few weeks back when the 
rains came and stayed. There are 
others: Good hog prices, fair poultry 
and egg prices—and lower feed prices 
—plus the fact that as animals get 
older they get bigger in size and in 
appetite. 

This introduction may sound as 
though the formula feed business has 
made great improvements since May. 
Some manufacturers say June has 
been a good month—even a little 
better that June of last year. But 
there are others who say current 
business has finally reached last 
year’s corresponding levels. And there 


are still others who say business is | 


lagging behind last year. 

So, it seems, a generalization of 
what the feed business is like is not 
appropriate, at least at this time. It 
all depends on whom you talk to. One 
thing for sure, though: Manufactured 
feed prices are following the ingredi- 
ent market downward. And, since 
much of the ingredient demand comes 
from the feed industry, some ob- 
servers say feed sales can’t be much 
better than the feedstuffs markets 
indicate. 


Southwest 


Favorable feeding ratios are help- 
ing to maintain, and even improve, 
the formula feed business in this area. 
Most mills are operating on a five-day 
basis, although some report their run 
as a slow five-day operation. 

Good end-product prices are mak- 
ing for improved feeding practices. 
As a result there has been a notice- 
able improvement in dairy feed sales. 
Hog and pig feed sales are still heavy, 
partly encouraged by the current 
high hog market and also due to some 
promotional activities in these feeds. 

Poultry lines are somewhat better 
with turkey feeds moving well and 
chick and egg feeds about unchanged 
but still moving well. 

Price lists are about unchanged 
with some reductions due to weakness 
in soybean meal and millfeeds. 


Northeast 


Improved demand sent sales of for- 
mula feed higher than they have 
been for the last two or three weeks. 

Dairy feeds have gone through 
their seasonal letdown and should 
show a little improvement from now 
until August. Pastures had been lush 
and soggy from frequent rains, but 
a warm, dry spell firmed them up 
for grazing. 

Turkey feeds are mounting in vol- 
ume as the growing season pro- 
gresses. Egg mashes, the sales lead- 
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ers, held about steady. Broiler feeds 
continued to trail in the over-all ton- 
nage. 

Broiler prices held up pretty well, 
but the market for eggs was called 
“pretty dismal.” One spokesman said, 
“They haven’t any place to go ex- 
cept up.” Pullet replacements in the 
Northeast were higher in May than 
they were a year ago and feed deal- 
ers can look forward to a heavier 
demand in the fall. 

Milk supplies were plentiful. West- 
ern New York dairy farmers re- 
ceived $3.84 cwt. for their milk in 
May, a 7¢ drop from the like 1959 
month. Output for the western New 
York area was 75,119,337 lb. during 
the month, a “seasonal” 45% rise 
from April. 

Ingredient prices were fairly firm 
during the week. All grains held 
steady. Soybeans gave a little ground 
and linseed oil meal was firm. Hom- 
iny feed was steady and well priced 
under corn. 

Bran and middlings were un- 
changed in a quiet market. 

Running time of formula feed man- 
ufacturers averaged 32 hours last 
week. 


Southeast 


Poultry feed business continues to 
be fairly good. Mills report their run- 
ning time as being normal. Cattle and 
hog feeds continue on the slow side. 

Due to the lack of moisture, pas- 
tures in certain areas in the South- 
east are beginning to die, which 
should stimulate some demand for 
dairy and cattle feeds. 

North Georgia broiler prices, on 
sales made this week, were between 
17¢ and 18¢ lb., thus enabling grow- 
ers to continue realizing a fair profit. 

More and more cottonseed oil mills 
are ceasing their operations, causing 
cottonseed meal to be in a fairly tight 
position for late June and July ship- 
ment, resulting in prices advancing 
$1 ton. Soybean meal production is 
still greater than consumption, caus- 
ing a slight weakness in price and 
many do not see any improvement as 
most feed ingredient buyers have 
covered their needs through the bal- 
ance of June. 

With good supplies and less de- 
mand, corn prices dropped 3¢ bu. and 
are quoted at $1.37@1.41, delivered, 
depending upon destination. 

Demand for citrus pulp continues 
good, with one processor reported in- 
creasing his price $2.50 ton, making 
the range now $42.50@45 ton, pro- 
ducing plants. 


Central States 


The past week in the formula feed 
trade has had many of the earmarks 
of a typical June market—some bet- 
terment in spots and a little ground 
lost in others. But in the final analy- 
sis, it seems as though business was 
just a little more on the plus than 
the minus side. 

(Turn to MARKETS, page 113) 
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(Vitamins-Antibiotics-Unidentified 
Growth Factors) 
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and Antibiotics 
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our service 
and products help 
you produce 


Pesos 


The often-dramatic new developments of science 
hold the answers to many of your practical 
problems. Yet, most feed nutritionists and 
manufacturers simply do not have the time and 
facilities to test and evaluate all these discoveries 
for themselves. Today, Peter Hand can greatly 
expand your testing program and expedite your 
evaluation of these new developments. 


The Peter Hand Foundation acts as your 
clearing house on nutritional developments. We 
study and develop formulas and products for you, 
based on work at our own research farm and 
laboratory, and upon latest findings from 
universities. Current research results from all ' 
sources are evaluated by the Foundation staff. " 
These developments are then further studied under 
practical conditions at our applied research farm. 


Consider The Peter Hand Foundation as part of 
your own research program, ready to serve you now! 


Check the products that interest you and 
mall this coupon now. We will 
be happy to send you full information. 


PETER HAND FOUNDATION 
Division Peter Hand Brewery Co. 
1000 W. North Ave., Chicago 22, Ili. > MOhawk 4-6300 - 


© 1960 P.H.B. Co Dept. F-6-18 


[] P.H. Choline Chloride [] Methionine 

[_] P.H. Komplex K [] Lipamone 

(] P.H. Vitamin Bia [] Rumen Microorganisms 

[_] P.H. Pepsin (Natural and cultured) 

L) P.H. Arsanilic Acid (] GP 101 with Multiferm 

[_] P.H. Procaine Penicillin (Unidentified Growth Factors) 

() P.H. Bacitracin [] Custom Premixes ‘4 


(_}.B.H.T. (Koppers) 
Peter Hand Foundation,1000 W. North Ave., Chicago 22, II, 


(To your exacting specifications) 


Please send information on the items checked above to: 


TITLE 


STATE 
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Merck to Market 
Armour Dynafac 


RAHWAY, N.J. — Expansion in 
products for beef cattle nutrition was 
announced here this week by the 
chemical division of Merck & Co. 
Merck reported that it will immedi- 
ately begin nationwide marketing of 
dynafac for the beef feeding industry 
under an agreement with Armour & 
Co., Chicago. 

James E. McCabe, marketing direc- 
tor for Merck agricultural products, 
said that Armour, in turn, will be- 
come distributor for Merck “Agro- 
zyme.” 

Dynafac premix was developed 
four years ago by Armour. 

“Controlled tests, both in commer- 
cial feedlots and at state agricultural 
college experiment stations, show dy- 
nafac provides significant weight 
gains and produces earlier bloom, 
carcass improvement and improved 
feed conversion,” said Mr. McCabe. 

The announcement of the mar- 
keting of dynafac premix follows 
Merck’s recent addition of two other 
products for beef cattle—“Stabimix” 
A, stabilized dry form of vitamin A, 
and the enzyme product “Agrozyme” 
for non-medicated supplements in 
fattening cattle rations. 

“Dynafac helps round out the 
growing line of Merck products for 
large animals,” said Mr. McCabe. 
“The line also includes vitamins, 
antibiotics and professional and pro- 
prietary animal health products.” 

Dynafac has been stocked by 
Merck in company warehouses at 
Teterboro, N.J.; St. Louis, Mo., and 
Los Angeles, Cal., and is available in 
all livestock feeding areas, officials 
noted. 
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FDA Advisory Unit 
Studying Arsenicals 


DES MOINES, IOWA—The Food 
and Drug Administration now has an 
advisory panel to consider possible 
carcinogenicity of substances which 
might be banned under the Delaney 
clause of the food additives amend- 
ment, according to a report in the 
monthly bulletin of the Animal 
Health Institute. 

The first class of substances under 
study is said to be arsenical com- 
pounds used in feeds. 

This panel is one appointed by the 
Secretary of Health, Education and 
Welfare prior to the recommendation 
of the President’s scientific panel that 
an advisory group be created. 

The FDA panel includes scientists 
from FDA, the U.S. Public Health 
Service and possibly the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. In addition to 
the permanent members, the Nation- 
al Academy of Scientists is asked to 
suggest outside scientists to help con- 
sider specific problems, the AHI bulle- 
tin reports. 

HEW Secretary Arthur Flemming 
told a congressional group that be- 
fore a final determination is made by 
FDA as to whether or not a sub- 
stance induces cancer, the evidence 
will be considered by the panel. 

In commenting to congressmen on 
the status of arsenicals, Mr. Flem- 
ming said: “The FDA tells me that 
the organic arsenic compounds used 
in animal feeds have not been shown 
to produce cancer when fed to test 
animals. On the other hand, we do 
need more advice from the scientists 
who are most knowledgeable in the 
arsenical field. We are taking steps 
to get this advice.” 





Mr. Flemming said that the pane! | 


was investigating arsenicals used in 
feed. 

He also commented on possible 
problems in connection with failure 
of feeders to withdraw arsenic-con- 
taining feeds within a specified time 
prior to marketing the bird or ani- 
mal. 





CHICKS FOR SUPPLY 
FLOCKS INCREASE 


WASHINGTON — Domestic place- 
ments of pullet chicks for broiler 
hatchery supply flocks by leading 
primary breeders of broiler replace- 
ment stock totaled 3,530,000 chicks 
during May, 1960. This represents 
a 23% increase over total placements 
for May, 1959. Also, it is the first 
time this year that placements have 
exceeded the monthly totals of 1959. 

Total placements (domestic plus 
exports) were reported at 3,783,000 
as compared to 3,007,000 a year ear- 
lier. 

The placement data include pullet 
chicks sold during the month, plus 
the number of pullet chicks expected 
from eggs sold during the preceding 
month. The conversion from eggs to 
expected pullet chicks was made on 
the basis of 125 pullet chicks per case 
of hatching eggs sold. 

The primary breeders included in 
this report account for a very large 
percentage of total supply of replace- 
ment pullets for broiler hatchery sup- 
ply flocks. Sales of replacement pul- 
lets by these breeders provide an in- 
dication of the potential number of 
pullets available for addition to 
hatchery egg supply flocks several 
months before the pullets will actual- 
ly move into the flocks. 





Oppose Mandatory 
Grade Labeling 


CHICAGO — In a recent survey 
conducted by the Commodity division 
of the American Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration, it was found that most people 
in the broiler industry would not fa- 
vor mandatory grade labeling of 
broilers. : 

The study was made among select- 
ed poultry processors, association 
executives and marketing specialists. 
While opinions did vary, the general 
feeling among these industry people 
was that mandatory grading would 
be impractical. 

Here is a statement that sums up 
the thinking of most of the survey 
respondents: “Broilers, in general, 
are of fine quality; they are too 
young to have serious growth defects, 
and I believe mandatory grading 
would slow down production and in- 
crease the cost much more than its 
basic worth and would tend to mean 
only another group of federal em- 
ployees of which we already have too 
many.” 

The National Poultry Advisory 
Committee of the American Farm 
Bureau Federation recommended that 
the study be conducted. The four- 
question survey was answered by 30 





respondents. 





May Production of Eggs 1% Smaller 
From 2% Fewer Layers, USDA Says 


WASHINGTON—May egg produc- 
tion was 1% smaller than last year 
from 2% fewer layers, the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture reported this 
week. 

Production was below a year earl- 
ier in the north central and north 
Atlantic regions, about the same in 
the south central, but higher than 
last year in the south Atlantic re- 
gion and the West. 

Laying flock numbers June 1 were 
1% below a year earlier, but lay- 
ing rates reached a new peak for 
the date. 

Farm flocks laid 5,674 million eggs 
during May, compared with 5,760 
million in May of last year. Egg pro- 
duction was down 6% in the north 
Atlantie, 5% in the west north cen- 
tral and 4% in the east north cen- 
tral states, and up 7% in the south 
Atlantic and 6% in the West. Ag- 
gregate egg production January 
through May was 3% below the same 
period of 1959. 

USDA reported that the rate of 
egg production per layer in May was 
19.70, compared with 19.59 in the 
same month last year. All regions of 
the nation showed increases from 
last year except the West where 
rate of lay was down 1%. 

Laying flocks averaged 228,052,- 
000 layers last month—2% less than 
during May of 1959. Layer numbers, 
compared with last year, were down 
7% in the north Atlantic, 6% in the 
west north central, 4% in the east 
north central and 1% in the south 
central regions. Layer numbers were 
up 8% in the West and 5% in the 
south Atlantic states. 

The number of layers on June 1 
totaled 284,459,000 compared with 
288,224,000 on the same date last 


year—a decrease of 1%. Decreases 
were 6% in the north Atlantic, 5% 
in the west north central, 4% in the 
east north central and 1% in the 
south central region. These decreases 
were nearly offset by increases of 
9% in the West and 5% in the south 
Atlantic states. 

Rate of lay June 1 was 629 eggs 
per 100 layers, compared with 62.4 
on the same date a year earlier. This 
was an increase of 1%—a record 
high for the date. 

Prices received by farmers for eggs 
in mid-May, 1960, averaged 32.7¢ 
doz., compared with 36¢ a month 
earlier and 25.2¢ a year earlier when 
egg prices were at the lowest level 
since 1941. 


John Mack, Former 


Grain Executive, Dies 


CREVE COEUR, ILL.—John A. 
Mack, formerly of Buffalo and Chi- 
cago grain terminal circles, died un- 
expectedly of a heart attack June 13 
in his home in Peoria. He had been 
suffering from ulcers quite severely 
for :nany years. 

Long an active chapter officer, di- 
rector and committeeman of the 
Grain Elevator & Processing Super- 
intendents, Mr. Mack also held many 
offices in the international body, pro- 
gressing into the vice presidency at 
one time. 





some time at Buffalo, he later joined 
C. J. Simpson Grain Co., Olean, N.Y. 
Moving to Chicago to operate the 
new Illinois Grain Terminal Co.’s 6.5 
million bu. terminal there, he later 
joined United Grain Co. at the new 
tereminal just erected here. 














Hens and Pullets of Laying Age and Eggs Laid Per 100 Layers on Farms, 

















June 1 
es North North W. North South South ’ 
Year Atlantic Central Central Atlantic Central Western Some 
Hens and Pullets of Laying Age (thousands) 
1949-58 (sverage) ........ 48,304 56,692 80,769 29,243 46,307 32,806 294,121 
ORD ..cccccckedleeeecune ane 53,964 74,921 32,891 42,365 346,533 288,224 
1960 J Jet écabedseanea Tee 51,90! 71,540 34,565 41,924 39,953 284,459 





Eggs Laid Per 100 Layers (number) 





1949-58 (average) ........ 58.1 59.8 61.7 55.3 54.5 60.4 58.8 

Te ee 60.7 63.4 64.4 61.2 58.1 65.0 62.4 

900 .. .dépeaneeitabetonas 61.0 64.3 65.5 614 58.1 64.5 62.9 
tees . 


With Standard Milling Co. for quite | 








Dealer’s Importance 
Cited at Open House 


MADISON, WIS.—The local feed 
dealer is “the most important seg- 
ment in the distribution system which 
enables livestock and poultry pro- 
ducers to obtain the products which 
will make their efforts profitable and 
successful,” said E. E. Reynolds, di- 
rector of feed sales, McMillen Feed 
Mills, Fort Wayne, Ind., during the 
June 11 Master Feed & Seed Co. 
open house and dealer program here. 

Referring to Master Feed & Seed 
Co.’s new bulk feed facilities, which 
are serving feed dealers within a 90- 
mile radius of Madison, Mr. Reynolds 
sa‘'d, “These facilities are but one 
example of the progress and change 
being made in American agriculture. 
This installation is tangible evidence 
of progressive and constructive 
change.” 

Farmer’s Responsibility 

He called today’s farmer “a busi- 
nessman, who has a heavy responsi- 
bility because the profitable produc- 
tion of meat, milk and eggs can be 
accomplished only from sound busi- 
ness operations on the farm,” he add- 
ed. “We of McMillen Feed Mills be- 
lieve that our responsibility is to help 
farmers, these businessmen, to pro- 
duce better products at lower costs 
and on a profitable basis.” 

Approximately 325 dealers and 
other guests attended the open house 
and viewed the new bulk feed station 
and other facilities available to feed 
and farm supply dealers. All were 
served a chicken barbecue lunch. 

Ralph W. (Pat) Loy, manager, 
Master Feed & Seed Co., a distributor 
for McMillen Feed Mills, served as 
master of ceremonies for the formal 
part of the program during which 
Mr.-Reynolds spoke. 

Guests included staff members of 
the University of Wisconsin and rep- 
resentatives of the Wisconsin Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

In addition to Mr. Reynolds, Mc- 
Millen Feed Mills was represented by 
Joe Seabold, sales promotion man- 
ager; Everett Bierman, manager, 
press relations; Al Kavats, western 
division sales manager, and others. 

The open house program included 
tours of the new facilities, continu- 
ous “live” music, attendance prize 
drawings and several showings of the 
27-minute film, “Tomorrow’s Food- 
power.” 


—_—_, 


Feed Handling Course 


Planned at Missouri 


COLUMBIA, MO. — New develop- 
ments in farm feed handling and pro- 
cessing equipment will be the subject 
of a short course at the University 
of Missouri June 29-30. 

First morning’s session will be de- 
voted to discussion of typical feed 
handling problems on dairy, beef, 
swine and poultry farms, according 
to K. L. McFate, university agricul- 
tural engineer. After discussion of 
the problems, agricultural engineers 
will offer solutions. 

The afternoon session will be on 
characteristics and costs of system 
components. Speakers will discuss 
blender-grinders, bin design and flow 
characteristics, feed metering equip- 
ment, vertical bucket elevators and 
auger conveyors. 

Motor selection and protection will 
be the first topic on the second day’s 
program, to be followed by a discus- 
sion of motor controls. 

Final session of the short course 
will feature two panel-type discus- 





sions. One will cover financing feed 


handling and processing equipment. 
Panel members will include repre- 
sentatives of the Farmers Home Ad- 
ministration, Production Credit As- 
sociations and Missouri banks. 

The other discussion will cover feed 
handling and processing equipment 
programs now underway in Missouri 
by distributor-dealers and farm mag- 
azines. 
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s This newest addition to the Baciferm Soluble-25 is recommended for use before and dur- 
f 


line enables you to furnish your customers the well- 
known advantages of zinc bacitracin now in a sol- 
uble form. Each pound of Baciferm Soluble-25 
contains 25 grams of bacitracin activity—and will 
medicate 150 gallons of drinking water for treat- 
ment of disease. 


For broilers, layers, turkeys and swine, Baciferm 


ing stress periods... for maintaining feed intake... 
and for control of such diseases as CRD, infectious 
sinusitis, bluecomb, bacterial enteritis, etc. 


You can get Baciferm Soluble-25 in 50-pound or 
100-pound fiber drums. Write for sample and lit- 
erature that gives you detailed information that you 
can pass on to your customers. 


Soluble 


the buy is BACIF ERM | .. the reason is zinc bacitracin 


ANIMAL NUTRITION DEPARTMENT 
COMMERCIAL SOLVENTS CORPORATION « 260 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK 16, N. Y. Gp 
IN MEXICO: COMSOLMEX, S. A., MEXICO 7, D.F. | CANADIAN SALES REPRESENTATIVE: NORMAN STARK 
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Expect Rejection of USDA Request to 
Extend Poultry Inspection Exemptions 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Feedstuffs Washington Correspondent 


WASHINGTON Rejection of a 
U.S. Department of Agriculture re- 
quest to extend the exemption of cer- 
tain poultry processing plants from 
inspection under the Poultry Inspec- 
tion Act was indicated here this week, 
when an almost unanimous opposition 
group appeared here before a sub- 
committee of the House Agricultural 
Committee. 

This committee consisted of virtu- 
ally all the big poultry and turkey 
industry associations, labor organiza- 
tions and the Federation of Women’s 
Clubs. They were accompanied by 
members of Congress who joined 
them in expressing objections to any 
further extension of the exemption 
which USDA put into effect when 
the poultry inspection act was passed, 
on the grounds that it did not have 
the money to pay for the continuous 
inspection service ordered by the law. 

USDA officials—in asking for a 
further authorization to exempt small 
plants and canners, soup plants and 
frozen dinner processors — told the 
House sub-committee that out of ap- 
proximately 330 plants currently ex- 
empt from continuous federal inspec- 
tion service, 215 were presently pay- 
ing for the cost of complete federal 
inspection and represented 85% of 
the poultry and turkey meat which 
went into further processing after 
slaughtering and evisceration. USDA 
officials admitted that complete in- 
spection of all plants would cost 
slightly more than $1.25 million an- 
nually. 

Plants which are currently exempt 
frorn inspection for this type of addi- 
tional processing do not obtain the 
federal label of ‘“wholesomeness” 
which is available to plants which are 
fully inspected or which pay their 
own inspection costs. The non-inspect- 
ed plants are said to carry labels stat- 
ing that they are exempt from USDA 
inspection. 

Issue of Opposition 

This is precisely the issue of the 
opposition which stated that even 
such small loop-holes in complete in- 
spection were hazards to the stand- 
ards of wholesomeness that the poul- 
try inspection law was designed to 
provide and, consequently, were a 
threat to the efforts of the industry 
to promote the highest standard of 
quality for poultry and turkey meats. 

During the brief hearing, it was 
developed that the Senate Appropria- 
tions Committee had suggested that 
USDA come before it with a request 
for supplemental appropriations to 








WINNERS—Trophy-holding winners 
of the top two prizes of the North- 
west Feed Manufacturers Assn. golf 
outing at the Minnesota Valley Coun- 
try Club June 13 are Walt Langley 
(left), Excelsior, Minn., Grain Ter- 
minal Assn., and “Whitey” Campbell, 
Minneapolis, Union Bag-Camp Paper 
Corp. Mr. Langley shot the low net 
score of 65 and Mr. Campbell’s 74 
was the low gross score. About 270 
persons attended the association's 
golf outing banquet, during which 
scores of donated prizes were award- 





cover the cost of full inspection of 
plants which are currently exempt 
through June 30, 1960. 

Subsequently a conference commit- 
tee of Congress reported the USDA 
appropriations bill in which it has 
approved the USDA budget request, 
and the Senate Appropriations Com- 
mittee report carried language which 
clearly indicates that it expects USDA 
to come to it with a request for the 
additional money to bring all poultry 
and turkey processing plants under 
full coverage of the law after June 
30, 1960. 

Feed industry officials, when in- 
formed of the unanimous opposition 
of the poultry industry groups and 
that of the labor organizations and 
women’s clubs, agreed that even the 
existing exemption was improper and 
potentially a serious loop-hole which 
could bring discredit on the best of 
efforts of the poultry and turkey in- 
dustry promotion goals. 

In view of the attitude of the Sen- 
ate Appropriations Committee it 
seems probable that USDA -will be 
compelled to drop its exemption pro- 
visions and expand coverage to all 
plants and in the meantime come 
forth with a supplemental budget re- 
quest for the additional funds in ex- 
cess of its budget request for ap- 
proximately $10.3 million for the next 
fiscal year. The language in the Sen- 
ate report may be construed as an 
order to proceed in this vein if Con- 
gress fails to add funds at this session. 


_— 
—_ 


Self-Service Displays 
Designed by Pfizer 
For Health Products 


NEW YORK—A new self-service 
floor display promoting animal health 
products has been designed for re- 
tailers by Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc. 

“This year’s fall pack of animal 
health products is carefully designed 
to help retailers develop a good sales 
volume, utilizing a strong display 
item with a minimum of floor space,” 
says J. Jerome Thompson, vice presi- 
dent and general manager of the 
firm's agricultural division. 

The fall pack, a colorful red, yellow 
and black floor piece, provides three 
shelves for setting up an animal 
health department in full view of the 
customer. 

Mr. Thompson said the program 
features a consumer premium and an 
assortment of products designed to 
treat 80% of all livestock and poultry 
diseases. This is the seventh straight 
year for Pfizer fall pack promotions 
in the animal health field. The de- 
cision to continue them, he said, was 
based on continued success with re- 
tailers and consumers in previous 
years. 

In addition to in-store promotion, 
Pfizer will support retailers with na- 
tional advertising in farm magazines 
and on radio and television. Dave 
Livingston, radio-TV personality, will 
appear on radio and TV spots. 

Products in the program include 
Terramycin for Mastitis, Terramycin 
A&D Scours Tablets, Terramycin Ani- 
mal Formula Soluble Powder and 
Terramycin Egg Formula. 

Consumer premiums with the 
products include a jack knife and a 
Swiss-made wrist watch. The latter 
will be available at one third of re- 
tail cost to poultry raisers who also 
mail in a package label. 


Canada Feed Mill 


BASSANO, ALBERTA—X L Feed 
& Supply, Ltd., is building the first 
all steel combination feed mill and 
seed cleaning plant in Canada near 
here. 

The complete design equipment 
and erection is being done by Larson 
& Baardson Service, Ltd., Vancouver, 
B.C., and Calgary, Alta. 











“MERRY-GO-ROUND”—Six rows of 
caged hens, seven cages high (right), 
revolving inside a round house 
(above) is the center of a new “egg 
factory” system developed by the 
Cyclo Manufacturing Co., Denver 
(first reported in Feedstuffs, June 4). 
Jim Helbig, Cyclo vice president, says 
the cages make one revolution per 
hour, “bringing the birds to the feed 
instead of bringing the feed to the 
birds.” Feed and water troughs are 
stationary and each hen has two min- 
utes per hour to eat and drink. In a 
6,000-hen pilot plant using this sy# 
tem, birds are producing 4,500 eggs 
daily, Mr. Helbig reports. Company 
officials say it would take a staff of 
nine to run a 100,000-hen Cyclo egg 
operation. 








GFDNA Offers Booklet to Help Acquaint 
Mill Employees with Jobs, Opportunities 


MINNEAPOLIS—A booklet which 
feed mill managers can use to help 
new employees get off to a good start 
and also point others toward more 
satisfying careers has been published 
by the feed committee of the Grain 
& Feed Dealers National Assn. 

Entitled, “Career Sense,” the book- 
let is being offered for exclusive use 
of direct members of the GFDNA and 
members of affiliated associations 
through secretaries of these organi- 
zations. 

It is humorously illustrated by 
Robert Osborn, the cartoonist who 
illustrated the “sense” booklets dis- 
tributed by the U.S. Navy. The text, 
with appropriate humorous touches, 
tells the employee why his job is im- 
portant, what his employer expects 
of him and how he can best progress 
in his career with a vital industry. 
It was written by Frank T. Heffel- 
finger II, Peavey Feed Mills, chair- 
man of the GFDNA feed committee. 

“Your success as an employee de- 
pends completely upon the success of 
the business,”’ the booklet points out. 
“The more it prospers, the greater 
your opportunity. . . . No one can 
decide your future for you. You have 
to make up your own mind about 
that. All we can say is that if you 
honestly dedicate yourself, there is 
no finer business in the world.” 

It continues on another page, .. . 
“you'll start running into people 
called ‘customers’. Chances are you 
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already know a good many of them 
as friends and neighbors, but don’t 
push your friendship too far. A feed 
store is no place to gas about last 
night’s bowling match; unless, of 
course, the customer brings the sub- 
ject up. Chances are your customer 
came in for information, advice, or 
to make a purchase, and no matter 
how friendly you are, you should see 
to his needs in a smart, businesslike 
—yet friendly—way.” 

Depending on the acceptance of 
“Career Sense,” there is a possibility 
that a series will be developed dealing 
with such subjects as customer rela- 
tionships, selling, machinery and 
housekeeping, Mr. Heffelfinger said. 

Sample copies of the booklet are 
being sent to direct members of the 
GFDNA and to secretaries of affili- 
ated associations. Additional booklets 
are offered at 25¢ for single copies, 
$5 for 25, $18 for 100 and $30 for 
200. They may be ordered from the 
Grain & Feed Dealers National Assn., 
400 Folger Bldg., Washington 5, D.C. 





See Rise in Southeast 


Commodity Shipments 


MEMPHIS, TEN N.-— Southeast 
shippers expect to load nearly a mil- 
lion freight cars July 1 through 
September of this year, an increase 
of 1.6% over the same time last year. 

That was the summation report of 
25 commodity groups from the nine 
southeast states at the two-day quar- 
terly meeting in Memphis’ Hotel Pea- 
body of about 300 industry and rail 
officials of the Southeast Shippers 
Advisory Board. 

“It’s a gradual, unspectacular in- 
crease—a normal increase for the na- 
tion’s second-ranked area in total 
carlead shipments—and reflects its 
continued industrial expansion,” said 
W. L. Harvey, Washington, manager 
of railroad relations of the Associa- 
tion of American Railroads. 

The southeast area has consistently 
topped national increase in ship- 
ments by about 1.5%, he said. 

Cotton is one of the few commodi- 
ties expected to decrease in demand 
for rail cars during the quarter. 
George M. Powell of Memphis, chair- 
man of the cotton committee, said 
the need would be 5% less during the 
quarter than the same time last year. 
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ARKANSAS POULTRY WEEK—Governor Orval E. Faubus proclaims June 
20-25 as “Poultry Week in Arkansas” and asks all residents of the state to 
give full support to its observance. Arkansas’ poultry industry ranks third 
in the nation and returns about $110 million annually. Witnessing the sign- 
ing of the proclamation include, from left: Raymond Higgins, Hot Springs; 
Miss Annette Reeves, Malvern, an entry in the Poultry Princess contest; 
Joe Ray, Danville; J. E. Hinshaw, Springdale, and John Haid, Little Rock. 
The men are officials in the Arkansas Poultry Federation. 


Poultry Week Set 
In Arkansas; Plan 
Two-Day Festival 


LITTLE ROCK, ARK. — Governor 
Orval E. Faubus has proclaimed the 
week of June 20-25 as “Arkansas 
Poultry Week.” In Little Rock, a two- 
day Poultry Festival will be held to 
honor the state’s third largest indus- 
try, which returns about $110 mil- 
lion a year. 

The festival, to be held on June 
24 and 25, will include a “chicken 
cooking” contest and a beauty con- 
test to select the state’s representa- 
tive to the Miss Universe pageant. 

The winning beauty will be crowned 
“Arkansas’ Poultry Princess’ at a 
$50-a-plate banquet in Robinson 
Auditorium during the June 25 eve- 
ning program, beginning at 7 p.m. 

The Arkansas Poultry Federation 
will offer its $50-a-plate guests some 
top-notch entertainment at the din- 
ner, featuring Gordon MacRae and 
his wife Sheila, stars of television 
and motion pictures. 

Arkansas’ poultry people have gone 
all out on this first big state festival 
to be held in the capital city. About 
800 peresons are expected to attend 
the festival dinner, including national 
figures in poultry production, distri- 
bution, processing and other fields of 
the industry and its affiliates. 

The poultry representatives for 
Arkansas have put up some attrac- 
tive prizes for entries in the Chicken 
Cookin’ Contest and Poultry Princess 
Contest. Three top winners in the 
cooking contest will share in over 
$1,000 value of major electrical ap- 
pliances, while the beauty contest 
winner will receive $1,000 in cash 
and an all-expense-paid trip to the 
Florida Miss Universe contest July 
2-10. 

And to go even more “big-time,” 
the coronation banquet will be tele- 
vised throughout the state and 
fringes of bordering states by an 
Arkansas television network. The 
program, which includes perform- 
ances by Gordon and Sheila MacRae 
and crowning of the Poultry Princess, 
will be carried by KARK-TV in 
Little Rock, KFSA in Fort Smith 
and KTVE in El Dorado. 


—<— 





NEW CORPORATION 
WALTERBORO, S.C.—Mobile Mill- 
er, Inc., Walterboro, has been granted 
a charter by Frank Thornton, secre- 
tary of state, to engage in the grain 
business. 








USDA Accepts Bids 





For Caponette Canning | 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture accepted offers 
on June 8 from four bidders to con- 
vert 1.4 million pounds of USDA- 
owner frozen caponette to a canned- 
boned meat product. 

Vendors were required to submit 
bids in two parts, the first for pre- 
paring the frozen caponette for can- 
ning, and the second for the canning 
operation. Bids accepted included 
preparation charges ranging from 


$0.0225 to $0.0285 per pound (of the | 


frozen product) and canning charges 
ranging from $0.1879 to $0.1905 per 
pound based on the net weight of 
the canned product. 

Offers were accepted on the basis 
of the lowest total cost to USDA, 
including cost of transportation from 
the place of storage to the vendor's 
processing plant. Bids were received 
from 9 firms. 

Approximately 1.2 million pounds 
of caponettes remain to be processed 
Additional offers for processing are 
invited each Thursday by 1 pm 
(EDT) until further notice. 


Details of the June 8 contract 
awards follow: 
Blue Star Foods, Inc., Council 


Bluffs, Iowa, 650,000 Ib., $0.0225 per 
pound preparation price, and $0.1879 
per pound canning price; Tasty Foods 
Co., Burlington, Ky., 300,000 Ib 
$0.02369 preparation, $0.1906 canning; 
North American Packing Corp., Bos- 
ton, Mass., 300,000 Ib., $0.0240 prepa- 
ration, $0.1895 canning; Rockingham 
Poultry Mktg. Cooperative, 150,000 
Ib., $0.0285 preparation, and $0.1895 
canning. 





Cargill Transfer 


MINNEAPOLIS Ronald G. Sell- 
man has been named to head a 
branch office opened in Wichita Falls 
Texas, by the grain division of Car- 
gill, Inc., agricultural products firm 
with headquarters here 

The office will engage mainly in 
purchase of wheat, milo and other 
grains for domestic use and for ex- 
port through Port Arthur and other 
Cargill elevators on the Gulf, a com- 
pany announcement said. 

Mr. Sellman, a native of Taylors 
Falls, Minn., and a graduate in 1955 
of the University of Minnesota, 
joined Cargill in 1957 and worked in 
Minneapolis, Omaha and Kansas City 
offices before transferring to Wichita 
Falls. 
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Oilseed Meal Futures | Slower Hatchery 
Output Reported 


Ease on Memphis Board 


MEMPHIS, TENN.—On the basis 
of slow demand for the cash article 
oilseed meal futures contracts eased 


on the Memphis Board of Trade the 


past week 


The soybean oil meal market was 
a slow trading affair, with spot de- 
mand dminishing in volume. Pres- 
sure continued from the processors’ 
current crush, which is in excess of 


feed manufacturers’ needs, a pit ob- 
server said. On-track meal developed 
in a number of areas over the nation 
he added 

Forw ird old crop 
were still at a good 
Spot prices 
continue with n 
increase ‘n feed 


trading deas 
premium 


on likely will 


ovel 
This situat 
immediate signs of 


business in relation 


to crushing capacity 
Interest develops n the trade for 
cash soybean oil meal for forward 


months’ delivery at present prices 

The July soybean oil meal option 
has been under pressure from hedg- 
ing and long liquidation 

Cottonseed oil meal was quiet. The 
demand for cash meal showed a bet- 
ter tone, nearby prices holding steady 
at a lower level. Signs of a pickup 
for the cash article were missing 

Memphis soybean oil meal 
closed June 14 unchanged, compared 
with June 7; unrestricted 
oil meal unchanged to 85¢ ton lower 
and bulk solvent cottonseed oil meal 
unchanged to $1 lower 

Trading for the period amounted 
to 4,500 tons of unrestricted soybean 
oil meal and 300 tons 
cottonseed oil meal 


basis 


soybean 


if bulk solvent 


SALISBURY, MD Broiler chick 
hatcheries across the nat ved 
down th ( th fewer settin 

ist cr I ( ‘ 
et 4 I D pre 
duci! t \ 101,000. Th's 
was 2° w tl t us week ] 
the lowes e April 23 

Settings 10W 16 of the 22 

ites ‘ie Stal showing sizeable 
decreas n ided Georgia North 
Ca n Ala Mississippi and 
Delawalr 

Chick place he 22 state 

talled 39,118,000 brooder chicks 
1° us Wweel but 
1l% a corresponding week 

yeal De were reported 
for 15 states ed with the pre 
vious weel S s showing sizeablk 
decrease d North ( I na 
Delaware i Indiana 

Prices ) irva I d dur 
ing the week rh iverage price pala 
on the ! week wa 18.25¢ 
compared to 17.74¢ the week before 
A year ago the price was 16.53¢ lb 


ELEVATOR BEING BUILT 


PERRY, IOWA—A new 
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ing will 


Rippey, Iowa. It 


Farmer Cooperative Co. to 
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Manufacturers 


fasilatio 


product 
FEEDS. Its unmatched stability solves storage problems 
nates troublesome liquid handling. Only 55c¢ per |b. Use 2 to 4 
Ibs. per ton. Write for details. 


TASTE ENGINEERING, INC. 
1401 West Hubbard Street 
MOnroe 6-5255 


Importers 





ANISE COMPOUND 


(Now Patented) 
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Chicago 22, Illinois 
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SWEETENED SYRUP / 
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Shipped in Case Lots 
55 Gallon Drum, $1.29 Gallon Wholesale, $6.00 Drum Deposit 


6) Only 


A FEAST FOR FLIES! A new DDVP in- ~ 
stant type Fly Killer. Plastic Squeeze Bottle makes FAST SELLING 
it easy to apply on window ledges around pop WA 
inside or outside barns or other build 
wherever flies congregate. Also Pint Size, $2.95 Seller FAY 
ants, wasps, and Wholesale Each $1.73 
Dozen, $20.75 
4 oz. Size, 98c Seller f 
Wholesale Each 65¢ 
STOCK if... TALK IT... SELL IT! Dozen, $7.50 e 
READY TO USE “™ 
> TABEX fly spray “ui! 
— HORSE FLIES 
| {)\ nex | FOR DAIRY CATTLE, ALL LIVESTOCK HORN FLIEs 
) 7 Approved for use on Dairy Cows. Pro- STABLE FLIES 
tects animals in pasture and barn HOUSE FLIES . 
Will not contaminate milk or meat MOSQUITOES 
Reports show TABEX increased milk Other Biting 
production up to 15% sects 
Seggested Retail, $1.89 Gallon—Wholesale, $8.70, Case 6 Gallons G 





doors 
mee ce « & c 
very effective for mosquitoes, 
gnats. 
MOST WANTED FLY KILLER FOR THE FARM! 


30 Galion Drum, $1.39 Gallon Wholesale, $4.00 Drum Deposit 


WRITE FOR COMPLETE CATALOG! 


718 Washiegton Ave. No., Minneapolis 1, Minn. 
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Hatchings of Heavy 
Breed Poults Show 
7% Drop in May 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture reports that the 
number of heavy breed poults hatched 
during May was 7% less than the 
number hatched in May, 1959. A 
slight increase in heavy white poult 
output was more than offset by a de- 
cline in other heavy breeds. 

Production of light breed turkey 
poults, meanwhile, continues sharply 
below a year ago. 

The let-up in hatchery production 
of heavy breed poults, which started 
in April, reflects the reports of 
shortages of hatching eggs and poults. 

During the first three months this 
year, the production of heavy breed 
turkeys showed an average increase 
of 33% over the same period in 1959. 
Then, in April, numbers began to fall 
behind the monthly totals of 1959. 

During May, the hatch of heavy 
white breed poults was up 2%, but 
the hatch of other heavy breed poults 
was down 10%. Heavy white breed 
poults totaled 3,745,000, compared 
with 3,661,000 in May 1959. Other 
heavy breeds (mostly broadbreasted 
bronze) totaled 11,918,000, compared 
with 13,172,000 in May 1959. The 
number of light breed poults hatched 
during May totaled 1,551,000, com- 
pared with 2,434,000 in May last year 
—a decrease of 36%. 

Production of heavy breed poults 
during the first five months of 1960 
was 8% larger than a year earlier. 
The hatch of heavy white breed 
poults during this period was up 16% 
and other heavy breeds up 6%. Out- 
put of light breed poults January 
through May 1960 was down 46% 
from the same period in 1959. Total 
hatch of poults all breeds during the 
first 5 months of 1960 was approxi- 
mately the same as a year earlier. 

Turkey eggs in incubators on June 
1 indicate that the number of heavy 
white breeds hatched in June will be 
larger, but the hatch of other heavy 
poults will be smaller than in June 
last year. Light breed poult hatch in 
June will be considerably smaller 
than a year earlier. 

For more information about the 
turkey outlook, see the report by the 
Poultry Survey Committee which ap- 
peared in the June 11 issue of Feed- 
stuffs. 


-— 


Poultry Meeting Set 
At U. of Connecticut 


STORRS, CONN.— Several hun- 
dred egg producers and broiler grow- 
ers are expected to attend the an- 
nual summer poultry meeting at the 
University of Connecticut on Mon- 
day, June 27, at 7:30 p.m. 

Three speakers appearing on the 
program, and their subjects, include: 

John C. Huttar, director of poul- 
try industry relations for the Grange 
League Federation Exchange, Inc., 
Ithaca, N.Y., discussing the competi- 
tive position of the poultry industry; 
L. A. Wilhelm, The Quaker Oats 
Co., Chicago, on the subject of new 
products and ideas to increase sales, 
and Frank Lipman, president of the 
Lipman Poultry Co., Augusta, Maine, 
discussing the feasibility of trans- 
porting grains by water from the 
Midwest. 

Dr. Edwin P. Singsen, head of the 
department of poultry science will act 
as chairman of the meeting. 








Feed Mill Planned 


RED OAK, IOWA—A _ $170,000 
feed mill and elevator will be built 
at Red Oak Farmers Mercantile Co., 
a cooperative, it was announced by 
Milt Baldwin, manager. A contract 
has been let to the Mid-States Con- 
struction Co., Omaha. The mill is ex- 
pected to be open by Jan. 1, 1961. 
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Feed Consumption 
o _ 9 
Running Behind ’59 

WASHINGTON—Commercial feed- 
stuffs use continues to run behind 
last year’s volume, according to a 
U.S. Department of Agriculture re- 
port out this week. 

Consumption of commercial feed- 
stuffs during April totaled 1.5 million 
tons—a drop of 260,000 tons from 
March and 78,000 tons below April, 
1959. This decline, USDA said, con- 
tributed to a cut of about 1%, com- 
paring disappearance for the first 
seven months of this season (October 
through April) with the same period 
a year earlier. This year’s seven- 
month disappearance total was re- 
corded as 11.9 million tons—about 
130,000 tons below the like 1959 peri- 
od. 


USDA said disappearance of feed 
per animal unit totaled 140 lb. per 
unit this year as against 141 Ib. per 
unit last year. 

Oilseed Meal Use 

Oilseed meal consumption during 
the first seven months of the current 
season was, at 7.1 million tons, about 
320,000 tons below the same months 
last year. Increased production of 
cottonseed meal, however, more than 
offset the smaller output of soybean 
meal. 

Exports of around 615,900 tons of 
oilseed meals the first seven months 
compare with 352,500 tons last year, 
while imports of 34,000 tons this year 
compare with 124,800 tons last year. 
Stocks of oilseed meal at processing 
plants came to 371,700 tons at the 
end of April as against 277,500 tons 
a year earlier. 

Consumption of soybean meal, Oc- 
tober through April, totaled nearly 
5 million tons as against 5.3 million 
last year. Cottonseed meal consump- 
tion totaled 1.8 million tons for the 
seven months, an increase of 120,000 
tons. 

Other Feeds 

USDA reported that grain by-prod- 
uct feed consumption amounted to 4 
million tons, October through April. 
This was 240,000 tons more than for 
the same months last year. 

Wheat millfeeds accounted for 
124,000 tons of the increase, gluten 
feed and meal 70,000 tons, rice mill- 
feeds 36,000 and other grain by-prod- 
ucts smaller amounts. 

Alfalfa meal production started 
later this season and output has been 
somewhat below last year. 

A small gain in the production of 
fish meal was not enough to counter- 
act the sharp drop in imports. Avail- 
able supplies of 134,000 tons this sea- 
son are down from the 164,000 tons 
of the season before. 


Revision of | Standards 


For Mixed Grain Asked 


WASHINGTON—A proposal to re- 
vise the U.S. official grain standards 
for mixed grain was announced this 
week by the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture. 

The proposed revision provides 
that wild oats and certain mixtures 
of cultivated and wild oats would 
be defined as mixed feed oats, and 
that mixed grain which meets the 
requirements of mixed feed oats 
would be graded No. 1 or No. 2 mixed 
feed oats on the basis of certain qual- 
ity factors. The quality factors that 
determine the grade of mixed feed 
oats will be its content of foreign 
material, damaged kernels, and heat- 
damaged kernels, and test weight 
per bushel. 

The revision is being proposed at 
the request of the Minneapolis Grain 
Exchange. 

Public hearings will not be held, 
but persons interested in the pro- 
posals may submit written data, 
views and arguments to the Director 
of the Grain Division, Agricultural 
Marketing Service, U.S. Department 
of Agriculture, Washington 25, D.C., 
on or before July 15, 1960. 
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E. H. Smythe Promoted 
By American Cyanamid 


NEW YORK, N.Y.—Edward H. 
Smythe has been appointed market- 
ing director for the Agricultural Di- 
vision of American 
Cyanamid Co. ef- 
fective June 1, an- 
nounced Clifford 
D. Siverd, general 
manager for the di- 
vision. Mr. Smythe 
succeeds Burton F. 
Bowman who was 
recently named 
assistant general 
manager for the 
division. Mr. 
Smythe has been 
assistant marketing director for the 
division and has had the additional 
responsibility of supervising the 
field sales force. In 1957, he joined 
American Cyanamid and served as 
merchandising manager which in- 
cluded the development of new prod- 
ucts, marketing concepts, merchan- 
dising strategy, and sales promotion. 

Previous to joining American Cy- 
anam'd, Mr. Smythe’s background 
had been in the area of food market- 
ing and distribution. Five years were 
spent in merchandising food products 
for General Foods Corp. For 10 years 
he served as sales and advertising 
manager for Rockwood Co. of Brook- 
lyn promoting branded goods. Prior 
to the war, Mr. Smythe operated his 
own brokerage business in the mid- 
South. 


Pacific N. W. Group 
Elects New Officers 


SPOKANE, WASH.—Jack Finch, 
Aslin-Finch Co., Spokane, was elect- 
ed president of the Pacific Northwest 
Grain Dealers Assn. here at the 
group’s recent annual convention. He 
succeeds H. L. Powell, Lewiston, 
Idaho. 

(A report of a convention talk by 
Robert C. Woodworth, Minneapolis, 
Cargill, Inc., vice president, who 
called for a trade public relations 
effort, appeared in Feedstuffs, June 
11.) 

Other Pacific Northwest Grain 
Dealers Assn. officers are: Clifford 
Simmons, Rockford (Wash.) Grain 
Growers, first vice president; Harb 
Blunk, Almira (Wash.) Farmers 
Warehouse Co.; R. H. (Dick) Steph- 
ens, Archer -Daniels- Midland Co., 
Spokane, reelected treasurer, and 
Merrill D. Sather, Spokane, renamed 
executive secretary. 

New directors include: 

O. S. Thorvilson, Montana Eleva- 
tor Co., Great Falls, Mont.; D. J. 
Woodland, General Mills, Inc., Sperry 
Operations, Portland; Fred Cann, La- 
tah County Grain Growers, Moscow, 
Idaho; Murray Lessing, Louis Drey- 
fus Corp., Portland; Arthur R. Hill, 
the Arthur R. Hill Co., Inc., Seattle. 

R. H. Gemberling, Gemberling 
Grain Co., Spokane; Winston Weber, 
Odessa (Wash.) Union Warehouse 
Co., and Wayne Daggett, North Pa- 
cific Grain Growers, Portland. 
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E. H. Smythe 








Representative Named 


For Jacobson Machine 


MINNEAPOLIS — California Mill 
Equipment Co. has been appointed 
the Jacobson representative in the 
states of California, Arizona and Ne- 
vada, according to Ralph M. Jacob- 
son, president of Jacobson Machine 
Works, Inc., Minneapolis, Minn. 

Gene Thomas, Dave Weston and 
Pat Cunningham will all be offering 
the complete Jacobson line of ham- 
mermills and feed mill equipment, 
and adequate stocks of normal re- 
placement parts will be available 
from the new California Mill Equip- 
ment Co. address at 1362 North 
Carolan Ave., Burlingame, Cal. 
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New Coccidiosis 
Drug Developed 


OTTAWA, CANADA — Develop- 
ment of a new drug, said to be ef- 
fective in combating coccidiosis, was 
revealed here by Dr. R. S. Aries, 
Aries Associates, Stamford, Conn., at 
the annual meeting of the Canadian 
Institute of Chemistry. 

The new product can be utilized 
either as a feed additive to prevent 
occurrence of coccidiosis or as a drug 
to cure the disease, company officials 
said. It will be available to commer- 
cial poultry growers in most coun- 
tries in the world. Its development 
is credited to the combined efforts of 
research and field tests in eight coun- 
tries. 

Generic Name: Mepyrium 

Manufacture and use of the drug, 
whose generic name is mepyrium, 
was described before the C.I.C.’s bio- 
chemical section in a paper authored 
by Dr. Aries and Dr. Albert Parsons 

(Turn to NEW DRUG, page 113) 


beieliiek Trend 
In Downhill Slide 


If you’re in the market for peanut 
meal, you can expect to pay more for 
it today than you did a week earlier. 
Otherwise, except for mighty few 
other items, ingredients are sliding 
sideways or descending a market 
slope of varying fall. 

Half-hearted interest on the part 
of consumers sent soybean meal 
downhill this week—a decline of 
somewhere around $3 at most mar- 
kets. 

This week’s millfeeds movement 
and interest in both bran and mid- 
dlings squelched a slight gain in red 
dog. 

The alfalfa meal market was de- 
scribed as steady, but some observers 
said drier weather may bring heavier 
alfalfa cutting and easier prices. 








Feeds: Average Bulk Prices and Index 
of Weighted Prices* 
(Dollers Per Ton) 








Change 

June June from 
14, 7, previous 
1960 1960 week 





OILSEED MEALS 
Prices at prin. mkts.: 


Soybean meal ...... 61.75 62.75 —1.00 
Cottonseed meal .... 60.80 60.55 + .25 
Linseed meal ....... 66.65 66.75 — .10 
Copra cake or meal.. 70.50 70.50 exe 
Peanut meal ........ 49.50 47.50 +2.00 
MT 62¢a¢eecceeds 4% 80.7 81.4 — .7 


ANIMAL PROTEIN 
FEEDS 


Prices at prin. mkts.: 


Meat meal ......... 72.65 72.55 + .10 
MD de teeeensies 70.85 71.25 — .40 
_. _eaec 95.35 95.35 eee 
PRGGR ows si cthisacase 66.7 6.9 — 2 
GRAIN HIGH-PRO- 

TEIN FEEDS: 


Prices at prin. mkts.: 
Gluten feed & meal.. 44.20 44.00 + .20 


Dist. dried grains ... 47.60 48.10 — 50 
Brewers dried grains. 36.35 36.35 
BOER Gua Wiebsdadee 68.5 68.2 + 3 
WHEAT MILLFEEDS 

Prices at prin. mkts.: 
MR, wv cecdudenestase 36.25 37.05 — .80 
Midds. and shorts .. 39.90 40.20 — .30 
COT  ecncdenss scutes 68.8 69.8 —I1.0 
OTHER MILLFEEDS 

Prices at prin. mkts.: 
Hominy feed ....... 40.65 40.55 + .10 
Rice bran .......... 28.50 28.50 ont 
RSS eee 62.1 62.1 
ALFALFA MEAL 
Prices at prin. mkts.. 45.70 44.15 — 45 
BED ccndiccsécecsse 88.0 se — 8 


ALL FEEDSTUFFS 


SE sGcadacceseeass 73.9 446 — .7.. 
FEED GRAINS 
Prices at prin. mkts.: 

D aveénseseatuneid 41.60 42.20 — 
RS ccendccscesocue 48.40 47.90 5 
DGD: atuesennsceees 39.50 39.80 — .30 
Grain sorghums ..... 37.30 37.50 2 
CERN ins b vovdcset dees 7.3 s.0 — 7 





*Base gone of index is 1947-49. 
Source: Agricultural Marketing Service, USDA. 
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OVERTIME REASONS VOLE LAG IS 
YOUR MOST ECONOMICAL SOURCE 


scald 


OF UNIDENTIFIED GROWTH FACTORS 


wt 4a Bs ; 
MOLUTA 
\ IU Hi: 

...iS produced three 


shifts per day to assure a constant supply 


This volume production of SOLULAC, a fermentation product from corn, means a 

lower cost source of unidentified growth factors for you. And today, more than ever, 

good feeds need these growth factors to maintain good performance records. 

Leading nutritionists, the Distillers Feed Research Council, and Agricultural Universities 

and Colleges testify to the need of these factors.* It will pay you to keep SOLULAC ma 
in your feed formulas . . . it will help keep your costs down .. . it will help produce 

the results that keep sales up. Specify SOLULAC .. . guaranteed to be free flowing in 

50 and 100 lb. bags or bulk carloads . . . available promptly 52 weeks a year! 








* Additional Information on Request from 
GRAIN PROCESSING CORPORATION ‘| 
MUSCATINE, IOWA «+ Telephone AMherst 3-1321 TWX 495 


Primary Fermentation Products 
Member of the DISTILLERS FEED RESEARCH COUNCIL 


Riboflavin — Vitamin B-12— Bacitracin—GP-101, source of whey and other unidentified growth factors ~ ¥° 


gage 


Copyright 1960 
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ONTARIO PROGRAM—Nearly 30 speakers and panelists participated in the 
four-day Feed Mill Management School held June 6-9 at Ontario Agricultural 
College, Guelph. Among the participants were (left to right): Ewart Stiver, 
Stiver Bros., Unionville; Prof. S. H. Lane, OAC department of agricultural 
economics and moderator of most of the sessions; Prof. W. M. Braithwaite, 
OAC; Ted Barnard, J. F. Barnard’s Sons, Spencerville, president of the On- 





tario dealers’ group; Hans Steiger, Millbank (Ont.) Flour & Feed; Peter 
Regan, Ralston Purina, Ltd., Whitby branch; W. K. Meyer, head of nutrition, 
Canada Packers, Ltd.; Gordon McNern, Norfolk Farmers Cooperative; Robert 


Lawson, Lawson Feed, Stewarttown; Alan Lindsay, Ottawa Valley Grain 
Products; James Morris, Morris Feed & Flour, Dorchester, and Murray H. 
McPhail, executive vice president, Ontario dealers’ association which spon- 
sored the meeting, along with OAC. 


Canadian Management School Speaker Says: 
Ontario Local Mills in ‘Strong Competitive Position’ 








By EMMET J. HOFFMAN 
Feedstuffs Staff 


GUELPH, ONT.—Local feed mills 
are in a “strong competitive position” 
in Ontario, according to Prof. S. H. 
Lane, department of agricultural eco- 
nomics, Ontario Agricultural College. 
Prof. Lane made the statement at a 
Feed Mill Management School June 
6-9 at the college here. The school, 
attended by 125 feed men, most of 
whom are in the retail feed business, 
covered a wide range of topics in 
three main categories: Business man- 
agement and credit; feed mill plan- 
ning and operation, and sales promo- 
tion, 





Co-sponsors of the school were 
OAC and the Ontario Retail Feed 
Dealers Assn., whose members are 
said to account for the major por- 
tion of commercial feed sales in the 
province. 

67-Mill Survey 

Prof. Lane, one of nearly 30 pro- 
gram participants, is currently direct- 
ing summarization of a 67-mill sur- 
vey in southwestern Ontario and re- 
ported on the latest findings. 

“The most serious source of com- 
petition reported by local mill opera- 
tors is from other mil_operators hav- 
ing sales volumes of less than 
$500,000,” reported Prof. Lane. “‘Re- 





tail feed stores, central plants and 
mobile mills ranked next, in that or- 
der,” he said. 

Of the 67 feed businesses surveyed, 
25 had annual sales up to $199,999, 
25 were in the $200,000-$499,000 
bracket, and 17 had sales of $500,000 
or over. In the lowest sales bracket, 
96% had rolling facilities, 36% had 
molasses blending, none had pelleting 
and 12% handled feed in bulk. In 
the middle sales range, all did roll- 
ing work, 76% did molasses blend- 
ing, 8% had pelleting facilities and 
36% handled feed in bulk. In the 
over. $500,000 range, these are the 
percentages: Rolling 100%, molasses 





blending 77%, pelleting 41% and bulk 
handling 85%. Related lines most of- 
ten mentioned in all sizes of opera- 
tions were field seeds, fertilizer, build- 
ing materials, equipment, seed clean- 
ing and grain handling. Five opera- 
tions with sales over $500,000 sold 
petroleum products. 

As might be expected, the small- 
income dealers got most of the small 
feed customers’ business: 63% of the 
customers buying feed at dealers with 
less than $200,000 in sales purchased 
less than $1,500 worth of feed a year. 
The high income dealers had 35% of 
their customers in the $1,500-and-un- 

(Turn to page 14) 








BACK SAVER WITH 
STEEL TRUCK BODY 


a Faraco Un 
oming Bulk Sales! 


To S$ 


SEMI-TRAILER BACK SAVER 


Productive Acres Mfg. 


1406 S. 7th Street 


“Pamco — our best business booster’ 
bulk industry today. Pamco’s reputation is founded on combining 
quality with simplicity, yet priced reasonably. Pamco makes handling 
sacks as obsolete as the scoop shovel. 
sparking new business. . . 
Back Saver... 


loading anywhere, anytime. 


Skoop Skipper... 


unit. 


Oskaloosa, lowa + Ph. ORchard 2-2576 


SEMI-TRAILER SKOOP SKIPPER 



















attaches to any grain box. 
Pellets handled with minimum 
breakage. Smooth hydraulic operation. 

tank stabilization. Standard 2, 

3, or 4 compartment units. 
assures against leakage of materials. 
persing auger for loading leads into 
each compartment. Double gate per 
compartment standard for each 








is a common phrase in the 


Shrinks your overhead costs while 
takes the backache out of customer. service. 


Exclusive unloading and 


Pamco positive seal 
Dis- 
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JUniper 3-6421 
EMerson 7-8594 
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Phone St. Paris, Ohio 
Jefferson, Georgia 
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SKOOP SKIPPER 


PAMCO Installation and Distributing 
Points Serve You Wherever You Live 
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Extend quality control 
over your feed after it 


leaves your plant... 
Use Du Pont IMPEDEX 


Keeps feeds mold-free even in hot, humid storage! 


Distribution delays . . . storage in hot, humid bulk 
and tank cars, warehouse and dealer bins... all pave 
the way for mold to take hold and reduce the quality 
of the best of feed. Now Du Pont “Impedex”’ helps 
you extend quality control over your feed after it 
leaves your plant. 

Du Pont “Impedex”’ guards against mold growth 
throughout distribution . . . right up to the farm feed 
bin itself. Here’s why: When feeds begin to heat, 
mold development takes place. To stop mold before 
it can start, ““‘Impedex” attacks the cause of mold by 
retarding heating in feeds, even in hot, humid stor- 
age. It can double, even triple the storage life of com- 
mercial feed ingredients and formulations . . . helps 
preserve their freshness, protein quality, color and 
palatability. 





MOISTURE PICK UP— CHICKEN RATIONS 
90% RELATIVE HUMIDITY (80° F.) 
(20 g samples—3/4" thick) 


% MOISTURE (TOTAL) 





i?) 10 20 30 40 50 60 70 80 90 100 
TIME (HOURS) 











HERE’S WHAT MOLD-RETARDING 
DU PONT “IMPEDEX”’ DOES FOR_YOU 


e@ protects the high quality you put In the bag 

e increases customer confidence in your products 

e cuts feed returned due to mold 

@ broadens markets through extended shipping areas 


Graph above indicates the rapid moisture build-up within hours of storage, 
Table below shows how low levels of economical Du Pont “‘Impedex”’ double 
the mold-free life of typical poultry feeds at various moisture levels. 





EFFECT OF IMPEDEX® IN POULTRY RATIONS 
Days of moid-free life at 90° F. 








EE ee a @ reduces drying problems 
13 7-17 23-30+ 30+ 30 ' =e im 
15 3.9 8-17 15-26 25-30+ Economical Du Pont “Impedex’” is easy to use. In- 
17 2-6 5-10 7-12 11-15 clude it as a dry mix with feed or as part of a liquid 


ingredient. It blends easily . . . is non-corrosive and 


Days of moid-free life at 70° F. will not affect the color or taste of your feeds. 


13 14-30+ 30+ 30+ 30+ For longer mold-free life and greater quality con- 
15 6-18 16-30+ 30+ 30+ trol, include Du Pont “Impedex’’ mold inhibitor in 
17 4-12 10-20 14-24 22-30 your feeds. For further information about “Impedex”’, 








contact your local Du Pont sales representative. 


qm ImPEDEXx: 


REG. U.S. PAT.OFF. 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING ... THROUGH CHEMISTRY 





Sodium Propionate NF 


E. |. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.) Atlanta 8, Georgia....... 739 W. Peachtree St. Palo Alto, Callif.............. 701 Welch Road 

dustrial j artm Houston 25, Texas... ..1100 E. Holcombe Bivd. Western Springs, lll. ......... 40-47 Street 

lndustr cS sopra ent Minneapolis 2, Minn... .... 1207 Foshay Tower Wynnewood, Penna...... 308 E. Lancaster Ave. 
ia Canada: Du Pont of Canada Limited........P.0, Box 660, Montreal, P.Q., Canada 
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[f all the broilers fed UNISTAT in a year’s time were 
put in single file, they would circle fhe earth 
seven times! A! 
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No wonder 
Unistat is 
the No. 1 
coccidiostat 


for protection against 
the 3 common kinds of coccidiosis 


How about your customers? Are they enjoying the 
profit protection that Unistat brings to their poultry 
investment? Remember! Unistat has captured universal 
popularity in just a little over 2 years. It’s an extra selling 
advantage for your feeds that today’s cost-conscious growers 
have come to expect in the feeds they buy. The reason is simple. 
Growers know they make more money with Unistat in their feeds 
because Unistat provides unequalled protection against all 3 common 
types of coccidiosis (those caused by E. acervulina, E. necatrix, and 
E. tenella). In addition, Unistat helps stimulate growth, improves 
feed efficiency and pigmentation. 


Write, wire, or phone today for Feed Manufacturer’s Guide 
on Unistat. It will give you further information about the 
No. 1 coccidiostat on the market today. Or, ask for a 
Dr. Salsbury’s technical service adviser to call and 
personally answer your questions about formulating 
superior chicken feeds with Unistat. 






LABORATORIES 


Dr. SALSBURY’S 


Charlies City 


NATIONWIDE SERVICE TO THE FEED INDUSTRY 
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der feed purchase category, 61% in 
the $1,500-9,999 class and 3% who 
bought $10,000 or more a year. 

Preliminary findings also showed 
that the largest dealers purchased 
grain and supplements from the 
cheapest sources much more often 
than did the smallest dealers who 
bought from the same source more 
than 80% of the time. 

The gross margin for all 67 dealers 
was 146% of sales before custom 
grind-mix revenue (1.4%) was add- 
ed. The total income before operating 
expenses was 16%, expenses totaled 
11.4% and the net profit before in- 
come tax was 2.9%. Credit terms 
consisted of net 30 days for 63 of the 
67 firms. The terms of the remaining 
four were open account. Only 10.5% 
of the firms offered a cash discount 
for prompt payment. 

Other Presentations 

Following are summaries of other 
presentations at the school: 


NEW DEVELOPMENTS IN FEED 
FORMULATION—W. K. Meyer, feed 
nutrition manager of Canada Pack- 
ers, Ltd., Toronto, predicted “many 
and varied” new formulation devel- 
opments, especially in the area of nu- 
trient relationships. Examples given 
were the protein-calorie and amino 
acid-calorie relationships. “The rela- 
tionship of the amino acids to calories, 
to minerals, to vitamins, to growth 
factors and others will become in- 
creasingly recognized in the years 
ahead, and will bring with it an en- 
tirely new dimension in practical feed 
formulation,” he said. 

“Soybean meal will likely continue 
to be the chief source of protein in 
feeds. It’s a good'source of protein, 
easy to work with and leaves other 
ingredients in balance,” Mr. Meyer 
said. 

“I’m optimistic about poultry nu- 
trition research being done which 
might notably increase metaboliza- 
ble energy of feeds,” said Mr. Meyer. 

In commenting on meat meal, Mr. 
Meyer stated, “As long as there is a 
feed industry, there will obviously be 
livestock and poultry to slaughter. 
And as long as there are livestock 
and poultry to slaughter, there will 
obviously be animal by-products in 
some form. Meat meal is not only a 
protein source, it is a mineral and 
energy source as well. 

“Any feeding program that is good 
for the farmer must basically begin 
with the farmer’s existing feed sup- 
ply. The coming farmer will know 
much more about comparative values 
of various grains, ingredients and 
costs,” he told the feed men. 

Mr. Meyer also predicted a contin- 
uing trend toward medication through 
feed but warned against moving “too 
quickly. The wholesomeness of the 
end product is even more important 
than the type of ingredient we feed 
men put into feeds.” 

“The all-mash or complete system 








FOR NEW EQUIPMENT 
STRONG-SCOTT 


451 Toft Street N.E. 
Minneapolis 13, Minnesota 


Get complete information 
on the newest type 
Grain and Feed Processing 
Equipment 


FREE COLOR BROCHURE 
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of feeding will continue to grow be- 
cause it is sound, nutritionally speak- 
ing. There will be more specificity, or 
more feeds for more specific pur- 
poses,” added Mr. Meyer. “More and 
more attention will be paid to ration 
density, or in other words, the space 
required for a given weight of feed in 
the digestive system.” 


MANAGER’S ROLE IN A RE- 
TAIL FEED BUSINESS—“The man- 
ager’s first consideration in learning 
how to operate a successful retail 
feed business is gain the confidence of 
(1) his customers, (2) his suppliers, 
(3) his banker and (4) government 
people he deals with.” This was the 
opening statement of Ewart Stiver, 
co-owner of Stiver Bros., a 60-year 
old feed, grain and coal business with 
headquarters at Unionville, Ont. 

Speaking’ from his own 40 years of 
experience, Mr. Stiver pointed out a 
number of key aspects of his business 
that have been significant. “Don’t 
make a deal with a ‘ragged’ end. Be- 
fore completing a transaction, tidy 





up all the ‘tag’ ends so that there will 
be no misunderstanding. 

“Stiver Bros. borrows money at the 
peak demand, usually in August. 
Then we ask the banker for a little 
more than we need so as to have 
some for emergency and because the 
banker will usually not give us all 
we ask for anyway. Your banker re- 
lies heavily on a statement so it’s 
sound business to have the kind of 
statement he prefers and to have it 
ready when a loan is requested,” Mr. 
Stiver said. 

When new equipment is contem- 
plated, Mr. Stiver asks himself two 
questions: “Will the equipment make 
me a profit? Will it pay for itself in 
a reasonable length of time?” -He 
pointed out that his company, which 
has three branches besides the head- 
quarters at Unionville, owns 16 
trucks and always attempts to wear 
them out completely before trading 
for new vehicles. The tendency is to 
buy too light a truck. “It’s a sound 
idea to have good truck records” be- 





cause of the big investment involved 
in trucks, the speaker said. 

Stiver Bros. does its feed pricing 
on Monday mornings. A successful 
advertising form has been a spring 
catalog which lists prices of most 
items which are not likely to vary. 
“This catalog has had a stabilizing 
effect on competitive retail prices in 
our area. In fact, we send the catalog 
to our competitors first, before our 
customers get theirs,” Mr. Stiver 
said. 

WHY KEEP RECORDS?—For too 
long, dealers have kept records for 
tax purposes only, pointed out Lloyd 
Vivian, Walter B. Job, Ltd., Burling- 
ton, Ont. “Hip pocket methods are 
out-dated,” he said. 

Narrow profit margins and grad- 
ually rising expenses make better 
record keeping a necessity, Mr. 
Vivian said. Records are most useful 
when they are (1) designed for a 
purpose, (2) current and (3) ana- 
lyzed. Good records should reveal the 
net profit and how it compares with 





You can sell best 


...and customer satisfaction “comes in Burlap!” 


Have you ever added up the inducements you can offer when you sell 
sacked feed in burlap? They can help you in selling. Here they are: 


1. A discount on every ton of feed, when the mill provides a return- 


bag program. 


2. Simplified inventory for the customer. 
3. Identification for medicated feeds. 
4. Non-separation of formula-ingredients. 


. Your prices are competitive with returnable burlap bags. 


5 
6. Service... you can give small customers as good delivery service 


as large customers (and on the same route). 


7. Bulk customers can be served with bag-to-bulk trucks. 
8. Quantities can be bought as needed. 
9. Feed in burlap bags is sanitary and free from contamination. 


10. Accurate weights are assured in a burlap bag. 


11. Fifty-pound as well as 100-lb. bags can be offered. 
12. Farmers have many uses for empty bags...only burlap serves 


them so well! 


Quite a few selling-points, don’t you agree? Next time you’re selling 
a new customer, remember there’s a lot to be said for burlap bags! 
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the previous year, quarter and month, 
average age of accounts receivable, 
inventory, turnover rate, return on 
investment and the ratio of income 
to assets. 

It was revealing, Mr. Vivian said, 
to find out after he departmentalized 
that, although feed had a gross profit 
of only 12.4%, it had a higher gross 
profit per dollar inventory than any 
other department because of a high 
turnover rate—39 times a year. It 
does not make sense to carry two 
duplicate lines of feed or farm sup- 
plies, he said, because unnecessary 
dollars are tied up in inventory 
whereas they could be used more 
profitably elsewhere. 

Mr. Vivian’s firm had a 12.5% re- 
turn on total investment in 1958 but 
it dropped in 1959 after it had en- 
tered into several broiler and hog 
production contracts. 

WHAT MY RECORDS SHOULD 
TELL ME—“Records can help a deal- 
er decrease what he owes and in- 
crease what he owns,” stated Cliff 





Pettigrew, United Cooperatives of 
Ontario, Toronto, who discussed an- 
other aspect of record keeping. 
“Nothing is more upsetting to a cus- 
tomer who receives an incorrect bill- 
ing and nothing upsets the manager 
more than accounts that are over- 
due,” he said. 

Mr. Pettigrew advocated the use of 
budgets which are of two kinds, (1) 
the operating budget and (2) the 
money budget. The operating budget 
forecasts gross income and expenses 
for the coming year. A money budget 
is basically a “what we own, what 
we owe” balance sheet which should 
be produced every three months. 

Aging of accounts is also very de- 
sirable, Mr. Pettigrew said. “Once 
set up, the aging system is not diffi- 
cult to use.” 


PRICING — HOW TO DEVELOP 
SATISFACTORY MARGINS AND 
MEET COMPETITION — A panel on 
pricing was moderated by Murray H. 
McPhail, executive vice president, 
Ontario Retail Feed Dealers Assn., 





who, along with Prof. Lane, was re- 
sponsible for organizing the Feed 
Mill Management School. Members 
were James Morris, a feed and flour 
mill manager from Dorchester; Rob- 
ert Lawson, feed man from Stewart- 
town; Gordon McNern, Norfolk 
Farmers Cooperative, Simcoe, and 
Alan Lindsay, Ottawa Valley Grain 
Products, Renfrew. 

Mr. Lindsay: “Since we have to 
truck feed as much as 60 miles, we 
need a 15% gross margin to meet 
expenses and 18% to make a profit. 
Fluctuations in ingredient prices 
make it difficult to maintain a fair 
profit margin. I like the idea of first- 
down, first-up pricing. We don’t mind 
if the competitor knows our prices. If 
hauling distances are in a radius of 


60 miles, custom grinding and mixing 
service is in for trouble. We charge 
20¢ cwt. for grinding, 10¢ cwt. for 


mixing.” 

Mr. McNern: “We try to sell for 
cash but if the sale is made for credit, 
interest is charged at the rate of 1% 





what serves best! 
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a month. Beware of setting a price to 


| meet your competitor. The price 
| should allow for a fair margin of 
profit and service to the customer 


Grinding is done for 15¢ cwt., mixing 
for 5¢ cwt. and delivery or pickup for 
$2 ton. Bulk feed is $4 ton off bag 


price. We meet our biggest competi- 
tion—direct selling—by having our 
own pelleting equipment and out- 


servicing direct sellers.” 
Mr. Lawson: “Feed prices are es- 


tablished for the week on Monday 
mornings but grain prices vary sev- 
eral times a week. We lose money 


on deliveries but we can't do without 
it. A rigid percentage markup for- 
mula is used in pricing. We deliver 
from both our mill and supplier in 
bulk it $4 ton off bag delivered 
price. D selling is no problem 
to us.” 

Mr. Morris: “There must be a start- 
ing point in pricing. The first require- 
ment is to determine how much it 


rect 


costs to sell one ton of feed. One per 
cent per month is charged if a bill is 
not paid within 30 days. We had an 
awakening when we aged accounts 


the first time. There were some 
ns but we are now sold on 
aging accounts regularly. We have no 
trouble the interest, only 
with the principal. There is no deliv 
such. It is figured in 


for 
repercussk 
collecting 
ery charge as 
the feed prices 

SELECTING YOUR TRUCK — 
“The most common mistake when 
buying a truck is getting one too 
small,” warned R. N. Raham, General 
Motors, Oshawa, Ont. “A dealer 
should first determine what size pay- 
load will have carried. Trucks 
are selected on the basis of what they 
are going to haul.” 

Truck purchases are commonly 
made on the basis of gross vehicle 
weight (GVW) which is the total 
payload weight plus the chassis 
weight. All truck manufacturers use 
this system and the old-time designa- 
tions of 3-ton, 4-ton and 5-ton trucks 
are no longer meaningful or generally 
accepted, Mr. Raham said 

CONSIDERATIONS IN MILL 
DESIGN AND EQUIPMENT SE- 
LECTION—“Custom milling service 
has a remarkable future and the cur- 
rent trend toward feeding through 


to be 
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Stops Cannibalism! 
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farms results 
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Mix in Your Feed! 
Used at level of 10 Ibs. per ton 


of complete feed. Results in 7 to 
10 days. 
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CANADIAN MEETING—W. J. Lehman (left panel), 
Delhi, Ont., feed plant designer, explains a point in his 
talk at the Feed Mill Management School held June 6-9 at 
Guelph, Ont. Two feed men who led discussions of record 
keeping by retail dealers were Cliff Pettigrew, United 


self feeders is hurrying decentraliza- 
tion of the feed industry,” said Oak 
B. Smith, Wenger Mixer Manufac- 
turing Co., Sabetha, Kansas. 

The only hazard, Mr. Smith 
warned, is the tendency on the part 
of a few custom millers to formulate 
feeds “off the cuff,” without proper 
nutritional backgrounds and without 
developing proven feeding programs. 

“Grain banks and hay banks have 








come into their own in custom milling 
in many places and, in my opinion, 
will develop further,” Mr. Smith ex- 
plained. 

A firm desiring to offer a custom 
milling service can go about the mill 
building and equipment installation 
job in steps to ease the investment 
load, the speaker explained. He de- 
tailed the steps through which the 
feed man might go—beginning with 


Cooperatives of Ontario, Toronto, and Lloyd Vivian, Wal- 
ter B. Job, Ltd., Burlington, Ont., are pictured with a 
visual presentation. In the right panel, two U.S. speakers, 
Oak B. Smith (left), Wenger Mixer Manufacturing Co., 
and Art Stegner, Butler Manufacturing Co., examine the 
drawing of a feed mill layout. 





grain storage, grinding ahd mixing 
service, receiving of concentrates in 
bags, molasses mixing and packing 
bins, pelleting and ending with bulk 
delivery of finished feeds. 

Mr. Smith stressed a market sur- 
vey, a basic plant design which allows 
for future expansion of a mill, and 
exact step-by-step planning before 
construction is started. 

Among the tips which Mr. Smith 















































NOW AVAILABLE... 


a at ee Square Mixer 


Guaranteed to Out-Perform Any Conventional Mixer! 
Mixes Feeds, Flour, Spices, Chemicals, Minerals, etc. 


* Cuts mixing time 30%. 

© Produces homogeneous mix. 

* Discharges faster. 

* Saves up to 50% in space. 

* Low installation and maintenance costs. 

* Sanitary construction, dust-free operation. 


The advanced design of the T-R-H Square Mixer 
the superior mixing features of the hor- 
izontal batch-type mixer with the space-saving 
of the vertical type. Its super-mixing action cuts 
mixing time of the average batch over one-third, 
yet produces a more uniform mixture, with less 
than 10% deviation in batches (compared with 
20-30% in horizontal and vertical mixers). 

Because of its unique design and patented 
tapered worm, the T-R-H Square Mixer saves 
space, providing 4-ton capacity in 64 square 
feet. Its simplified design also reduces installa- 
tion costs, requires very low upkeep and makes 
stainless steel models highly economical. It also 
provides multiple inlets and outlets, with doors 
easily accessible for quick inspection and 





combines 


clean-out. 


Gentlemen: 


Name 


volutionary Ultra-Rapid Turbo-Mix 


Available in pedestal type and stainless steel 
models, the T-R-H Square Mixer is adaptable to 
ALL materials. Sizes are “%, “2, 1 and 112, and up 
to 8 tons capacity. 


MACHINE & MILL SUPPLY, INC 
12.N. E. 28 © PH. JA 8-2132 © OKLA. CITY 


mann 7 


Ross Machine & Mill Supply, Inc. 
12 N. E. 28th S., Oklahoma City, Okla. / 


Please send FREE literature on the new, revolutionary T-R-H line. 
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suggested were: Test mill footings 
carefully; check access and egress 
from the mill site; consider that al- 
most half of the mill’s man hour 
will be spent on receiving and storing 
ingredients; have a basement under 
at least part of the mill building: 
buy at least a 50-ft. scale; put the 
molasses tank in the basement; don’t 
have too small a duct on the pellet 
cooler; and have hoppers 60° below 
horizontal to simplify material flow 


BULK HANDLING IS GOOD 
BUSINESS—“Almost half of the U.S. 
feed tonnage is now handled in bulk 
and the trend is not slowing down,” 
said Art Stegner, Butler Manufac- 
turing Co., Kansas City. He suggest- 
ed that dealers begin by installing 
small tanks in the 7-8 ton class with 
the view of selling them to feeders 
later when dealers are ready for 25- 
ton bins. 

Drive-under tanks cost about twice 
those of ground-level bins, Mr. Steg- 
ner said. 

“Going into bulk too fast too big 
can be a mistake, however,” Mr. 
Stegner warned. “Don’t move too 
fast. Check the market. And after 
you have installed bulk service, mer- 
chandise it. Follow through and see 
to it that bulk is giving the advan- 
tages to the customer that it should.” 


“Another major danger for dealers 
is a ‘short cash’ position,” said Mr. 
Stegner. “Don’t jeopardize your busi- 
ness by exceeding a sound, financing 
plan.” 

The future of grain banks is as- 
sured, Mr. Stegner said, adding that 
“grain banks can increase profits to 
dealers by aiding other parts of the 
business.” The grain bank lends it- 
self best to standard complete feed 
production, he stated. 


DESIGNING THE LOCAL FEED 
MILL—W. J. Lehman, Delhi, Ont., 
mill designer, explained a sketch of 
a mill installation and told dealers 
who were considering building to ask 
themselves questions like these: 
What feed tonnage do I have? What 
increase is possible in the future? 
What kinds of feeds are they? Are 
they handled in bag or bulk? Do I 
have customer grinding and mixing? 
What ingredients do I use? How 
much? Do I intend to pellet? What 
liquids will I use? What properties 
do I plan to use? What about labor? 
Competition? If the dealer answers 
these questions, he will have an idea 
of what kind of feed mill he requires. 


TECHNIQUES FOR EFFECTIVE 
CREDIT CONTROL — Prof. W. M. 
Braithwaite of the OAC staff con- 
ducted a question-and-answer session 
on credit control. A number of deal- 
ers said they give a 1% discount for 
cash if the bill is paid in 10 days 
and charge one half of 1% on charges 
more than 30 days. It appeared that 
competitive dealers often govern an- 
other dealer’s credit policy. One re- 
port said that a group of dealers in 
one area met to formulate a com- 
mon credit policy. Each one sent the 
same letter explaining the policy to 
each of his customers. The letter was 
signed by “Feed Dealers Assn.” and 
had excellent results for all dealers. 

One dealer reported that his book- 
keeper can age 500 accounts in one 
day’s work. Hans Steiger, Millbank 
Flour & Feed, said that “a sound, 
solid pricing and credit policy is es- 


| sential in the feed business.” 


CAN YOU AFFORD TO MOD- 
ERNIZE AND EXPAND?—A dealer 
should not think of expanding if his 
business isn’t currently profitable, 
said Peter Regan, Ralston Purina, 
Ltd. “Get into the profit side before 
expanding,” he stated. There is only 
one sure way to know how a business 
is doing and that is by having a profit 

(Turn to CANADIAN, page 99) 
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Expect Rejection of USDA Request to 
Extend Poultry Inspection Exemptions 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 

Feedstaffs Washington Correspondent 

WASHINGTON Rejection of a 
U.S. Department of Agriculture re- 
quest to extend the exemption of cer- 
tain poultry processing plants from 
inspection under the Poultry Inspec- 
tion Act was indicated here this week, 
when an almost unanimous opposition 
group appeared here before a sub- 
committee of the House Agricultural 
Committee. 

This committee consisted of virtu- 
ally all the big poultry and turkey 
industry associations, labor organiza- 
tions and the Federation of Women’s 
Clubs. They were accompanied by 
members of Congress who joined 
them in expressing objections to any 
further extension of the exemption 


which USDA put into effect when 


the poultry inspection act was passed, 
on the grounds that it did not have 
the money to pay for the continuous 
inspection service ordered by the law. 


USDA officials—in asking for a 
further authorization to exempt small 
plants and canners, soup plants and 
frozen dinner processors told the 
House sub-committee that out of ap- 
proximately 330 plants currently ex- 
empt from continuous federal inspec- 
tion service, 215 were presently pay- 
ing for the cost of complete federal 
inspection and represented 85% of 
the poultry and turkey meat which 
went into- further processing after 
slaughtering and evisceration. USDA 
officials admitted that complete in- 
spection of all plants would cost 
slightly more than $1.25 million an- 
nually 

Plants which are currently exempt 
from inspection for this type of addi- 
tional processing do not obtain the 
federal label of ‘“wholesomeness” 
which is available to plants which are 
fully inspected or which pay their 
own inspection costs. The non-inspect- 
ed plants are said to carry labels stat- 
ing that they are exempt from USDA 
inspection 

Issue of Opposition 

This is precisely the issue of the 
opposition which stated that even 
such small loop-holes in complete in- 
spection were hazards to the stand- 
ards of wholesomeness that the poul- 
try inspection law was designed to 
provide and, consequently, were a 
threat to the efforts of the industry 
to promote the highest standard of 
quality for poultry and turkey meats. 

During the brief hearing, it was 
developed that the Senate Appropria- 
tions Committee had suggested that 
USDA come before it with a request 


for supplemental appropriations to 





WIN NERS—tTrophy-holding winners 
of the top two prizes of the North- 
west Feed Manufacturers Assn. golf 
outing at the Minnesota Valley Coun- 
try Club June 18 are Walt Langley 
(left), Excelsior, Minn., Grain Ter- 
ninal Assn., and “Whitey” Campbell, 
Minneapolis, Union Bag-Camp Paper 
Corp. Mr. Langley shot the low net 
score of 65 and Mr. Campbell’s 74 
was the low gross score. About 270 
persons attended the association's 
golf outing banquet, during which 
scores of donated prizes were award- 
ed. 











cover the cost of full inspection of 
plants which are currently exempt 
through June 30, 1960. 

Subsequently a conference commit- 
tee of Congress reported the USDA 
appropriations bill in which it has 
approved the USDA budget request, 
and the Senate Appropriations Com- 
mittee report carried language which 
clearly indicates that it expects USDA 
to come to it with a request for the 
additional money to bring all poultry 
and turkey processing plants under 
full coverage of the law after June 
30, 1960. 

Feed industry officials, when in- 
formed of the unanimous opposition 
of the poultry industry groups and 
that of the labor organizations and 
women's clubs, agreed that even the 
existing exemption was improper and 
potentially a serious loop-hole which 
could bring discredit on the best of 
efforts of the poultry and turkey in- 
dustry promotion goals. 

In view of the attitude of the Sen- 
ate Appropriations Committee it 
seems probable that USDA will be 
compelled to drop its exemption pro- 
visions and expand coverage to all 
plants and in the meantime come 
forth with a supplemental budget re- 
quest for the additional funds in ex- 
cess of its budget request for ap- 
proximately $10.3 million for the next 
fiscal year. The language in the Sen- 
ate report may be construed as an 
order to proceed in this vein if Con- 
gress fails to add funds at this session. 


—_ 


Self-Service Displays 
Designed by Pfizer 
For Health Products 


NEW YORK—A new self-service 
floor display promoting animal health 
products has been designed for re- 
tailers by Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc. 

“This year’s fall pack of animal 
health products is carefully designed 
to help retailers develop a good sales 
volume, utilizing a strong display 
item with a minimum of floor space,” 
says J. Jerome Thompson, vice presi- 
dent and general manager of the 
firm's agricultural division. 

The fall pack, a colorful red, yellow 
and black floor piece, provides three 
shelves for setting up an animal 
health department in full view of the 
customer. 

Mr. Thompson said the program 
features a consumer premium and an 
assortment of products designed to 
treat 80% of all livestock and poultry 
diseases. This is the seventh straight 
year for Pfizer fall pack promotions 
in the animal health field. The de- 
cision to continue them, he said, was 
based on continued success with re- 
tailers and consumers in previous 
years. 

In addition to in-store promotion, 
Pfizer will support retailers with na- 
tional advertising in farm magazines 
and on radio and television. Dave 
Livingston, radio-TV personality, will 
appear on radio and TV spots. 

Products in the program include 
Terramycin for Mastitis, Terramycin 
A&D Scours Tablets, Terramycin Ani- 
mal Formula Soluble Powder and 
Terramycin Egg Formula. 

Consumer premiums with the 
products include a jack knife and a 
Swiss-made wrist watch. The latter 
will be available at one third of re- 





| tail cost to poultry raisers who also 


mail in a package label. 
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Canada Feed Mill 


BASSANO, ALBERTA—X L Feed 
& Supply, Ltd., is building the first 
all steel combination feed mill and 
seed cleaning plant in Canada near 
here. 

The complete design equipment 
and erection is being done by Larson 
& Baardson Service, Ltd., Vancouver, 
B.C., and Calgary, Alta. 








“MERRY-GO-ROUND”—Six rows of 
caged hens, seven cages high (right), 
revolving inside a round house 
(above) is the center of a new “egg 
factory” system developed by the 
Cyclo Manufacturing Co., Denver 
(first reported in Feedstuffs, June 4). 
Jim Helbig, Cyclo vice president, says 
the cages make one revolution per 
hour, “bringing the birds to the feed 
instead of bringing the feed to the 
birds.” Feed and water troughs are 
stationary and each hen has two min- 
utes per hour to eat and drink. In a 
6,000-hen pilot plant using this sys- 
tem, birds are producing 4,500 eggs 
daily, Mr. Helbig reports. Company 
officials say it would take a staff of 
nine to run a 100,000-hen Cyclo egg 
operation. 





GFDNA Offers Booklet to Help Acquaint 
Mill Employees with Jobs, Opportunities 


MINNEAPOLIS—A booklet which 
feed mill managers can use to help 
new employees get off to a good start 
and also point others toward more 
satisfying careers has been published 
by the feed committee of the Grain 
& Feed Dealers National Assn. 

Entitled, “Career Sense,” the book- 
let is being offered for exclusive use 
of direct members of the GFDNA and 
members of affiliated associations 
through secretaries of these organi- 
zations. 

It is humorously illustrated by 
Robert Osborn, the cartoonist who 
illustrated the “sense” booklets dis- 
tributed by the U.S. Navy. The text, 
with appropriate humorous touches, 
tells the employee why his job is im- 
portant, what his employer expects 
of him and how he can best progress 
in his career with a vital industry. 
It was written by Frank T. Heffel- 
finger II, Peavey Feed Mills, chair- 
man of the GFDNA feed committee. 

“Your success as an employee de- 
pends completely upon the success of 
the business,” the booklet points out. 
“The more it prospers, the greater 
your opportunity. . . . No one can 
decide your future for you. You have 
to make up your own mind about 
that. All we can say is that if you 
honestly dedicate yourself, there is 
no finer business in the world.” 

It continues on another page, .. . 
“you'll start running into people 
called ‘customers’. Chances are you 
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already know a good many of them 
as friends and neighbors, but don't 
push your friendship too far. A feed 
store is no place to gas about last 
night’s bowling match; unless, of 
course, the customer brings the sub- 
ject up. Chances are your customer 
came in for information, advice, or 
to make a purchase, and no matter 
how friendly you are, you should see 
to his needs in a smart, businesslike 
—yet friendly—way.” 

Depending on the acceptance of 
“Career Sense,” there is a possibility 
that a series will be developed dealing 
with such subjects as customer rela- 
tionships, selling, machinery and 
housekeeping, Mr. Heffelfinger said. 

Sample copies of the booklet are 
being sent to direct members of the 
GFDNA and to secretaries of affili- 
ated associations. Additional booklets 
are offered at 25¢ for single copies, 
$5 for 25, $18 for 100 and $30 for 
200. They may be ordered from -the 
Grain & Feed Dealers National Assn., 
400 Folger Bldg., Washington 5, D.C. 


——_- 


See Rise in Southeast 


Commodity Shipments 


MEMPHIS, TENN. -— Southeast 
shippers expect to load nearly a mil- 
lion freight cars July 1 through 
September of this year, an increase 
of 1.6% over the same time last year. 

That was the summation report of 
25 commodity groups from the nine 
southeast states at the two-day quar- 
terly meeting in Memphis’ Hotel Pea- 
body of about 300 industry and rail 
officials of the Southeast Shippers 
Advisory Board. 

“It’s a gradual, unspectacular in- 
crease—a normal increase for the na- 
tion’s second-ranked area in total 
carload shipments—and reflects its 
continued industrial expansion,” said 
W. L. Harvey, Washington, manager 
of railroad relations of the Associa- 
tion of American Railroads. 

The southeast area has consistently 
topped national increase in ship- 
ments by about 1.5%, he said. 

Cotton is one of the few commodi- 
ties expected to decrease in demand 
for rail cars during the quarter. 
George M. Powell of Memphis, chair- 
man of the cotton committee, said 
the need would be 5% less during the 
quarter than the same time last year. 








ARKANSAS POULTRY WEEK—Governor Orval E. Faubus proclaims June 
20-25 as “Poultry Week in Arkansas” and asks all residents of the state to 
give full support to its observance. Arkansas’ poultry industry ranks third 
in the nation and returns about $110 million annually. Witnessing the sign- 
ing of the proclamation include, from left: Raymond Higgins, Hot Springs; 
Miss Annette Reeves, Malvern, an entry in the Poultry Princess contest; 


Joe Ray, Danville; J. E. Hinshaw, Springdale, and John Haid, Little Rock. 


The men are officials in the Arkansas Poultry Federation. 


Poultry Week Set 
In Arkansas; Plan 
Two-Day Festival 


LITTLE ROCK, ARK. — Governor 
Orval E. Faubus has proclaimed the 
week of June 20-25 as “Arkansas 
Poultry Week.” In Little Rock, a two- 
day Poultry Festival will be held to 
honor the state’s third largest indus- 
try, which returns about $110 mil- 
lion a year. 

The festival, to be held on June 
24 and 25, will include a “chicken 
cooking” contest and a beauty con- 
test to select the state’s representa- 
tive to the Miss Universe pageant 

The winning beauty will be crowned 
“Arkansas’ Poultry Princess” at a 
$50-a-plate banquet in Robinson 
Auditorium during the June 25 eve- 
ning program, beginning at 7 p.m. 

The Arkansas Poultry Federation 
will offer its $50-a-plate guests some 
top-notch entertainment at the din- 
ner, featuring Gordon MacRae and 
his wife Sheila, stars of television 
and motion pictures. 

Arkansas’ poultry people have gone 
all out on this first big state festival 
to be held in the capital city. About 
800 peresons are expected to attend 
the festival dinner, including national 
figures in poultry production, distri- 
bution, processing and other fields of 
the industry and its affiliates 

The poultry representatives for 
Arkansas have put up some attrac- 
tive prizes for entries in the Chicken 
Cookin’ Contest and Poultry Princess 
Contest. Three top winners in the 
cooking contest will share in over 
$1,000 value of major electrical ap- 
pliances, while the beauty contest 
winner will receive $1,000 in cash 
and an all-expense-paid trip to the 
Florida Miss Universe contest July 
2-10. 

And to go even more “big-time,” 
the coronation banquet will be tele- 
vised throughout the state and 
fringes of bordering states by an 
Arkansas television network. The 
program, which includes perform- 
ances by Gordon and Sheila MacRae 
and crowning of the Poultry Princess, 
will be carried by KARK-TV in 
Little Rock, KFSA in Fort Smith 
and KTVE in El Dorado. 
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NEW CORPORATION 
WALTERBORO, S.C.—Mobile Mill- 
er, Inc., Walterboro, has been granted 
a charter by Frank Thornton, secre- 
tary of state, to engage in the grain 
business. 











USDA Accepts Bids 


For Caponette Canning | 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 


ment of Agriculture accepted offers | 
on June 8 from four bidders to con- | 


vert 14 million pounds of USDA- 
owner frozen caponette to a canned- 
boned meat product. 

Vendors were required to submit 
bids in two parts, the first for pre- 
paring the frozen caponette for can- 
ning, and the second for the canning 
operation. Bids accepted 
preparation charges ranging from 
$0.0225 to $0.0285 per pound (of the 
frozen product) and canning charges 
ranging from $0.1879 to $0.1905 per 
pound based on the net weight of 
the canned product. 

Offers were accepted on the basis 
of the lowest total cost to USDA, 
including cost of transportation from 
the place of storage to the vendor's 
processing plant. Bids were received 
from 9 firms. 

Approximately 1.2 million pounds 
of caponettes remain to be processed 
Additional offers for processing are 
invited each Thursday by 1 pm 
(EDT) until further notice 

Details of the June 8 
awards follow: 

Blue Star Foods, Inc., Council 
Bluffs, Iowa, 650,000 Ib., $0.0225 per 
pound preparation price, and $0.1879 
per pound canning price; Tasty Foods 
Co., Burlington, Ky., 300,000 Ib 
$0.02369 preparation, $0.1906 canning; 
North American Packing Corp., Bos- 
ton, Mass., 300,000 Ib., $0.0240 prepa- 
ration, $0.1895 canning; Rockingham 
Poultry Mktg. Cooperative, 150,000 
Ib., $0.0285 preparation, and $0.1895 
canning. 


contract 


~ 
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Cargill Transfer 


MINNEAPOLIS — Ronald G. Sell- 
man has been named to head a 
branch office opened in Wichita Falls 
Texas, by the grain division of Car- 
gill, Ine., agricultural products firm 
with headquarters here. 

The office will engage mainly in 
purchase of wheat, milo and other 
grains for domestic use and for ex- 
port through Port Arthur and other 
Cargill elevators on the Gulf, a com- 
pany announcement said. 

Mr. Sellman, a native of Taylors 
Falis, Minn., and a graduate in 1955 
of the University of Minnesota, 
joined Cargill in 1957 and worked in 
Minneapolis, Omaha and Kansas City 
offices before transferring to Wichita 
Falls. 





included | 





Oilseed Meal Futures 


Ease on Memphis Board 


MEMPHIS, TENN.—On the basis 
of slow demand for the cash article, 
oilseed meal futures contracts eased 
on the Memphis Board of Trade the 
past week. 

The soybean oi] meal market was 
a slow trading affair, with spot de- 
mand dminishing in volume. Pres- 
sure continued from the processors’ 
current crush, which is in excess of 
feed manufacturers’ needs, a pit ob- 
server said. On-track meal developed 
in a number of areas over the nation 
he added. 

Forward old crop trading 
were still at a good premium 
spot prices. This situation likely will 
continue with no immediate signs of 
increase ‘n feed business in relation 
to crushing capacity 

Interest developed in the trade for 
cash soybean meal for forward 
months’ delivery at present prices 

The July soybean oil meal option 
has been under pressure from hedg- 
ing and long liquidation 

Cottonseed oil meal was quiet. The 
demand for cash meal showed a bet- 
ter tone, nearby prices holding steady 
at a lower level. Signs of a pickup 
for the cash article were missing 

Memphis basis soybean oil meal 
closed June 14 unchanged, compared 
with 7; unrestricted soybean 


ideas 


over 


oil 


June 7; 
oil meal unchanged to 85¢ ton lower 
and bulk solvent cottonseed oil meal 
unchanged to $1 lower 

Trading for the period amounted 
to 4,500 tons of unrestricted soybean 
oil meal and 300 tons of bulk solvent 
cottonseed oil meal 
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Slower Hatchery 
Output Reported 


SALISBURY, MD 

the 
down their pace with fewer settings 
last week. The total number of eggs 
set in the 22 important broiler pro- 
ducing 52.101.000. Th's 


Broiler chick 


across nation slowed 


states was 


| was 2% below the previous week and 


| concrete elevator is 


the lowest set since April 23 

Settings were down in 16 of the 22 
The sizeable 
included Georgia, North 


Alabama, Mississippi and 


states States showing 
decreases 
Carolina 
Delaware. 
states 
chicks 
but 
week 


the 22 
»der 
week, 


Ch'ck placements in 
totalled 39,118,000 bro 
1% below the 
11% above the corresponding 
a year ago. Decreases 
for 15 states compared with the pre- 

sizeable 
Carolina 


previous 
were repor ted 


vious week. States showing 
decreases included North 
Delaware and Indiana 
Prices in Delmarva improved dur- 
ing the week. The average price paid 
on the farm week was 18.25¢ 
compared to 17.74¢ the week before 
A year ago the pric 16.53¢ lb 


last 


was 
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BUILT 


A new 166,000 bu 
under construc- 
It is being built 
Co. to 
re- 


ELEVATOR BEING 
PERRY, IOWA 


tion in Rippey, Iowa 
by the Farmer Cooperative 
replace the elevator that burned 
cently. Younglove Construction Co 
Sioux City, estimat the build 
ing will Aug. 15 


be comp 





The 


lowest cost 


See 


product 
FEEDS. Its unmatched stability solves storage problems 
nates troublesome liquid handling. Only 55¢ per 


DRI-AN 
ANISE COMPOUND 
(Now Patented) 
MINERAL 


Elimi- 


now on the market for 


b. Use 2 to 4 


lbs. per ton. Write for details. 


TASTE ENGINEERING, INC. 


1401 West Hubbard Street 
MOnroe 6-5255 


Manufacturers . 


Chicago 22, lilinois 


Importers oe Distributors 





A FEAST FOR FLIES! 
stant type Fly Killer 


it easy to apply on window ledges 
inside or outside barns or other build- 
ses flies congregate 
very effective for mosquitoes, ants, wasps, and 


doors 


ings or wherever 


gnats 


MOST WANTED FLY KILLER FOR THE FARMI 
STOCK IT... TALK IT... SELL IT! 


A new DDVP 
Plastic Squeeze Bottle makes 


/ \N NEW,HANDY 

’ PLASTIC 
SQUEEZE / 
BOTTLE! // 


CASH IN NOW ON 
FAST SELLING 
HILLTOP 
FLY-KOLA 


Pint Size, $2.95 Seller 
Wholesale Each $1.73 
Dozen, $20.75 
4 oz. Size, 98 
Wholesale Each 
Dozen, $7.50 


almost in- 


eround 


Also 


Seller 
65c 





f 


~ax 
or 

|} tects animals in 
Will not 
Reports 


sa2> TABEX fly spray 


FOR DAIRY CATTLE, ALL LIVESTOCK 
Approved for use on Dairy Cows 
pesture 
contaminate milk or 
show TABEX 
production up to I5% 


READY TO USE 
KILLER OF 
HORSE FLIES 
HORN FLIES 
STABLE FLIES 
HOUSE FLIES 
MOSQUITOES 
Other Biting 
Insects 


Pro- 
and bern 
meat 


increased milk 


Suggested Retail, $1.89 Gallon—Wholesale, $8.70, Case 6 Gallons 





Shipped in Case Lots (6) Only 
55 Gollon Drum, $1.29 Gallon Wholesale, 
30 Gallon Drum, $1.39 Gallon Wholesale, 


$46.00 Drum Deposit 
$4.00 Drum Deposit 


WRITE FOR COMPLETE CATALOG! 


718 Washington Ave. No., Minneapolis 1, Minn. 
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Hatchings of Heavy 
Breed Poults Show 
7% Drop in May 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture reports that the 
number of heavy breed poults hatched 
during May was 7% less than the 
number hatched in May, 1959. A 
slight increase in heavy white poult 
output was more than offset by a de- 
cline in other heavy breeds. 

Production of light breed turkey 
poults, meanwhile, continues sharply 
below a year ago. 

The let-up in hatchery production 
of heavy breed poults, which started 
in April, reflects the reports of 
shortages of hatching eggs and poults. 

During the first three months this 
year, the production of heavy breed 
turkeys showed an average increase 
of 33% over the same period in 1959. 
Then, in April, numbers began to fall 
behind the morthly totals of 1959. 

During May, the hatch of heavy 
white breed poults was up 2%, but 
the hatch of other heavy breed poults 
was down 10%. Heavy white breed 
poults totaled 3,745,000, compared 
with 3,661,000 in May 1959. Other 
heavy breeds (mostly broadbreasted 
bronze) totaled 11,918,000, compared 
with 13,172,000 in May 1959. The 
number of light breed poults hatched 
juring May totaled 1,551,000, com- 
pared with 2,434,000 in May last year 

1 decrease of 36%. 

Production of heavy breed poults 
during the first five months of 1960 
was 8% larger than a year earlier. 
The hatch of heavy white breed 
poults during this period was up 16% 
ind other heavy breeds up 6%. Out- 
put of light breed poults January 
through May 1960 was down 46% 
from the same period in 1959. Total 
hatch of poults all breeds during the 
first 5 months of 1960 was approxi- 
mately the same as a year earlier. 

Turkey eggs in incubators on June 
1 indicate that the number of heavy 
white breeds hatched in June will be 
larger, but the hatch of other heavy 
poults will be smaller than in June 
last year. Light breed poult hatch in 
June will be considerably smaller 
than a year earlier. 

For. more information about the 
turkey outlook, see the report by the 
Poultry Survey Committee which ap- 
peared in the June 11 issue of Feed- 
stuffs. 
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Poultry Meeting Set 
At U. of Connecticut 


STORRS, CONN Several hun- 
dred egg producers and broiler grow- 
ers are expected to attend the an- 
nual summer poultry meeting at the 
Connecticut on Mon- 
June 27, at 7:30 p.m. 
speakers appearing on the 
program, and their subjects, include: 

John C. Huttar, director of poul- 
ry industry relations for the Grange 
Federation Exchange, Inc., 


University of 
day 
Three 


| 
Lea rue 
] ca, N.Y., discussing the competi- 
t position of the poultry industry; 
L. A. Wilhelm, The Quaker Oats 
Co., Chicago, on the subject of new 
products and ideas to increase sales, 
nd Frank Lipman, president of the 
Lipman Poultry Co., Augusta, Maine, 
discussing the feasibility of trans- 
porting grains by water from the 
Midwest. 

Dr. Edwin P. Singsen, head of the 
department of poultry science will act 


as chairman of the meeting. 


Feed Mill Planned 


RED OAK, IOWA—<A _ $170,000 
feed mill and elevator will be built 
at Red Oak Farmers Mercantile Co., 
a cooperative, it was announced by 
Milt Baldwin, manager. A contract 
has let to the Mid-States Con- 
struction Co., Omaha. The mill is ex- 
pected to be open by Jan. 1, 1961. 


been 





. 
Feed Consumption 
Running Behind ’59 

WASHINGTON—Commercial feed- 
stuffs use continues to run behind 
last year’s volume, according to a 
U.S. Department of Agriculture re- 
port out this week. 

Consumption of commercial feed- 
stuffs during April totaled 1.5 million 
tons—a drop of 260,000 tons from 
March and 78,000 tons below April, 
1959. This decline, USDA said, con- 
tributed to a cut of about 1%, com- 
paring disappearance for the first 
seven months of this season (October 
through April) with the same period 
a year earlier. This year’s seven- 
month disappearance total was re- 
corded as 119 million tons—about 
130,000 tons below the like 1959 peri- 
od 


USDA said disappearance of feed 
per animal unit totaled 140 Ib. per 
unit this year as against 141 Ib. per 
unit last year. 

Oilseed Meal Use 

Oilseed meal consumption during 
the first seven months of the current 
season was, at 7.1 million tons, about 
320,000 tons below the same months 
last year. Increased production of 
cottonseed meal, however, more than 
offset the smaller output of soybean 
meal. 

Exports of around 615,900 tons of 
oilseed meals the first seven months 
compare with 352,500 tons last year, 
while imports of 34,000 tons this year 
compare with 124,800 tons last year. 
Stocks of oilseed meal at processing 
plants came to 371,700 tons at the 
end of April as against 277,500 tons 
a year earlier. 

Consumption of soybean meal, Oc- 
tober through April, totaled nearly 
5 million tons as against 5.3 million 
last year. Cottonseed meal consump- 
tion totaled 1.8 million tons for the 
seven months, an increase of 120,000 
tons. 

Other Feeds 

USDA reported that grain by-prod- 
uct feed consumption amounted to 4 
million tons, October through April. 
This was 240,000 tons more than for 
the same months last year. 

Wheat millfeeds accounted for 
124,000 tons of the increase, gluten 
feed and meal 70,000 tons, rice mill- 
feeds 36,000 and other grain by-prod- 
ucts smaller amounts. 

Alfalfa meal production started 
later this season and output has been 
somewhat below last year. 

A small gain in the production of 
fish meal was not enough to counter- 
act the sharp drop in imports. Avail- 
able supplies of 134,000 tons this sea- 
son are down from the 164,000 tons 
of the season before. 





Revision of Standards 
For Mixed Grain Asked 


WASHINGTON—A proposal to re- 
vise the U.S. official grain standards 
for mixed grain was announced this 
week by the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture. 

The proposed revision provides 
that wild oats and certain mixtures 
of cultivated and wild oats would 
be defined as mixed feed oats, and 
that mixed grain which meets the 
requirements of mixed feed oats 
would be graded No. 1 or No. 2 mixed 
feed oats on the basis of certain qual- 
ity factors. The quality factors that 
determine the grade of mixed feed 
oats will be its content of foreign 
material, damaged kernels, and heat- 
damaged kernels, and test weight 
per bushel. 

The revision is being proposed at 
the request of the Minneapolis Grain 
Exchange. 

Public hearings will not be held, 
but persons interested in the pro- 
posals may submit written data, 
views and arguments to the Director 
of the Grain Division, Agricultural 
Marketing Service, U.S. Department 
of Agriculture, Washington 25, D.C., 
on or before July 15, 1960. 





E. H. Smythe Promoted 
By American Cyanamid 


NEW YORK, N.Y.—Edward H. 
Smythe has been appointed market- 
ing director for the Agricultural Di- 
vision of American 
Cyanamid Co. ef- 
fective June 1, an- 
nounced Clifford 
D. Siverd, general 
manager for the di- 
vision. Mr. Smythe 
succeeds BurtonF. 
Bowman who was 
recently named 
assistant general 
manager for the 
division. Mr. 
Smythe has been patties 
assistant marketing director for the 
division and has had the additional 
responsibility of supervising the 
field sales force. In 1957, he joined 
American Cyanamid and served as 
merchandising manager which in- 
cluded the development of new prod- 
ucts, marketing concepts, merchan- 
dising strategy, and sales promotion. 

Previous to joining American Cy- 
anam‘d, Mr. Smythe’s background 
had been in the area of food market- 
ing and distribution. Five years were 
spent in merchandising food products 
for General Foods Corp. For 10 years 
he served as sales and advertising 
manager for Rockwood Co. of Brook- 
lyn promoting branded goods. Prior 
to the war, Mr. Smythe operated his 
own brokerage business in the mid- 
South. 


Pacific N. W. Group 
Elects New Officers 


SPOKANE, WASH.—Jack Finch, 
Aslin-Finch Co., Spokane, was elect- 
ed president of the Pacific Northwest 
Grain Dealers Assn. here at the 
group’s recent annual convention. He 
succeeds H. L. Powell, Lewiston, 
Idaho. 

(A report of a convention talk by 
Robert C. Woodworth, Minneapolis, 
Cargill, Inc., vice president, who 
called for a trade public relations 
effort, appeared in Feedstuffs, June 
11.) 





Other Pacific Northwest Grain 
Dealers Assn. officers are: Clifford 
Simmons, Rockford (Wash.) Grain 
Growers, first vice president; Harb 
Blunk, Almira (Wash.) Farmers 
Warehouse Co.; R. H. (Dick) Steph- 
ens, Archer -Daniels- Midland Co., 
Spokane, reelected treasurer, and 
Merrill D. Sather, Spokane, renamed 
executive secretary. 

New directors include: 

O. S. Thorvilson, Montana Eleva- 
tor Co., Great Falls, Mont.; D. J. 
Woodland, General Mills, Inc., Sperry 
Operations, Portland; Fred Cann, La- 
tah County Grain Growers, Moscow, 
Idaho; Murray Lessing, Louis Drey- 
fus Corp., Portland; Arthur R. Hill, 
the Arthur R. Hill Co., Inc., Seattle. 

R. H. Gemberling, Gemberling 
Grain Co., Spokane; Winston Weber, 
Odessa (Wash.) Union V/arehouse 
Co., and Wayne Daggett, North Pa- 
cific Grain Growers, Portland. 


ip 
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Representative Named 


For Jacobson Machine 


MINNEAPOLIS — California Mill 
Equipment Co. has been appointed 
the Jacobson representative in the 
states of California, Arizona and Ne- 
vada, according to Ralph M. Jacob- 
son, president of Jacobson Machine 
Works, Inc., Minneapolis, Minn. 

Gene Thomas, Dave Weston and 
Pat Cunningham will all be offering 
the complete Jacobson line of ham- 
mermills and feed mill equipment, 
and adequate stocks of normal re- 
placement parts will be available 
from the new California Mill Equip- 
ment Co. address at 1362 North 
Carolan Ave., Burlingame, Cal. 





New Coccidios} 
Drug Developed 


OTTAWA, CANADA — 
ment of a new drug, said to be ef- 
fective in combating coccidiosis, was 
revealed here by Dr. R. S. Aries, 
Aries Associates, Stamford, Conn., at 
the annual meeting of the Canadian 
Institute of Chemistry. 

The new product can be utilized 
either as a feed additive to prevent 
occurrence of coccidiosis or as a drug 
to cure the disease, officials 
said. It will be available to commer- 
cial poultry growers in most coun- 
tries in the world. Its development 
is credited to the combined efforts of 
research and field tests in eight coun- 
tries. 

Generic Name: Mepyrium 

Manufacture and use of the drug, 
whose generic name is mepyrium, 
was described before the C.I.C.'s bio- 
chemical section in a paper authored 
by Dr. Aries and Dr. Albert Parsons 

(Turn to NEW DRUG, page 113) 


lngeedlinek: Trend 
In Downhill Slide 


If you're in the market for peanut 
meal, you can expect to pay more for 
it today than you did a week earlier. 
Otherwise, except for mighty few 
other items, ingredients are sliding 
sideways or descending a market 
slope of varying fall. 

Half-hearted interest on the part 
of consumers sent soybean meal 
downhill this week—a decline of 
somewhere around $3 at most mar- 
kets. 

This week’s millfeeds movement 
and interest in both bran and mid- 
dlings squelched a slight gain in red 
dog. 

The alfalfa meal market was de- 
scribed as steady, but some observers 
said drier weather may bring heavier 
alfalfa cutting and easier prices. 








Feeds: Average Bulk Prices and Index 
of Weighted Prices* 
(Dollars Per Ton) 





Change 
June from 
7, previous 
week 


June 
1960 





OILSEED MEALS 
Prices at prin. mkts.: 


Soybean meal 
Cottonseed meal .... 
Linseed meal 

Copra cake or meal.. 
Peanut meal 


ANIMAL PROTEIN 
FEEDS 


Prices at prin. mkts.: 


Meat meal 
Tankage 
Fish meal 


GRAIN HIGH-PRO- 
TEIN FEEDS: 

Prices at prin. mkts.: 

Gluten feed & meal.. 

Dist. dried grains ... 

Brewers dried grains. 

Index 

WHEAT MILLFEEDS 
Prices at prin. mkts.: 


Bran 
a a and shorts .. 


OTHER MILLFEEDS 
Prices at prin. mkts.: 


Hominy feed 
Rice bran 


ALFALFA MEAL 
Prices at prin. mkts.. 
Index 


MOLASSES, FEEDING 
Prices at prin. mkts.. 


ALL FEEDSTUFFS 


FEED GRAINS 
Prices at prin. mkts.: 





“Base pees of index is 1947-49. 
Source: Agricultural Marketing Service, USDA. 
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She won't know the difference but you will! 


when you replace high-cost skim milk with Borden's low-cost new Hi-Fat MRB 


New Hi-Fat MRB, a development of Borden’s Nutrition Research 
Laboratory and Test Farm at Elgin, Illinois, now gives you more 
mixing flexibility than ever before in the preparation of economical 
calf milk replacers, calf starters and other specialty feeds that call 
for high fat content. 


In addition to its palatable and highly-digestible whey solubles 
and soy flakes, the New MRB formula contains choice white grease 
to bring the fat level up to 15%. By having your extra source of 
animal fats evenly dispersed in a product that flows freely and 
mixes easily you can actually cut down on mixing time as well as 
your product inventory. 


Borden’s Hi-Fat MRB — as well as the regular MRB formula — 
are the only Milk Replacer Bases available to the industry. They 
are both higher than dry skim milk or buttermilk in protein, gross 


energy values and vitamins. Yet, in spite of their nutr 
riority, Hi-Fat MRB and MRB are significantly 
other milk nutrient sources. 


tional supe- 
1 price than 


Both MRB formulas are free-flowing, easily mixed and readily 
suspended when your calf milk replacers are reconstituted with 
water. Mix after mix, you'll find the MRB formula onsistently 
superior products that will fit all your formulation requirements 
for high-quality milk nutrients at a low cost 


orden’s feed supplements division 
350 Madison Avenue + New York 17, N.Y. 


Better products throug! fe eseorch 


Replace high-cost milk nutrients in ali your specialty feeds with low-cost MRB and Hi-Fat MRB — Calf Milk Replacers - Calf and Pig Starters - Dog and Cat Foods - Mink and Fish Feeds 
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Feed Buying Study—Part 2 





What Farmers Think 
Of Their Feed Dealers* 


By Dr. R. L. Kohls and H. F. Krueckeberg 
Purdue University 


In the first article (June 11, Feed- 
stuffs) the way in which farmers 
shopped for feed and their knowl- 
edge of various feed sources were ex- 
plored. In addition to this important 
knowledge of actual behavior, what 
farmers think of their feed dealers is 
of real consequence to the operators 
of these businesses. 

Though each of the farmers in the 
various areas studied chose to do 
business largely with one dealer, he 
was operating in an area in which 
several dealers and brands were com- 
peting for his business. Each of these 
dealers offered a combination of serv- 
ices and products which he, no doubt, 
thought were uniquely valuable and 
superior to the services and products 
offered by his competitors. However, 
what the dealer thinks about his 
products and services is not nearly as 
pertinent as what the farmer believes 
about these things. In addition, the 
many feed manufacturers and dealers 
all spend considerable time and effort 
in attempts to tell their story effec- 
tively to potential customers. They 
buy advertising space, publish maga- 
zines and hire salesmen and fieldmen. 
Findings about these two questions— 
what the farmers think of their feed 
supplier and how they receive their 
feed information—are the subjects 
for discussion here. 


What Farmers Think of Their 
Feed Dealer—Each dealer is a com- 
posite of the kind of feed handled, the 
prices he charges, the services he 
renders and the attitudes and be- 
havior of his personnel. 

To ascertain what kind of image 
the farmer held, he was asked to 
evaluate the differences he thought 
existed in these many factors among 
the feed dealers which were available 


*Purdue University, Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station No. 1606B. 








to him. The results of his series of 
questions are shown in Table 1. 

The first important conclusion was 
that a very large portion of farmers 
believed there was no difference in 
any of the characteristics of the deal- 
ers serving them, Only in the serving 
of their grinding and mixing needs 
and in the prices of comparable feeds 
did as many as half of these farmers 
acknowledge that any difference 
among dealers existed. There was 
also, apparently, some carryover from 
the belief that prices differed to 
the belief that differences existed in 
the discount structure. In the area 
of product quality and management 
in general (“willingness to help,” hon- 
esty, credit policy, etc.) 8 out of 10 
farmers claimed there was no differ- 
ence among various dealers or did not 
know. 

In the first article of this series, it 
was concluded that farmers, in gen- 
eral, did not switch around among 
dealers a great deal but rather tended 
to stay with their chosen source for a 
long period of time. This attitude of 
‘not much difference” fits logically 
with this behavior pattern. If there 
is not much difference among various 
outlets then why change from one to 
the other? 

There was a tendency for the farm- 
ers who purchased larger amounts of 
feed to believe that greater differ- 
ences existed among feed dealers. This 
was particularly true in the factors 
of prices and discounts. This also 
would tend to fit logically with the 
conclusion presented in the first arti- 
cle of this series that larger pur- 
chasers tended to be better informed 
about alternative dealer possibilities. 
The more they knew about the dif- 
ferent feed outlets the more dif- 
:erences they thought existed. It also 
may reflect a situation of fact that 
more price concessions, discounts, 





TABLE 1. Opinions Held by Farmers in Four Indiana Communities as to the 
Differences Existing Among Available Feed Sources 


Factor 


Speed and ease of grinding and mixing 
of comparable feeds ... 
e of location to other shopping 


facilities® 


Prices 

Convenie 

Special discounts 

Quality of feed nee = 

Willingness of dealer to help in feed and 
feeding problems 

Honesty and fair dealing* 

Prices charged for grinding and mixing . 

Credit and terms of sale . 


*Available in three areas only 


“A lot" 


————_Opinion of Differences————_—_ 
“Do not 
"Some"' ‘'None" know" Total 
Per cent of farmers———————_ 
4! 2 100 
50 3 100 


68 100 
60 100 
60 100 


72 100 
79 100 
85 100 
72 100 





AUTHOR’S NOTE: This is the second of a series of three articles 
reporting research on feed purchasing activities and behavior of farmers 
done at the Purdue Agricultural Experiment Station. The general purpose of 
the Purdue research program on the purchasing behavior and problems of 
farmers is to furnish information and insights to the managers of these 
farmer service industries which will aid them in improving and adjusting 
their business operations. 

The basic data were collected from 95 farmers in three widely separated 
communities (Areas 1, 2, 3) of Indiana in the spring of 1959. Each farmer 
in the designated communities was contacted and if he had purchased any 
feed during the preceding 30 days was interviewed. In two of the areas, hogs 
were the most important enterprise. In one of the areas, poultry and dairy 
were also important enterprises. Seventy per cent of the feed purchased was 
in the form of supplements and 30% was purchased as complete feeds. Dur- 
ing May, 1959, these farmers had purchased an average of 1.9 tons of feed. 

The large majority of feed was purchased from elevators and only small 
amounts from feed stores and direct salesmen. Within the potential shop- 
ping area of farmers in each area were 13-17 different feed sources handling 
from 6 to 9 different brands (five brands were common to each area). 

Where appropriate, comparison is also made to a 1958 study (“Area 4”). 
This included 48 farmers, also in a general farming area in which hogs were 
the most important enterprise. 

The findings should be interpreted in light of the above characteristics 
of the surveyed areas. This is not a representative sample of all farmers, but 
it probably does give a good picture of the situation in much of the general 
farming areas of the Corn Belt. Findings can best be used as “stimulators” 
and “ideas to be further tested” by those interested in the commercial feed 





TABLE 2. Opinions Held by Dealers Serving Farmers in Three Indiana Communities 
as to the Differences Existing Among Their Competitors* 


Factor 


Speed and ease of grinding and mixing 

Quality of feed 

Prices of feeds 

Credit and terms of sale 

Special discounts es De 

Willingness of dealer to help in feed and 
feeding problems ........cccceeeuns 

Convenience of location to other shopping 
facilities : ° 

Honest and fair dealing 

Prices charged for grinding and mixing 


"A lot" 


————_Opinion of Differences———_—_—_ 
“Do not 
"Some'' ‘'None" know" 
Per cent of dealers 


Total 


18 
4) 
47 
4) 
4! 


53 
59 


77 
77 





*Data was not available for the 1953 area studied 





business. 





etc., are offered to larger buyers than 
to smaller ones. 


Dealers’ Opinions of Differences 
Among Themselves—With this pic- 
ture that farmers have of their feed 
dealers it is interesting to compare 
what dealers think of themselves. 
Table 2 shows how the dealers serv- 
ing this group of farmers evaluated 
the differences among themselves in 
the same set of factors. 

Compared to farmers, dealers eval- 
uate themselves as being much more 
different from each other than do 
their customers. In the areas of prices 
charged for grinding services and in 
honesty, farmers and dealers are in 
basic agreement that not much differ- 
ence exists. However, dealers believe 
there is much more difference in feed 
quality, prices charged and credit and 
discount policy than farmers believe 
exist. 


Where Farmers Get Their Feed In- 
formation—To obtain some insight in- 
to how farmers evaluate and use the 
many sources and ways in which feed 
information is presented to them, 
farmers were asked to evaluate the 
use they made of each of these 
sources. These findings are shown in 
Table 3. 

The source of information which 
received the largest vote of use was 
the general farm magazines. Feed in- 
formation presented there was used 
far more frequently than any other 
source. The next most important 
source was the “neighborhood grape- 
vine” of information. These were fol- 
lowed in use by information supplied 
at the initiation of feed manufactur- 
ers and dealers themselves through 
their own bulletins, ads and salesmen. 
Among these sources there was little 
evidence that one was more impor- 
tant than the other. Least used were 
the mass media of television and 
radio and the educational sources of 
the universities and extension service. 

In general, the farmers who pur- 
chased more feed tended to use feed 
information more frequently than did 
the smaller buyers. This was true for 
all sources of information. Aside from 
this broad generalization of use, there 
was no other differentiation found 
among the use of various methods and 
media. 


Role of the Salesman and Fieldman 
—Four out of five farmers acknowl- 
edged that they had been visited by 
fieldmen and salesmen. However, they 
did not acknowledge these individuals 
as being particularly helpful. Nearly 
60% of the farmers who had been 
visited by fieldmen evaluated these 
visits as being of “no help” in obtain- 
ing valuable information. Only one in 
eight said he had received “a lot” 
of help from them. This picture was 
quite uniform among all areas. 


Implications to Those Selling Feed 
to Farmers—1. The fact that a dealer 
thinks that he has a particularly good 
product and aggressive organization 
does not mean that his customers 
agree with him. The conclusions 
reached here must be that either vari- 
ous dealers and feed are “about alike” 
or that their communications with 
their customers are not working. 

2. Feed companies who pride them- 
selves on the quality and helpfulness 
of their fieldmen cannot find a great 
vote of confidence here. Though a lot 
of visits with farmers were made, 
their “helpfulmess” reputation was 
not high. 

3. Articles in general farm maga- 
zines draw much more attention than 
does information presented by the 
dealer or manufacturer himself. Also, 
“reputation” in the area apparently 
is something to be cultivated. The 
knowledge of bad relations or shady 
deals can be assumed to travel widely. 

4. As farming changes to larger 
and more specialized business ap- 
parently we can anticipate that 
more use will be made of information 
presented and that farmers will have 
more information about various dif- 
fering practices of their dealers. 


Mill Founder Dies 


WAUNETA, NEB. — Bert E. Max- 
field, 66, founder of Wauneta Roller 
Mills in 1925, died recently at St. 
Catherine of Sienna Hospital. 

Wauneta Roller Mills is one of the 
few 60 barrel flour mills modernized 
and still actively engaged. It also has 
complete modern feed manufactur- 
ing and processing equipment. 

Mr. Maxfield’s family will continue 








to operate the business. 





TABLE 3. Uses Made by Farmers in Four Indiana Communities of Various Sources 


Source of information 


of Feed Information 


Frequent” 


————_Use Made of Sourc e——_______ 
“Now and “Seldom 
then" or never" Total 
Per cent of farmers———_—_—_ 





Articles in farm magazines 

Visiting with neighbors 

Feed bulletins available at dealers 
Ads in i 
Dealers and salesmen 

Radio and television 

University bulletins and field days 
County extension agents 





Peres, 


56 35 ? 100 
27 50 23 100 
35 35 30 100 
29 38 33 100 
31 26 33 100 
19 37 44 100 
21 23 56 100 

24 69 100 











Testing at below-requirement levels shows the clear differ- 
ence in the biological availability of phosphorus sources. 





Below-requirement phosphorus level — 
the difference in biological availability 
is undeniable. 


difference in biological availability 
connot be accurately determined. 


48 
44 
40 
36 
32 
28 


Percent Bone Ash 


AS .20 25 30 
Percent Supplemental Phosphorus 





When testing at practical levels the 
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The best in feed phosphates D 





Dr. Herbert Peeler, Director of Animal Nutrition Research at IMC, supervises the “IMC test” of feed phos- 
phate value — the testing technique used to maintain the high biological value of DYNAFOS. 


YOU NEED HAVE NO DOUBT ABOUT 
A PHOSPHORUS SOURCE THAT 
“MEASURES UP” IN THIS TEST 





Chances are you look with a skeptical eye at tests 
used to back up phosphate biological availability 
claims. 

And well you should! Most of these tests are 
conducted at a “practical” phosphorus level—that is, 
test phosphorus sources are compared in a typical 
commercial formula feed. These tests do NOT 
show the true difference in phosphate sources, be- 
cause the low value of inferior sources is “covered 
up” by phosphorus compounds present in the test 
ration used. 

There’s one testing technique that exposes feed 


AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS, FEED INGREDIENTS DEPARTMENT 


INTERNATIONAL MINERALS & CHEMICAL CORPORATION ll 


phosphorus sources for what they really are. That 
is the IMC Biological Assay of Phosphorus Avail- 
ability. This test compares phosphate sources at 
below-requirement levels where each source 
must stand on its own two feet . . . where “life and 
death” differences can be accurately measured. ., 
One phosphorus source can look this test in the 
eye without flinching. DYNAFOS .. . consistently 
your most biologically available feed phosphate. 
Learn more about DYNAFOS and the testing tech- 
nique used to guard its total quality. Write c/o 
the address below. 22-60 


a 
t 


VA 
” 


PRODUCTS FOR GROWTH® 


*TRADEMARK 


ADMINISTRATIVE CENTER, OLD ORCHARD ROAD, SKOKIE, ILLINOIS, ORCHARD 6-3000 


Sales Agents: EASTERN AREA: GRANDONE, INC., P.O. Box 365, Norwood (Mass.) « SUNSET FEED & GRAIN CO., INC., Buffalo * GETKIN-MOYER, INC.. Norristown (Pa.) 
°e A. G. GREENE COMPANY, Charlotte (N. Carolina) * EDWARD E. SMITH COMPANY, Atlanta * E. A. CARTER BROKERAGE COMPANY, Tompo. CENTRAL AREA: 
BULLARD FEED COMPANY, Chicago * GOOD LIFE CHEMICALS, INC., Effingham (IIl.)-* JOHN F. YOUNG COMPANY, Cincinnati * R. D. ERWIN COMPANY, 
Nashville? * CHAS. F. WILLEN CO., INC., Birmingham (Ala.) * STANDARD SALES COMPANY, Meridian (Miss.) * The VITA PLUS CORPORATION, Madison (Wis.) 
MIDWEST AREA: BLOMFIELD-SWANSON, Minneapolis * W. P. MANN SALES CO., Omaha * M. A. McCLELLAND COMPANY, Kansas City (Mo.) * 8. A. LUCIUS 
COMPANY, Fort Worth. WEST COAST: JAMES FARRELL & COMPANY, Seattle * JAMES FARRELL & COMPANY, Compton (Calif.). CANADA: N. D. HOGG LTD.. Toronto 
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Arizona Reports Grain Rolling, Protein 
And Other Cattle Feeding Research 


TUCSON, ARIZ. — Protein levels, 
effect of steam rolling, fat additions, 
horrnone treatments and enzyme sup- 
plementation were among the topics 
covered in beef cattle feeding re- 
search reported at the annual Arizona 

attle Feeders Day at the University 
of Arizona 
Arizona scientists reported results 

yveral recent feeding trials. Also, 
those at the event a talk on 
lopments in cattle feeding, 
and lysine supple- 


of s 
heard 
new deve 
including pellet ne¢g 
mentation 

In the research which was report- 
ed. it was noted that steam rolling as 
compared with dry rolling improved 
result th barley but not with milo. 
Higher thi in normal protein levels im- 
proved performance, it was shown in 
Arizona tests. The influence of fat in 
feed efficiency was noted. 
from hormone treat- 
multiple implants, 


improving 
Improvements 
ments, including 
were discussed. 

Following are summaries of the 
experiment station research reports 
nd the talk on new developments: 

Steam-rolled vs. Dry-rolled Milo 
and Barley—This study was designed 
to show whether steam rolling either 
milo or barley produces more efficient 
feedlot gains than dry rolling. Also, 
a comparison was made of the value 
ff milo and barley as the main con- 
te portion of the fattening ra- 
tion. Seventy steers weighing some 
600 Ib. were used in the 126-day test, 
which ran from Jan. 6 to May 12. All 
teers were implanted with stilbes- 

l. The steam rolling was found to 
nerease moisture content of the 
rains 3 to 5% when fed 

The ration contained 53% milo or 
barley 3% cottonseed meal, 0.3% 

16 ulfalfa and 28% (air dry 
Salt and a salt- 
trace minerals 


ty 
el a 


rari silage 
mix with 
lable 
the test 
exceedec 


showed that 
1 those fed 
ind 16% 


ariey 


in rate of gain 


pariey as ¢ ympared 
in 6.5‘ in- 
ite of gain and a 5% sav- 


resulted 

feed per unit of gain 
iveraging 596 lb. initially 
1 rate of 3.10 lb. per day 
on the steam-rolled bar- 
ym and at an air-dry feed re- 
of 742 lb. per pound of 


Steam rolling 
nr or economy of gain as com- 
ing the same quality 


onditions of this trial, 
barley as compared to 


x saved 38 lb. of feed worth 








milo had no influence | 


o¢ Ib, This gives a value of 24¢ per | 


$4.80 per 
lling 
Protein Level and Phosphorus- 
Protein Ratio in Fattening Rations 








Schwartz & Co.,(Grain) Ltd. 
| Victoria Products and Grain — 
(overseas agents) Ltd. 





ton to the steam | 


A ration containing 10 to 11% crude 
protein generally is considered ade- 
quate for fattening cattle. As feeders 
Strive for faster and more efficient 
gains, information is needed on the 
possible role of higher protein ra- 
tions than now recommended. Also, 
it may be noted that recent reports 
have spotlighted the fact that the 
phosphorus requirements of rumen 
microorganisms are higher than for 
the animal body itself. It has been 
Suggested that phosphorus require- 
ments of ruminants should be 
thought of in terms of the amount 
of protein in the ration. 

This trial was designed to (1) de- 
termine whether a fattening ration 
with 14% protein results in more 
rapid and efficient gains than a 10% 
ration, (2) determine whether 0.02 





Ib. of phosphorus per pound of pro- 
tein results in as efficient feedlot 
performance as a ration supplement- 
ed with dicalcium phosphate to pro- 
vide 0.04 Ib. of phosphorus for each 
pound of crude protein. 

Seventy Hereford or Angus X 
Hereford crossbred steers weighing 
about 600 Ib. were used in the 126- 
day study. All steers were implant- 
ed with stilbestrol. Steam-rolled bar- 
ley was used as the grain. 

Steers receiving 14% protein ra- 
tions gained an average of 0.27 Ib. 
per day faster than those on the 10% 
ration. Feed efficiency was slightly 
in favor of the 14% ration, but extra 
cost of the high protein ration nulli- 
fied any economic advantage unless 
the cattle should sell for more. 

Addition of a high level of phos- 
phorus as dicalcium phosphate did 
not increase rate or efficiency of gain 
with either the 10 or 14% ration. It 
was emphasized that there were no 
phosphorus-deficient rations in the 
study. The 10% protein ration, with- 
out added phosphate, contained 0.21% 





phosphorus, and the 14% ration 
contained 0.27% phosphorus. It is 
possible that the calcium added to 
the high phosphorus ration as di- 
calcium phosphate containing 24% 
calcium interfered with any advan- 
tage that the added phosphorus 
might have contributed. 


Steers fed the 14% protein ration 
containing 0.27% phosphorus gained 
11% faster on 5% less feed per unit 
of gain than similar steers on a 10% 
protein ration with the same ratio 
of protein to phosphorus. These 
steers gained 3.16 lb. per day for the 
entire period and consumed 1900 Ib. 
of concentrate plus that in the hegari 
silage. 

It is interesting to speculate wheth- 
er the same apparent advantages for 
the higher protein rations would be 
true for summer feeding in Arizona. 
The experiment will be repeated dur- 
ing the summer. 

The Influence of Alfalfa Stage of 
Maturity and Fat Additions in Grow- 
ing-Fattening Rations for Steers 





ANNOUNCING 





During Summer Months and a Com- 
parison of Implants of Stilbestrol and 
Hexestrol-Androstenedione — One ap- 
proach to the problem of increasing 
hot weather performance of fatten- 
ing beef cattle is to reduce the ex- 
cess heat produced in the rumen. 
Animals will do this to some extent 
by reducing feed consumption, but 
this hurts performance. Maintaining 
proper levels of protein and phos- 
phorus also is important. A relation- 
ship among crude fiber, protein and 
energy may be involved. This trial 
was designed to answer these ques- 
tions: (1) Will early cut (pre-bloom) 
alfalfa result in more rapid and effi- 
cient gains than late cut (full-bloom) 
alfalfa when fed as the roughage in 
a growing-fattening ration? (2) Will 
addition of stabilized tallow or hy- 
drolyzed vegetable oil increase rate 
or efficiency of gain? (3) Will an 
implant of hexestrol-androstenedione 
result in summer gains equal to those 
made by steers implanted with 24 
mg. of stilbestrol? 

Eighty yearling steers were used 





in the study, conducted from June 
17 through Oct. 4, 1959. All animals 
were fed 0.9 Ib. of barley per 100 
lb. of body weight, with 0.75 Ib. of 
animal fat or vegetable oil substi- 
tuted for an equal weight of ground 
barley, where used. Alfalfa hay was 
full fed. Four steers in each test pen 
were implanted with 24 mg. of stil- 
bestrol and the remaining four with 
20 mg. of hexestrol and 75 mg. of an- 
drostenedione. 

The pre-bloom alfalfa resulted in 
a slightly more rapid rate of gain 
and better feed efficiency than the 
full-bloom alfalfa. The early cut hay 
reduced cost of 100 Ib. of beef about 
$1.36 as compared with the late cut 
alfalfa. The late cut alfalfa was 
worth 85% as much as the early cut 
alfalfa in this experiment. If the 
early cut alfalfa is valued at $30 per 
ton, the late cut would be worth only 
$25.60. 

Addition of the vegetable oil to 
either the early or late cut hays in- 
creased the summer daily gains by 
about 0.30 Ib. and saved some 100 Ib. 





of feed per 100 lb. of gain as com- 
pared to the control group. Thus, each 
dollar spent for hydrolyzed vegetable 
oil saved about $1.15 in alfalfa and 
barley required per 100 Ib. of gain. 
Stabilized tallow and hydrolyzed 
vegetable oil were compared only on 
the pre-bloom alfalfa ration. The 
values of the two types of fat were 
similar in terms of influence on rate 
and efficiency of gain. 

The 40 steers implanted with stil- 


bestrol gained an average of 0.25 lb. 
getting | 


per day more than those 
hexestrol-androstenedione. The ad- 
vantage in favor of stilbestrol im- 
plants was consistent in all pens. 

Response of Beef Steers to Multiple 
Stilbestrol Implants — Pre-Weaning, 
Weaning, Grazing and Feedlot—Re- 
sults of a study designed to determine 
the relative response of beef cattle 
that had received periodic stilbestrol 
implants on the range and in the 
feedlot were reported. 

The researchers pointed out that 
results obtained in other trials by 





A PRIMARY SOURCE OF ENZYMES AND 
UNIDENTIFIED FERMENTATION FACTORS TO PRODUCE 
MORE PROFITABLE GROWTH AND BETTER 
FEED EFFICIENCY IN POULTRY, SWINE, CATTLE 


Nutritionists are turning their attention to en- 
zymes as the newest advance in scientific feeding. 
Nopco,; working since 1924 in this field through 
one of its subsidiaries, has the advantage of long 
éxperience in enzyme research. As a result, Nopgro 
is a superior enzyme product. It is characterized 
by a wide variety of enzyme activities, especially 
in those factors (amylases and proteases) that 
aid animal digestion by breaking down starches 


and proteins. 


batch 


Approved by FDA for use in all feeds 
Formulated specifically for feeds 


Consistently uniform in activity from batch to 


Manufactured by Nopco, a basic producer of 
enzyme products 
Developed by Nopco’s pioneering research in 
enzymes since 1924 


Supported by the same technical assistance that 


leading name in feed 
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implanting and reimplanting steers 
on pasture or in the feedlot have 
been inconsistent. 

In the range procedure, some of 
the calves were implanted with 15 
mg. of stilbestrol] when castrated. A 
total of 42 of the steers were im- 
planted with 18 mg. of stilbestrol] at 
weaning. Half had received the pre- 
weaning implant. About seven months 
later 68 head were implanted with 
24 mg. of stilbestrol. It was the initial 
implant for 32 head, while 18 had 
been previously implanted at weaning 
and 18 had received both weaning 
and pre-weaning implants. 

In the feedlot procedure, the steers 
were allotted according to previous 
range treatment and subjected to 
three feedlot treatments consisting of 
none, a 24-mg. stilbestrol implant and 
10 mg. of stilbestrol orally per steer 
daily. The treatment groups ranged 
from steers receiving no stilbestrol 
to steers that got four implants or 
three range implants, plus oral stil- 
bestrol in the feedlot. All steers were 
fed either cracked barley or milo and 
hegari silage ad libitum, as well as 
3 Ib. of alfalfa hay and 2 Ib. of cot- 
tonseed meal per head daily. 

In the range trial, calves implanted 
with 15 mg. stilbestro] 200 days be- 
fore weaning were significantly heav- 
ier than control calves at weaning 
The weight advantage was main- 
tained for an additional 163-day post- 
weaning period. An 18-mg. implant at 
weaning, either as an initial treat- 
ment or on previously implanted 
calves, did not result in a gain ad- 
vantage for the wintering period com- 
pared to non-implanted calves. 

During the following 161-day sum- 
mer grazing period, steers implanted 
with 24 mg. of stilbestrol gained sig- 
nificantly faster than the steers that 
had not received the yearling im- 
plant. 

The other treatments, including 
yearling implant alone, weaning plus 
yearling, all had similar and signifi- 
cantly greater gains than the con- 
trols. During the entire range period, 
there was no indication of adverse 
effect of stilbestrol treatment upon 
any of the steers 

In the feedlot trial, all lots treated 
with a 24-mg. implant of stilbestrol 
in the feedlot significantly 
faster than either the control steers 
or the steers fed stilbestrol. Statis- 
tically, the range stilbestrol treat- 
ments prior to the feedlot phase had 
no significant effect on feedlot gain 

All groups implanted in the feed- 
lot, regardless of previous treatment, 
were more profitable than those 
groups that received no stilbestrol at 
any time. 

Researchers note that in studying 
the results, one should keep in mind 
that the yearling implant given on 
the range was administered six 
months before the start of the feed- 
lot phase of the study 

They also point out that the failure 
of the usual 10-mg. level of fed-stil- 
bestrol is not apparent from these 
data. 

Feedlot-implanted steers had sig- 
nificantly higher carcass conforma- 
tion score and larger rib eye area 
than either the controls or those fed 
stilbestrol. Stilbestrol, either fed or 
implanted in the feedlot, significantly 
increased the size of round as com- 
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has made Nopco a 
supplements 


A FEW FACTS YOU SHOULD Now ABQUT NOPGRQ 


A combined fungal and bacterial fermentation 
supplement—two fermentation products instead 
of one 

Its high nutritive value depends, in part, on 
tts content of unknown growth factors 


RE x PN ee 


NOPCO CHEMICAL COMPANY 
60 Park Place, Newark, N.J. 


Plants: Harrison, N.J. ¢ Peoria, Ill. « Richmond, Calif. e Cedartown, Ga. « London, Canada ¢ Mexico, D.F. « Corbeil, France 
Manufacturing Licensees Throughout the World 


Basic producers of Micratieed® Vitamins A and D, niacin, calcium pantothenate, eneymes and other products 


pared to the controls. 
A Comparison of 3-3-Dially!-Hexe- 
strol Orally and An Implant of Stil- 


KAFIR & MILO 


Largest Dealers in Southwest 
MID-CONTINENT GRAIN CO. 
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You can be among the leaders in the break- 
through to more profitable feed conversion. Start 
using Nopgro now. Write us for further details. 
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bestrol for Fattening Steers in Dry 
Lot—In general, gains were satisfac- 
tory, but not outstanding, research- 
ers say, in a study to compare the 
value of a new compound, 3-3-diallyl- 
hexestrol, in the fattening of steers in 
dry lot. 

This compound has materially less 
estrogenic activity than diethylstil- 
bestrol and should be less productive 
of the undesirable effects occasionally 
observed with the hormone-like com- 
pound, the researchers added. Since 
stilbestrol is so widely used in feed- 
lot practice, it was included in the 
study to serve as a positive control. 

The following three treatments 
were randomly allotted to six repli- 
cated pens of 8 steers each: a 24-mg. 
implant of stilbestrol; and 25 mg. of 
3-3-diallyl-hexestrol, orally, per steer 
per day. The steers were fed for 147 
days a ration consisting primarily of 
rolled barley and a hay mix of two- 
thirds ground alfalfa hay and one- 
third ground Bermuda straw 

A premix (3-3-H) of the 3-3-diallyl- 


hexestrol was made by mixing 50 





gm. of the compound in 24 Ib. of 44% 
soybean oil meal. This was used at 
the rate of 2 Ib. per ton of final sup- 
plement and the supplement fed at 
the rate of 2 Ib. per steer per day 
furnished 25 mg. of 3-3-diallyl-hexe- 
strol per steer per day. 

A stilbestrol implant of 24 mg. was 
given each steer at the beginning of 
the trial. 

A 24 mg. implant of stilbestrol 
(Stimplants) gave the usual response 
by increasing rate of gain by 031 Ib. 
per steer daily and with a saving of 
11% in feed required per unit of gain, 
as compared to the control steers re- 
ceiving no gain stimulant. 

The feeding of 25 mg. of 3-3-diallyl- 
hexestro]l increased gains by 0.11 Ib. 
per steer per day, an insignificant 
amount as compared to the controls. 
However, both replicated lots receiv- 
ing the diallyl compound exceeded 
the control replicates in both rate of 
gain and feed efficiency. Researchers 
add that this new compound is worthy 
of further study as regards level of 





feeding and type of ration combina- 
tions. 

The “Oakie” steers were finished 
for their grade with 90% grading 
choice. Carcass data by treatment 
groups was not obtained. 


The Value of a Mixed Enzyme 
Product, Wisyme, in a Barley Ration 
for Feeding Catiie—The feeding of 
Wisyme B was without effect as a 
gain stimulant additive to the ration 
used for yearling steers being fat- 
tened in dry lot, researchers report. 

In this study, a product, designated 
by the manufacturers as Wisyme B, 
was used. It is a mixture of malt 
plus fungal enzymes and contains sev- 
eral amylolytic (starch digesting) en- 
zymes dispersed in a suitable carrier. 
This product has improved the value 
of barley for chicks; hence, is of in- 
terest in this new approach to the 
more economical production of beef 
with enzyme fortified rations, the re- 
searchers said. 

The treatments randomly allotted 
to six replicated pens of eight steers 
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...Yet Sudee Quality Costs No More 


DODGEN BODIES ENGINEERED FOR RUGGED USE 

Dodgen’s Uniframe foundation assures long dependable life for 
every Dodgen All-Purpose body. Designed for heavy duty but engi- 
neered to achieve maximum payload in either bulk or bagged feed. 
UNLOADING CAPACITY of 1,500 pounds per minute. 

With a Dodgen All-Purpose body it is possible for you to provide 


maximum service for your customers... 


profitably. The body can 


be partitioned off into as many as 3 separate compartments. “Selec- 


tive Unloading” 


feature allows you to unload from one compartment 


at a time. It is possible to deliver bulk and bagged feed on the same 
trip and in this way lower delivery expense. 

ONE MAN DELIVERY-CAB REACH CONTROL 

Dodgen’s Synchronized Augers greatly reduce the possibility of 
errors in judgment. One control starts or stops the entire unloading 
operation. A one-man operation with control within reach of the cab. 


SEND FOR FREE BULLETIN “We're Doing a Two-Truck Job” for complete 
information about Dodgen All-Purpose Bulk Bodies 


DODGEN FINANCE PLAN AVAILABLE 


INDUSTRIES HUMBOLDT 


IOWA 


Ben Ferguson, Our New 
Western Division Mar. 


We are proud 
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each were: control, 1% Wisyme and 
2% Wisyme. The steers were fed for 
84 days on a ration consisting mostly 
of rolled barley and a hay mix of two- 
thirds alfalfa hay and one-third Ber- 
muda straw. 

The steers were transferred to an- 
other experiment for further finish- 
ing at the conclusion of this trial. 

The Influence of Tallow, Protein 
Level and Calcium Content of the 
Ration on Performance of Fattening 
Beef Cattle—This trial was designed 
to answer whether the protein level 
of the ration has any influence on the 
performance of fattening cattle when 
tallow is added to the ration and also 
whether the addition of a calcium 
source has a beneficial influence on 
feedlot rations when tallow is added. 

Some 112 steers were allotted to 
16 pens of seven animals each. Each 
of the eight experimental rations was 
fed to two pens of steers from Jan. 21 
to April 27, 1960. All the cattle were 
held on a preliminary ration of 
chopped alfalfa hay and about 3 Ib. 
barley prior to the study. Then they 
were implanted with 24 mg. stilbes- 
trol and full-fed thereafter. 

The roughage, consisting of one- 
third chopped alfalfa and two-thirds 
cottonseed hulls, was feed first; the 
ground milo and cottonseed meal was 
placed on top the roughage. The tal- 
low was poured on last, when fed, 
and the feeds were then mixed. The 
tallow had to be increased gradually 
to the desired level of 4%. 

A high-protein ration (approxi- 
mately 13%) fed in eight pens re- 
sulted in an over-all increase in aver- 
age daily gain of 0.2 Ib. per day when 
compared with the eight pens on the 
protein level (10%) generally con- 
sidered to be adequate. The tallow 
addition had a slight depressing in- 
fluence on rate of gain in all cases. 
The calcium addition to the ration 
was without significant influence on 
rate or economy of gain, when fed in 
the presence or absence of tallow. 

The animals fed the high protein 
level required 90 Ib. less feed per 100 
Ib. of gain. The tallow addition to the 
ration resulted in a similar increase 
in efficiency of converting feed to 
gain. The combination of high pro- 
tein and tallow was found to have 
an additive influence on conversion of 
feed to gain, thus resulting in a sav- 
ing of approximately 180 Ib. of feed 
per 100 Ib. of gain. 

A saving of 90¢ per 100 Ib. of gain 
resulted from the addition of tallow 
to the 10% protein ration. The feed 
cost per 100 Ib. of gain of $19.14 for 
the steers fed the high protein ration 
with tallow resulted in a saving of 
$1.88 per 100 Ib. of gain as compared 
to the 10% protein ration without 
tallow. This produced a $7.08 increase 
in gross return per steer. 

What’s Next in Beef Cattle Nu- 
trition? — Various aspects of beef 
cattle feeding were discussed in a 
talk by Dr. W. H. Hale of Chas. Pfi- 
zer & Co., Inc., Terre Haute, Ind., 
with particular attention to pelleting 
and to protein quality. 

He pointed out that pelleting of 
high roughage, complete rations has 
shown great promise. However, trials 
with low roughage rations have not 
shown the desirable results indicated 
with the high roughage rations. 
There is no readily available answer 
for this, but the lack of increased 
gain with high concentrate pellets is 
probably due to reduced feed intake. 
While feed intake and gain are re- 
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for 

optimum growth 
and feed efficiency... 
fortify 

your broiler 
rations with eo 
the Merck brand of Vita 


High-energy broiler rations must be fortified — for best results — with high-quality micronutrients, 
including the all important — vitamin By». 

The highly stable cobalamins in the Merck Vitamin B,2 supplements are invaluable in the promotion 
of normal growth, feed efficiency and protein and lipid metabolism. And — B,2-supplementation of broiler 
feeds is economically sound in preventing the sluggish growth and poor feathering that characterize By>2- 
deficient birds. Broilers receiving adequate levels of B;2 have demonstrated 5% better weight gains and 1.8% 
better carcass yield, with a 3.5% increase in feed efficiency. The use of Merck B,2 is your assurance of product 
stability, uniformity and quality supported by over 30 years of Merck Research, Service and Know-How. 

Remember: The incidence of multivitamin deficiencies in high-energy rations may be more prevalent 
than that of single vitamin deficiencies. Be sure to check all your vitamin levels — including B,, — when you 
formulate your broiler, starter and grower rations — there is a specific Merck potency to fit your needs. 


fear gl 
@ 
min B.. 


Still looking for an effective, low-cost antibiotic supplement? Set up a split-pen feeding 
trial with Pro-StreP® and demonstrate—with on-the-farm results—how PRo-STREP 
can pay off for you and your growers. The next time you order a Merck custom pre- 
mix, be sure to include NiCars® or GLyCamme®...and help give your broiler rations 
“built-in” coxy protection. Merck & Co., Inc., Chemical Division, Rahway, New Jersey. 


the Merck sured stability 


Recommended Vitamin Bu Levels ied uniformity a 
in Broiler Rations: 

12 mg./ton of feed 

GQmenck @ co., INC. 


@TRADEMARKS OF MERCK @ CO., INC, 
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duced, feed efficiency may be slight- 
ly improved. 

At the present time, said Dr. Hale 
30% concentrate in pellets appears 
to be about the upper limit for opti- 
mum performance. As knowledge ad- 
vances in this area, no doubt high- 
er concentrate pelleted rations can 
be efficiently fed. 

Recent work indicates protein 
needs of cattle may be over-simpli- 
fied, from the standpoint of both 
level and quality. In the case of cer- 
tain rations, performance may be 
related to protein quality. Also, pro- 
tein nutrition may have an effect on 
carcass quality. 

Recently on a high corn practical 
ration, Pfizer workers were able to 
show improved performance of fat- 
tening steers by lysine supplemen- 
tation 

Dr. Hale went on to say that alter- 
ation of the ration to produce a pre- 
ponderance of propionic acid in the 
rumen may ultimately have major 
effects in its application in the fat- 
tening steer. Ration preparation to 





permit production of high levels of 
propionic acid in the rumen will defi- 
nitely improve feed efficiency and 
may well alter fat laydown to per- 
mit a more desirable finish. 

Along similar lines would be com- 
plete automation of feeding systems 
whereby the animals were fed 8-12 
times daily rather than the conven- 
tional self-feeding or 1-2 times a day 
feeding. Preliminary work with mul- 
tiple feeding shows increased gains 
and markedly improved feed efficien- 
cy. 


Feed Clinic on New 
Multiwall Bag Held 


ST. LOUIS—“How to save the feed 
industry about $1 million a year by 
using a new type of multiwall bag 
made of tough extensible paper” was 
the theme of a feed clinic held re- 
cently at the Hotel Statler under the 
auspices of West Virginia Pulp & 
Paper Co. 

Attended by representatives of 








more than 20 companies, the clinic 
began with an introduction by V. S. 
(Mike) Luke, manager of the com- 
pany’s multiwall bag division. The 
division’s technical experts gave facts 
and figures on how to save money by 
the use of new materials and methods 
in packaging. 

The clinic topics were “How to 
sew lightweight bags made of Clupak 
extensible paper,” “New methods of 
testing the toughness of sewn ends,” 
“Availability of bleached and colored 
Clupak” and “Cost savings through 
reduced bag sizes.” 

Among the companies which were 
represented at the clinic were Ral- 
ston Purina, St. Louis; Dixie Milis, 
East St. Louis, Mo.; Nixon & Co., 
Omaha, Neb.; National Alfalfa, Kan- 
sas City; Squealer Feed, Harlan, 
Iowa; Gooch Milling, Lincoln, Neb.; 
North Star Dairy, St. Paul; Foxbilt 
Feeds, Des Moines; National Oats, 
East St. Louis, and Merck & Co., St. 
Louis. 





URE A LOT OF VITAMIN A IN YOUR FEED 
ISN'T WASTED . . . BECAUSE YOUR ANTIOXIDANT 
STOPS WORKING WHERE IT’S NEEDED MOST? 
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that every bit of vitamin A . . . reaches the bird’s blood stream 


ONLY SANTOQUIN® FOOD VALUE GUARD PRESERVES 
VITAMIN A ALL THROUGH THE BODY OF THE BIRD 


Natural vitamin A begins to oxidize in the feedstuff dur- 
ing mixing, continues to oxidize in the mixed feed during 
storage, oxidizes most rapidly in the bird’s digestive tract. 
That’s why quality feed mills often add excess supple- 
to make sure enough ‘‘A”’ lasts 
. . Santoquin stops oxida- 
tion of feedstuff vitamin A as soon as you mix it in... 
prevents loss of your feed’s vitamin potency even in the 


mentary vitaminA... 
through metabolism. m@ Now. 


SANTOQUIN SAFEGUARDS ... like no other poultry feed antioxidant can 


ORDINARY 
ANTIOXIDANT 


Prevents rancidity in feed Yes 


Protects vitamin A through 
digestion and metabolism " No 


Preserves carotenes oe No 
Improves pigmentation by 

guarding xanthophylis : ee No 
Acta in the bird like vitamin E 

to prevent diseases : No 
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intestine of the birds. And that’s not all. Santoquin acts 
in the bird just like vitamin E . . . to give sure protection 
against vitamin deficiency diseases. Santoquin saves the 
“A”... and works like “E”’! jj Only % pound per ton 
does the job. Ask for Santoquin in your dehydrated al- 
falfa, premixes, and in your concentrates. We’ll be happy 
to send you all the facts. Mail the coupon today. 


MONSANTO CHEMICAL CO. 
Organic Chemicals Division 
Dept. 2756, St Louis 66, Me. 
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Economist Sees Farm 
Marketing Changes 


MINNEAPOLIS—Within 10 years 
most of the commercial farm prod- 
ucts will be sold either on contract 
with private firms or under govern- 
ment marketing orders and agree- 
ments. That is the prediction of Ty- 
rus R. Timm, head of the department 
of agricultural economics and sociolo- 
gy at Texas A&M College. 

Speaking before the Minnesota 
Bankers Assn. annual agricultural 
luncheon in Minneapolis, the econo- 
mist said the growing commercializa- 
tion of the farm industry will con- 
tinue at a rapid pace. 

He said that the agricultural in- 
dustry will lose little of its impor- 
tance in the nation’s economy. On- 
the-farm business may become small- 
er, but there will be little change per- 
centagewise for the total agricultural 
industry, he said. 

The speaker commented that any 
changes in government farm pro- 
grams will be evolutionary rather 
than revolutionary—whichever politi- 
cal party wins the election next No- 
vember. 


_ 





Farmers Form Co-op; 


Feed Barley to Hogs 


EDWALL, WASH. — Thirty-three 
farmers in the Edwall area have dis- 
covered there is a more profitable 
way to market barley than as “sur- 
plus” grain. These mén have formed 
the Edwall Livestock Cooperative, a 
pig feeding operation that can pro- 
duce 3,500 market pigs each year. 

The idea came from Kenneth 
Heindl, a swine scientist who was for- 
merly at Washington State Univer- 
sity. “The payoff on pork chops is 
bigger for the farmer than the give- 
away he gets from the government 
for growing surplus grain,” he says. 

The growers paid $75 each a share 
for common stock in the cooperative. 
Then, they constructed a hog feed- 
ing plant that will handle 3,500 pigs 
a year. About 1,200 tons of barley, 
provided by stockholders in the co- 
operative, are fed to the pigs. 

Grain producers in the Edwall area 
have been selling their surplus bar- 
ley for about $30 per ton. But by 
feeding the barley to pigs, the grow- 
ers have enjoyed returns as high as 
$49.50 per ton,” said Mr. Heindl. 


—in 
——_ 


Minnesota to Study 
Turkey Fryer Types 


MOUNT MORRIS, ILL.—How to 
sell more turkey fryers is the objec- 
tive of an intensive research project 
now in progress at the University of 
Minnesota. 

Turkey industry leaders long have 
been concerned that turkey fryer ac- 
ceptance by the consumer has not 
increased as rapidly as anticipated. 
There has been considerable contro- 
versy regarding the breed or type of 
turkey best suited for fryer-roaster 
production. 

A grant of $7,100 is being shared 
jointly by the National Turkey Fed- 
eration and Minnesota Turkey Grow- 
ers Assn. to assist in financing the 
project. 
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Will the vitamin A reach where it’s aimed? 


You never know exactly how long it takes for a batch of 
feed to get from your mixer to the eating end of a bird. Or 
what can happen to it on the way. Or to vitamin A 
potency. 

If the vitamin A doesn’t all get there, the chick and the 
grower get shortchanged. This contingency you naturally 
wish to avoid. 

The best way to deliver vitamin A to its proper destina- 
tion in the organs and tissues of a chick is to send it in a 
form inherently more stable—the palmitate ester made 
by DPi. 

Not only that, but it should be enrobed in a bead of 


leaders in research and 
production of vitamins A and E 


special gelatin that's impervious to the chemical assault 
of minerals and moisture or the physical abuse of pelleting 

This is what we do with our product known as PGB-25 
Dry Vitamin A. The golden spheres contain 250,000 USP 
vitamin A units per gram. Lower potency blends ar 
PGB-10, PGB-20 and PGB-30, containing 10,000, 20,00 
and 30,000 units respectively. 

We have a booklet that goes into a great of detail on 
the several things that make PGB-250 Dry Vitamin A such 
a good buy. Write for it. Distillation Products Industries 
Rochester 3, N. Y. Sales offices: New York and Chicago « 
Charles Albert Smith Limited, Montreal and Toronto 


Also . . . distilled monoglycerides . .. 
some 3800 Eastman Organic 
Chemicals for science and industry 


Distillation Products Industries i: « division o Eastman Kodak Company 
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SUPER STRENGTH * LONGER LIFE+>LESS WEIGHT 


New Boralloy 350 is made with Boron to achieve a Brinnel hardness of 
350. It resists corrosion, abrasion and can be cold formed, drilled, and 
welded as any other steel. Yet Boralloy’s superior structural strength 
make it economical material for almost any milling application and is 
equally serviceable in both wet and dry use. 

Order Pacal Hammermil! Hammers. There is one designed to meet 
your specific job requirements. 


(As PAPER-CALMENSON & CO. 


County Road B & Walnut St., St. Paul 13, Minn. . 
Telephone: Midway 6-9456 
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BOTH GRAIN FERMENTATION PRODUCTS 


For customer satisfaction and increased profit, try 
mixing either of these economy fortifiers. Rich 
in proteins, vegetable fats and highly nutritious, 
Nadrisol and Produlac also contain Vitamin B-G 
complex plus unidentified growth factors so 
necessary for healthy birds, a greater meat and 
egg yield. Mixing either in your formula feeds is 
an excellent way to promote good pigmentation, 
better feed conversion and a growth rate fast 
enough to please your customers and bring 

them back for more. 


Sold only to manufacturers of formula feeds. 


NATIONAL DISTILLERS 
PRODUCTS COMPANY 


GRAIN PRODUCTS SALES 
99 Park Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
Member of Distillers Feed Research Council 








PUSH-BUTTON FEED MILL—Exterior view of Simpson Milling Co.’s push- 
button feed mill is shown above. Everything except the turkey prestarter is 
being processed in this mill, which has a capacity of 12 tons per hour. 


Turkey Program Boosts Feedmill 
Volume; Growers Stay Independent 


By Charles L. Stratton 
Special Writer 


“If it weren’t for our new turkey 
growing program,” says Bruce Simp- 
son, of Simpson Milling Co. and Simp- 
son Turkeys, Inc., Monroe, N.C., “our 
business would consist of small bag 
orders. Presently turkeys are taking 
one-third of our feed volume and we 
expect between 600,000 to 700,000 
turkeys to be grown locally within 
one year. About one-half of these 
will be grown under our direct super- 
vision. Under our setup, the turkey 
grower buys his feed at the wholesale 
price, remains completely independ- 
ent, and is guaranteed a minimum 
floor price for his birds.” 

This new turkey growing program 
helps the economy of the area. Ac- 
tually, it is a four-way hook-up in- 
cluding: Red Comb Pioneer Mills 
(Hales & Hunter Co.), a large feed 
manufacturer; the processor; local 
mixer-dealers; and the turkey grow- 
er operating as an independent busi- 
ness. 

Here’s how Mr. Simpson sums up 
the earlier turkey situation: “No 
chance for a turkey grower to retail 
locally, no wholesale outlets, actually 
no point in raising turkeys. The local 
processing plant closed due to lack 
of supply while a national firm was 
without a source of turkeys east of 
the Mississippi. The new plan will 
change the situation completely.” 


Lot of Interest 
Bruce Simpson, independent feed 
mill operator and turkey grower who 
also operates a contract broiler and 
market egg program (as well as hav- 
ing two hatchery tie-ins) claims the 
turkey grower under this plan is in 

a position to make money. 





The grower is independent and will 
furnish his own buildings, equipment 
and labor. Feed, poults and medica- 
tion are furnished by the mixer-deal- 
er. Guaranteed floor prices are 23¢ 
Ib. for Grade A hens and 21¢ Ib. for 
Grade A toms. This payment by the 
processor is higher than the usual 
local cost of production. If market 
prices are higher than the guaranteed 
floor, the grower gets it all. 

Feed is handled strictly on a vol- 


TURKEY PROGRAM—Bruce Simp- 
son, Simpson Milling Co. and Simp- 
son Turkeys, Inc., discusses the new 
turkey growing program with a po- 
tential grower. Under the program, 
the grower remains independent. 


HOUSING ARRANGEMENTS—Type of buildings being used by one of the 
growers under the new turkey program are shown above. Poults are brooded 
here for the first eight weeks, and then are moved to range. Serviceman 
Clyde Mabry is recommending pole-type buildings to the growers. 





ume basis and there is no conflict 
with other Red Comb mixer-dealers. 
Each works his own territory. If the 
turkey grower has home-grown 
grains, the dealer will sell concen- 
trates and mix to fit the individual 
grower’s needs. If he doesn’t have 
grain, an all-mash turkey feed will be 
furnished at the dealer’s wholesale 
cost. 

“I work on my manufacturer’s 
cost,” says Mr. Simpson. “The grow- 
er is like a dealer—he buys at the 
dealer’s wholesale cost. Tonnage is 
what counts here.” 

According to Mr. Simpson and his 
serviceman, Clyde Mabry, ex-county 
agricultural agent who knows local 
conditions, much interest has already 
been shown by growers. Pole-type 
buildings with either aluminum or 
similar roofs are being recommend- 
ed. These buildings have a 40-foot 
width and are of varying lengths. 
Preference is for a 5,000 to 6,000 bird 
building, brooding under either kero- 
sene or gas brooders, with more than 
one building to the farm. 

Pole-type buildings are for brood- 
ing during the first eight weeks, then 
birds go outside for ranging. Mr. 
Mabry points out that climate condi- 
tions are such that birds can be 
grown outside year round. A grower 
starts a new flock approximately 
every 10 weeks, and allows two weeks 
for cleaning and disinfecting the 
buildings and equipment. 

Although trained men are supply- 
ing the know-how and guidance, the 
grower is entirely on his own in re- 
gard to mechanical equipment and 
ranging. Mr. Mabry says, “Mechani- 
cal means are unlimited. We recom- 
mend good equipment that works— 
and plenty of it.” 

He points out that the ideal grow- 
er setup is bulk feed, the feed being 
moved between bulk bin and range 
with a tractor-drawn feed trailer. If 
bag feed is used, there is a slightly 
higher charge. 

Financing is no problem for these 
growers—they are given a choice. 
They can pay cash for an additional 
1% discount on their feed, or they 
may finance the feed and poults 
through Hales and Hunter at 6% un- 
til sold. 

Actually the program is running 
ahead of schedule now. The initial 
groundwork was cleared up by the 
first of the year, and the breeder and 
hatchery program has been geared 
up. By March 1 Mr. Simpson was 
starting 10,000 poults weekly to cov- 
er his share of the processing plant 
capacity. 

A spring and fall breeding program 
has been set up with a shutdown of 
two months between July 1 and Sept. 
1, when as Mr. Simpson puts it, 
“spring breeders are out of produc- 
tion and fall breeders are not yet 
in production.” 

Twelve Tons An Hour 

Simpson Milling Co. has a mixing 
capacity of 12 tons an hour. Mr. 
Simpson has been in the feed business 
the past seven years, building a new 
mill and moving to his present loca- 
tion three years ago. This mill in- 





SERVICEMAN ASSISTANCE—Tur- 
key growers associated with the new 
program are assisted and advised by 
serviceman Clyde Mabry (above). De- 
cisions still rest with the grower, 
however, and he furnishes his own 
buildings, equipment and labor. 


cludes pushbutton operation and is 
equipped with Kelly-Duplex mixers. 
The firm operates a fleet of nine cars 
and trucks for hauling birds, and feed 
and for servicing flocks. Everything 
except the 1 lb. of turkey prestarter 
required per bird is being mixed in 
the mill. 

Mr. Simpson feels turkeys are the 
answer in his section. Though not 
predominantly a cattle section like 
in other areas, he claims there is a 
lot of land available for turkey pro- 
duction, and with renewed interest 
sparkplugged by the new growing 
program, he expects turkeys will 
bring a new economy into the area as 
well as increasing the feed volume 
substantially. He sums it up with this 
comment: “We're trying to make 
each step right for the grower, feed 
manufacturer, processor and the feed 
mixer-dealer.” 


BULK FEED—The ideal grower set- 
up involves the use of bulk feed, says 
Bruce Simpson. Here, the feed is be- 


ing moved from the bulk storage bin 


to the range. 





Egg Council May Be 


Organized in S. C. 


CLEMSON, S.C.—South Carolina 
egg producers will form a state egg 
council if present plans of the South 
Carolina Poultry Improvement Assn. 
materialize. 

Meeting in Columbia recently, the 
association agreed to ask egg pro- 
ducers to organize either in Columbia, 
or at the annual meeting of the as- 
sociation, which is to be held during 
Farm and Home Week at Clemson 
Agricultural College Aug. 15-19. 

Association members expressed the 
hope that the state council, if or- 
ganized, would eventually affiliate 
with the National Egg Council, ac- 
cording to P. H. Gooding, poultry 
extension leader at Clemson. He 
noted also that the major portion of 
income from poultry in the state is 











from eggs, and that capital invest- 
ment in this phase of poultry pro- 
duction is also greater. 





Ontario Starts Program 


To Fight Swine Disease 


TORONTO—W. A. Goodfellow, On- 
tario’s minister of agriculture, has 
announced the initiation of a certified 
policy for swine in the province. The 
program is aimed at the eradication 
of atrophic rhinitis and virus pneu- 
monia. 

While both diseases are seldom the 
direct cause of death in pigs, both 
contribute to the general lack of 
health in herds where the infection 
is present. 

The objective of this new program 
for Ontario is to help establish breed- 
ing herds that are free of these dis- 
eases. 
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vertical storage tanks. 
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“Man!” he said, “that fried chicken 
sure was good, but it gets under my 
bridges and makes a little trouble.” 

“I could eat fried chicken all 
night,” commented Butterball Bar- 
low. “And them French fries flooded 
with catsup. Wow!” 

“If you ate all you wanted, you'd 
fall asleep at the sales training meet 


326, DEPT. FS -é, 


MARYSVILLE, OHIO °¢ 


JEFFERSONVILLE, 


ing,” Joe grinned, “and then Id 
lose.” 

“I don’t mind working hard all 
day,” Milt Peters commented, “but 
what gets me is having to wrack my 
brains at a sales training meeting at 
night, too.” And he winked at Smiley 
Johnson. 

Joe thought for a moment... “Yes, 
all of us have it real hard. I have to 


. with dicalcium phosphate from Hooker. You run no risk of 
rmula changes when you select Hooker dicalcium phosphate as your phosphorus carrier. Hooker guar- 

} a constant supply and consistent high quality. The high biological availability of dicalcium phosphate 
feed gives you optimum feed ratio, too. 


INDIANA 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


try to scrape up enough money at the 
end of the week to pay high salaries 
to all you fellows. Then I have to pay 
the electric, phone and repair bills 
and a lot of others. If I am lucky I 
can maybe get a couple of ten spots 
to buy food for my family. We're all 
in the same boat. It’s tough mal is 
“Let’s Start Thinkin’ ’ 

“Gee,” said Smiley, “if it’s that 
bad, let’s get inside the mill and start 
thinkin’ up some sales ideas.” 

“That’s the idea,” Joe said. “It’s 
rough on all of us, but what else can 
we do? We've got to improve our- 
selves and our sales and service meth- 
ods day after day to stay in business. 
Otherwise some competitor will get 
ahead of us, and then we'll all be 
looking for different employment.” 

The employees knew that Joe was 
purposely exaggerating competitive 
conditions, but they also knew he 
liked to needle them now and then, 
like they needled Joe. It made both 
employees and Joe ready to dig out 
sales ideas. 

In the air-conditioned salesroom, 
the employees sat down on metal 
folding chairs. Joe, as usual, sat on 
a table. In his hand was a long sheet 
of paper. 

Market Survey 

“Boys,” he said, “tonight we are 
going to consider a trade market 
survey. A feed salesman told me 
about an elevator and feed firm in 
Fayette, Mo., that put on such a 
survey. And they came up with some 
amazing and profitable answers.” 

“Why do we need a survey, Joe?” 
asked Milt, always one to take the 
easy way out, until he got a needle 
from someone. 

Pop Henley, who didn’t like Milt 
too well for several reasons—includ- 
ing Milt’s constant admiration of red- 
heads—turned to his fellow employee, 
scorn in his sharp blue eyes. “Why? 
Well, everyone knows a market sur- 
vey tells you how you're doing. It 
shows what customers think of you 
and what they want you to add in 
the way of extra services.” 

Joe nodded. “Exactly, Pop. The 
owner of this elevator, Henry Sum- 
mers, profited from his market sur- 
vey. I wrote to him about it, and he 
gave me some pointers and also a 
copy of his market survey sheets.” 

“What benefits did he get?” asked 
Smiley. 

“Well,” said Joe, “his customers 
told him they wanted a bulk ferti- 
lizer service. So he set up a bulk 
plant and has more than doubled his 
fertilizer volume in a short time.” 

The employees looked interested. 

“Then,” went on Joe, “the custo- 
mers told him they would like to 
have a mobile milling service.” 

“We got one,” said Frenchy Le 
Fave proudly. “Eh, Molasses?” He 
poked Molasses Mueller in the ribs. 

“And another thing,” Joe said, “the 
farmers who had laying hens said 
that they would like to have a de- 
pendable market for quality eggs. 
They wanted someone to help them 
get an egg marketing plan going. 
Right now, Mr. Summers writes, he 
and other business men are working 
hard to see what they can do in this 
respect.” 

“Say,” 
customers really 
want.” 

Joe nodded. “Yes, and Mr. Sum- 
mers started the whole thing with 


said Pop Henley, “those 
know what they 





his initiative in making the survey. 
He used four employees to do the job. 
He said that each employee assigned 
to the job made about eight calls per 
day and got eight survey reports 
made out. The survey required four 
weeks to make.” 

“You mean they asked each farmer 
a lot of questions?” inquired Butter- 
ball. 

“Yes. This form lists questions 
concerning the farmer’s crops, his 
livestock, his buying habits, where he 
banks, what he thinks of his home 
town merchandise and service offer- 
ings, how much machinery he owns, 
what his wants are from local mer- 
chants and many other things. In 
fact, each filled-out survey sheet 
gives quite a picture of each farmer's 
financial standing, and also his mer- 
chandise and service wants.” 

“Wow!” exclaimed Butterball. “I'd 
like to work on a survey like that.” 

“I would, too,” exclaimed Milt. “I 
could make my own survey at the 
same time. I could find out how many 
redheads there are in the trade area.” 

“There's one big bonehead you 
could start with in a bonehead sur- 
vey,” snapped Pop Henley. “You!” 

Joe held up his hand. “I am going 
to map out the territory we want 
covered, boys, and each of you will 
have your quota of calls to make in- 
terviewing farmers. Ed Eggers and 
his men will handle the Endeavor 
area, and the rest of us will handle 
the Hansen’s Creek section.” 

“When will we start,” asked Smi- 
ley Johnson. 

“A good question,” replied Joe. “T 
am going to have some copies of this 
Summer sheet made and all of you 
will get one. I want each of you to 
study the questions Summer used, 
and then see if we should add any 
questions which are applicable to our 
area.” 

“Man!” said Butterball, “I can see 
this is when we'll learn a lot about 
our customers and what they think 
of us.” 

Sales Meetings 

“We sure will,” Joe said. “And I'll 
have two sales meetings per month, 
this month and next, to get us all 
acquainted on how to conduct this 


survey. We want to be ready to an- | 


swer most questions farmers will toss 
our way, too. In addition to giving 
answers to survey inquiries, they’ll 
ask questions themselves.” 

Milt Peters sighed. “Yeah, we'll all 
have to be on our toes. I don’t like 
overtime work of this sort, but I 
know it’s got to be done.” 

“For the profit of all of us,” Joe 
said pointedly. 

“Right,” put in Pop Henley. “We've 
got an incentive system, and we ex- 
pect everybody to do his share in 
this project.” 

Joe smiled. “That's the idea. We’re 
a team in this mill. This survey will 
show us how we rate with our custo- 
mers: A, B, C or D. And that is what 
we should try to find out—if we're 
smart.” 
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New Jersey Producers 
Fight for Egg Market 


NEW BRUNSWICK, N.J.—A spe- 
cial advertising and promotion pro- 
gram is helping New Jersey poultry- 
men improve and hold their egg mar- 
ket. 

The advertising program, supported 
by a “penny a bag” tax on feed, is 
producing results by creating a de- 
mand among retail outlets for eggs 
bearing the State Seal of Quality, re- 
ports John C. Taylor, extension poul- 
tryman at Rutgers University. 

The seal signals to Mrs. Consumer 
that the eggs have been produced in 
New Jersey and are of high quality. 
She recognizes the seal on a carton of 
eggs as insurance of high quality and 
satisfaction. 

“All producers should realize,” says 
Mr. Taylor, “that creating a demand 
for a branded egg is a step in holding 
a market for New Jersey eggs.” 
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FORSTER DESIGNS AND BUILDS 


COMPLETE FEED MILLS 


Forster-built feed mills make more profit for the 
owner! The right capacity and ingredient-handling 
help you produce the best feed at lowest cost. Forster 
experience and facilities assure the most efficient 


design and construction for your particular needs. 


Because Forster also manufac- 
tures a complete line of feed 
milling machinery, you can ex- 





pect Forster to save you money 
on a complete “turnkey” job. 


Get in touch with Forster today. 
At your service—we fly our own planes 
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FORSTER MANUFACTURING CO., ADA, OKLA. 
Gentlemen: | am interested in building o new feed mill. 
| would like to discuss my needs with you. No obligation. 
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“T can give you a carload of reasons 
why I stock Kasco’ Meal!” 


“Kasco moves out as fast 
rolls in 
I’ve moved over 280,000 Ibs. 
carloads) of Kasco Meal! 

“Another thing. 
ness is steady. Same folks be 


buying Kasco for years. Most of 
my new customers order it, too! 


Speaking is 
Harvey, owner, 
Store, Rome, N. Y. Mr. 


George 


e he knows 
One reason for this: 


as it 
In the past two years 


Kasco busi- 
“en than any other dog food tested). 


Harvey’s Feed 
Harvey 
lls and recommends Kasco be- 
it does the job. 
Kase 


loaded with more than just 
promises. Kasco’s high in pro- 
(7 tein (a guaranteed minimum of 
25%). Kasco’s high in animal 
fats (9% —one quarter more 


Kasco is rich with essential 
’ vitamins and generously helps 
B. meet all dog needs for balanced 
minerals. 
Stock Kasco yourself—recom- 
mend it to your customers. One 
Kasco sale generally leads to 


o’s another. 
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POULTRY CAREERS—Poultry officials in eight colleges and universities 
gathered recently to discuss the dwindling enrollment of “poultry majors” in 


their schools. They are, from left to right, C. E. Howes, Virginia Polytechnic 
| Institute; W. C. Skoglund, University of New Hampshire; E. P. Singsen, 
University of Connecticut; M. R. McClung, University of Rhode Island; Paul 


To Encourage Poultry 


Training Enrollment 


| NEW YORK—A steadily dwindling 

| interest in poultry careers by today’s 

| college students recently brought to- 
gether officials of eight state colleges 
and universities at a meeting spon- 
sored by the Northeastern Poultry 
Producers Council. 

Representatives of the college poul- 

try departments discussed the prob- 
| lems of encouraging more students 
to major in such industry fields as 
poultry science, marketing, merchan- 
dising and management. 

Almost every college reported sharp 
declines in recent years—years when 
over-all college enrollments have 
soared. Cornell University, for in- 
stance, once had upwards of 20 stu- 
dents majoring in poultry husbandry. 
The number is now down to half this 
total. 

The educators agreed that few high 
school students and guidance counsel- 
lors are aware of the wide variety 
of positions open in the poultry field 
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j | be told to prospective students at first 
| hand, 





Griminger, Rutgers University; E. F. Smith, NEPPCO president; A. J. G. 
Maw, Pennsylvania State University; Thomas W. Fox, University of Mas- 
sachusetts; Carroll Dunham, NEPPCO vice president; Russell Sturtevant, 
NEPPCO secretary (back to camera). Also present, but not shown were Dr. 
W. Ash, Cornell University; Fred Lang, NEPPCO’s public relations director; 
and Richard I. Ammon, NEPPCO’s executive secretary. 


positions not directly connected 
with the production side of the indus- 
try. 

Prospective students also tend to 
regard poultry and the general field 
of agriculture as an area of “blue 
collar” occupations that have limited 
financial rewards, they added. 

It was pointed out that neither the 
colleges nor the allied industries have 
achieved their full potential in en- 
couraging students with non-farm 
backgrounds to seek the opportunities 
that exist in the poultry field. 

The meeting, jointly conducted by 
Ernest F. Smith, Jr., Kenton, Del., 
NEPPCO president, and Dr. A. J. G. 
Maw, poultry department of Penn- 
sylvania State University, settled on 
five major points for action in the 
months ahead: 

1. To seek the action and support 
of the council’s allied industry com- 
mittee; 

2. To develop industry career ma- 
terial for use by high school guidance 
counsellors that would encourage the 
selection of poultry as a career; 

3. To prepare such educational aids 
as literature, films and a speakers’ 
bureau to carry this story to high 
school students and parent groups; 

4. To stimulate college “career 
day” programs where the story could 


and 

5. To seek the active support of 
state and county groups in the 14- 
state NEPPCO territory. 

Represented at the conference were 
Pennsylvania State University, the 
University of Massachusetts, Univer- 
sity of Connecticut, Rutgers Univer- 
sity, Virginia Polytechnic Institute, 
Cornell University, the University of 
Rhode Island, and the University of 
New Hampshire. 


— 





Houston Elevator’s 


Dust Market Gains 


HOUSTON, TEXAS—The market 
is increasing for dust collected in 
grain handling operations at the Port 
of Houston's public elevator. The ele- 
vator manager, T. H. Sherwood, said 
that cattlemen who use the dust in 
their feed mixes represent a good 
market. 

The dust is collected through a sys- 
tem of hoods over the grain conveyors 
at the elevator. The dust is sold to 
the highest bidder in 40-ton carload 
lots. It is stored in the dusthouse at 
the elevator and bagged as it ac- 
cumulates. 

Mr. Sherwood said the dust sold 
for about $4 a ton six months ago. 
Recently, as demand has i 
the price has gone up to $14.55. 
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The bullet passes of Johnny Unitas have the 

terrific impact to rip through regular kraft 

(above), yet, thrown at the same speed, they 

« bounce off Expanda-Kraft because of its greater 
resiliency (left). Johnny Unitas, all-pro quar 

terback of the Baltimore Colts, demonstrated 

the toughness of Expanda-Kraft at the Nation 

al Packaging Show in Atlantic City. Each tar 

get consisted of four plies of 50-Ib. basis weight 

stock. Time after time, in standard drop tests 

bags made of Expanda-Kraft have proved their 


superior strength 
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stretch, soaks up shocks that would break ordinary kraft of equal 
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EXPANDA-KRAFT WITHSTANDS MOISTURE High humid 
y and weathering have little effect on Expanda-Kraft! It retains 


its full toughness and firmness 


EXPANDA-KRAFT PRINTS SHARP This advertisement is 

printed on 50-lb. Expanda-Kraft White from a regular produc Expanda-Kraft is the winner in impact test 
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porosity standards, yet are rigid enough to stand up to high 
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New York Company 


Placing Investors’ 


Cows in lowa Pool 


MESERVEY, IOWA—A New York 
management firm is now offering to 
place dairy cows in the cow pool here, 
says Carroll Morris, Fashion Farm, 
Inc., president. 

According to the Des Moines Reg- 
ister, Kirshman Management Corp., 
New York, N.Y., is looking for clients 
who will accept a herd management 
contract based on payment of one 
ninth the value of each cow over a 10- 
year period. Cows placed this way 
will be under a milking contract be- 
tween Fashion Farm and Kirshman. 

The 10-year arrangement would 
mean payment in advance of $36— 
representing $3.60 a year per cow— 
for a cow valued at $324, the Register 
said. A like fee will be charged by 
Kirshman if cows are purchased 
through the New York firm. 

The contract offered by Kirshman, 
in effect, provides that the herd- 
owner retains ownership of his cows 
and is guaranteed a return of 1% a 
month on the cows. The management 
company, it was explained, collects a 
service fee of one ninth the value of 
the cows, gets all income in excess of 
1% a month from milk and also gets 
the calves from the cows. 

Kirshman agrees to replace any 
cow which dies but will not be re- 
sponsible for any epidemic or disaster 
which would wipe out 25% or more 
of the herd. 

The New York firm announced that 
it will arrange for replacement of 
cows without credit or charge to the 
herd-owner since it is recognized that 
the milking life of a cow will be less 
than the 10-year contract period and 
a replacement therefore will be nec- 
essary. 

Feed, milking, care and manage- 
ment of the cows covered by contract 
are provided by the management 
company. 

The Register said the New York 
firm announced that it is entering in- 
to arrangements with farm operators 
for milking contracts in various areas. 

“The Fashion Farm cow pool ap- 
parently is to be one of several 
throughout the U.S. with which 
Kirshman has a milking contract,” 
commented J. S. Russell, Register 
farm editor. 

The New York firm’s management 
arrangement is exempt from registra- 
tion with the Securities and Exchange 
Commission, according to a state- 
ment from Kirshman officials offer- 
ing livestock management contract 
securities. 


— 
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Marketing Service 
Studies, Compares 


Counties in Nation 


WILMINGTON, DEL. — A new 
analysis of U.S. agriculture has been 
-~norted as a result of a study of 

nty data conducted by a market- 

service firm. 

ane analysis tends to show two 
basic points: 

1. Of all counties in the US., a 
high percent of the top agricultural 
counties are improving, while a high 
percent of the poor counties are get- 
ting poorer. 

2. Of the total agriculture of the 
US. there is more stability in live- 
stock agriculture than in crop agri- 
culture. 

The study was conducted by E. O. 
Sealine, agricultural marketing and 
advertising man who has formed a 
new company called Sealine Services. 
It is based on agricultural statistics 
for the past 15 years, and it rates and 
compares all counties in the nation 
in several ways. 

Each county has been rated for its 
significance as a market for all types 
of farm production goods. Total pro- 
ductivity of the counties has been ex- 





amined to determine which counties 
are improving, declining or holding 
stable. 

Of 528 top counties, 77% are 
checked as improving. Of 519 second 
ranking counties, 63% are improving; 
but only 36% of the balance of 2,025 
poorer counties are showing upward 
trends. 

A further analysis of the counties 
specifically measures their volume po- 
tential and quality as markets for 
feed, animal health products and 
equipment for production of livestock 
and poultry. 


_ 


Stag Breakfast Planned 
During Poultry Event 


MEMPHIS, TENN.—A “just for 
fun” stag breakfast is planned for 
July 20 during the American Poultry 
Congress and Exposition scheduled at 
Memphis July 19-21. The three-day 
event is sponsored by the American 
Poultry & Hatchery Federation. 

Those attending the breakfast will 
have an opportunity to try many of 
the new products under experiment 
in the poultry industry. It will be a 
complete poultry industry breakfast 
menu. Art Briese, “The Knight of 
Satire,” will be featured on the pro- 
gram. 
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ENGINEERED FOR PROFIT! 
: eA ~ es - a modern 


FEED MILL 


DESIGNED AND BUILT BY 


WOODS 
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Write—Wire—Phone for Information 


WOODS CONSTRUCTION CO. 


FORT DODGE, IOWA 
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Automatic Overflow Signaling, Non-Mixing 


Hall Grain Distributor 


Mode of cast lroa for long life, stability aed efficieecy. Cam be 
installed singly or is tandem. Recommended by the best 


Write for Catalog 


4 HALL DISTRIBUTOR COMPANY 


408 So. 48th Ave. “Since 1898" Omaha 32, Neb. 











Good Deal 
for Dealers! 
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OYSTER SHELL 


FOR POULTRY 


Steady sales... good profits... fast turnovers 
... Satisfied customers. You get all of these with 
PILOT BRAND, largest selling eggshell material 
in the world. And to keep this profitable busi- 
ness coming your way, PILOT BRAND is contin- 
uously advertised in leading farm and poultry 
journals and on 70 prominent radio stations. 


Yes, PILOT BRAND Oyster Shell is a good deal 
for you...all of the time. It pays in a big way 
to stock, display and promote the ‘bag with 
the big blue Pilot Wheel.”’ 


Oyster Shell Products Company 


Mobile, Alabama 
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Ration Formulation—Part 2 





Substitution Equivalents to Maintain C:P Balance 


By Dr. R. D. Creek 
University of Maryland 


In last week’s issue of Feedstuffs, methods useful in the original con- 
struction of a formula were outlined. While they are helpful in simplifying 
that procedure, they leave unsolved the problems of ingredient substitution, 
namely, what changes must be made to keep energy-protein balance, and 
maintain adequacy of other dietary constituents. This article is devoted to 
the solution of this problem. 

Fat Substitution—When fat is substituted into a diet, corn must decrease 
and soybean meai increase to retain the same Calorie-protein ratio. The sum 
of the space occupied by the fat and soybean meal inserted must equal the 
corn removed. The problem may be stated algebraically as follows: 

3300 A + 1110 X — 1600 (A+X) 
(1) R — 
51 X 


9 (A+X) 
where: 
R C/P ratio using metabolizable energy 





TABLE 1. Changes in Ingredients and Compositions for Each Percent Increase in 
Fat at Various C/P Ratios 


Increase * 
in choline Increase in 
(mg./ib.) methionine 


*e % * 
Decrease Increase 
in corn in protein 


Increase 
in Cal./ib. 


Increase in 
soybean meal 





0027 
0024 
002! 
0019 
0017 
0016 


12.35 7.83 
12.67 7.16 
12.93 6.60 
2394 13.16 6.12 
2220 13.36 5.71 
208! 13.52 5.36 
1949 13.68 5.03 0013 
1843 13.81 4.76 0013 
1744 13.92 4.51 0011 
1645 14.04 4.27 0010 
1570 14.12 4.09 .0009 
1497 14.21 3.91 0008 
14.29 3.74 0008 
14.35 3.59 0007 


949 3086 
2814 
2583 





TABLE Z. Changes in Ingredients and Composition for Each Percent Increase in 
a Specified Grain or By-Product 

% De- 

De- crease 
in SBOM 
(50%) 
WHEAT | 75 .2802 7198 
9078 0013 80 2769 7231 
9097 0020 85 2739 7261 
9112 0027 90 2712 7288 
9125 0033 95 2687 7313 
9136 0037 100 2665 .7335 
9146 0041 2645 7355 


9155 0045 
9142 0048 
9169 0050 
9175 0053 
9180 0056 
9185 0057 
08/0 9190 0060 
0806 9194 0062 





% De- 
crease 
n SBOM 
50%) 


% De- De- 

crease crease in 

in Prot. Cal./ib. 
0257 1.93 
0243 1.94 
0231 1.96 
0219 1.97 
.0208 1.98 
0199 2.00 
0191 2.01 


% De- 
crease 
in Corn 


% De- 
crease 
in Prot 


% De- 
crease 
in Corn 


crease in | 


Cal./Ib. Ratio 


WHEAT FLOUR MIDDLINGS 


0525 
0479 
.0440 
.0407 
0379 
.0354 
0333 
0314 
0296 
0281 
-0268 
0254 
0243 
0238 


-6535 
6645 
6737 
6816 
6834 

.6943 

6994 

.7040 

.7080 
7117 

7150 
7180 
7207 

7232 


3465 
3355 
3263 
3184 
3116 
3057 
-3006 
2960 
2920 
2883 
2850 
2820 
2793 
2768 


FEED 
0492 


HOMINY 
1696 8304 
1592 8408 0449 
1506 8494 0413 
1432 8568 038! 
1369 8631 0355 
1314 8686 0332 
265 8735 0311 
1223 8777 0294 MILO 
9170 
-9202 
0772 -9228 
.0750 -9250 
0731 9269 
0714 9286 
.0700 -9300 
0687 9313 
0675 9325 
-0665 9335 
0656 9344 
0647 9353 
.0640 -9360 
0633 9367 


0148 
0135 
0125 
O16 
0107 
0100 
0094 
0088 
0083 
0079 
0076 
0072 
0068 
-0066 


0830 
0793 


NNN NNN RN NO re 


WHEAT STANDARD MIDDLINGS 


4793 -5207 1313 
4517 -5483 1197 
4286 5714 .1100 
4089 5911 1017 
3920 -6080 0946 
3773 6227 0884 
3644 -6356 -0880 
-3530 .6470 0782 
3429 6571 0740 
3337 6663 .0702 
3255 6745 0667 
318! 6819 0636 
3113 -6887 0608 
305! 6949 0581 


6529 
1439 856! 


wwwwwwwwwnnw ww 


WHEAT RED DOG 

6783 0432 
6874 0393 
6950 0362 
7014 0334 
1070 0310 
7118 0291 

0272 














EDITOR'S NOTE: This is the second and final discussion in a series 
on poultry diet formulation by Dr. Creek. The frst article, which appeared 
in the June 11 issue of Feedstuffs, was related to methods useful in the 
original construction of a formula. The second is devoted to the solution of 
problems in ingredient substitution. 





A = amount of fat substituted as a decimal 
X = increase in dehulled soybean meal as a decimal 
A+X = decrease in corn as a decimal 

1700 A + 9 AR 


(2) x= 
42 R + 490 
If A is set at 0.01, then the right hand side of the equation multiplied by 
100, we end up with: 
1700 + 9R 





(3) x=. 
42 R + 490 

where X is equal to the per cent of soybean meal (50%) which must be added 
for each 1% increase in fat, and A+X is the per cent of corn which must be 
removed to make room for the substitutions. 

The substitution equivalents at various C/P ratios are tabulated in Table 
1. In addition, net changes in choline, methionine, protein and energy have 
been determined. 


Cereal Grain or By-Product Substitution—The principles used in calcu- 
lating fat equivalents may be applied to dietary ingredients other than fat. 
Cereal grains or their by-products contain less energy but more protein than 
corn. When they are substituted into a diet both corn and soybean meal must 
be removed to keep a constant C/P ratio. In terms of space occupancy the 
amount of cereal or by-product inserted is equal to the sum of corn and soy- 
bean meal removed. Using milo as an example the problem may be solved 


as follows: 
1500 A — 1600 X — 1110 (A—X) 





(1) R= 
11 A — 9 X — 51 (A—X) 
where: 
A = amount of milo substituted as a decimal 
X = amount of corn removed as a decimal 
A—X = amount of soybean meal removed as a decimal 
R = calorie-protein ratio using metabolizable energy 
Solving for X, then setting A at 0.01, and multiplying by 100 to convert 
to %: 
390 + 40 R 
(2) = ——— 
42 R + 490 
where X = the amount of corn as % which must be removed for each 1% 





TABLE 3. Changes in Ingredients and Composition for Each Percent Increase in 
a Specified Meat Product 


FISH MEAL (60%) 


% % Decrease % Decrease in 
Increase In soybean dicalcium 
in corn meal (50%) phosphate 


Increase in 
methionine 


Increase 
in protein 


Increase 
in Cal./Ib. 





0.0113 
0.0112 
0.0111 
0.0110 
0.0109 
0.0109 
0.0108 
0.0108 
0.0108 
0.0108 
0.01076" 2 
0.0106” 
0.0106 


0.106 
0.096 
0.088 
0.082 
0.076 
0.071 
0.067 
0.063 
0.060 


184 1.002 182 42 
.206 1.024 182 4.3 
225 1.043 182 44 
24) 1.059 182 4.5 
.254 1.072 182 45 
.266 1.084 182 4.6 
276 1.094 182 4.7 
285 1.103 182 4.7 
294 1.012 -182 48 
-30! 1.119 182 4.8 0.056 
-308 1.126 182 48 0.054 
314 1.132 -182 4.9 0.05! 
319 ! 49 0.049 
324 ! 0.047 


137 -182 
142 182 49 


MEAT AND BONE SCRAPS (50%) 
% De- 


crease in 
dicalcium 
phosphate 





% De- % 
crease in Increase 
limestone in protein 


ee % Decrease 
Increase in soybean 
in corn meal (50%) 


Increase in 
methionine 


Increase 
in Cal./tb. 


3.0 0008 
.0007 
0006 
0006 
0005 
0005 
0005 
0004 
0004 
0004 
0003 
-0003 
0003 
0003 





.224 874 27 08 075 
239 889 27 08 -068 3.1 
-253 -903 27 08 -062 3.1 
264 914 27 08 058 3.2 
.273 -923 27 08 054 3.2 
282 -932 27 08 -050 3.3 
-289 -939 27 08 047 3.3 
295 -945 27 08 044 3.3 
301 951 27 08 042 3.4 
-306 -956 27 08 040 3.4 
3 961 27 08 038 3.4 
315 -965 27 08 036 3.4 
319 -969 27 08 035 3.4 
-323 -973 27 08 033 3.5 
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TABLE 4. Changes in Ingredients and Composition for Each Percent Increase in 
44% Soybean Meal at Various C/P Ratios 








% Decrease Decrease 





% Decrease % Decrease in 
Ratio in corn soybean meal (50%) in protein in Cal./ib. 
40 .092 908 031 1.24 
45 .099 -901 029 1.28 
50 .104 896 026 1.30 
55 .109 89! .024 1.33 
60 113 887 022 1.35 
65 ie 884 021 1.37 
70 119 88! 019 1.37 
75 .122 878 018 1.39 
80 125 875 Alb 1.41 
6s .127 873 015 1.42 
90 .129 871 014 1.42 
95 131 869 013 1.44 
100 .132 868 013 1.44 
105 134 866 012 1.45 





increase of milo, and 1.0 —- X = the amount of soybean meal as per cent 
which must be removed. 

Substitution equivalents for milo and other cereals, or cereal by-products, 
are found in Table 2. 


Protein Sources—The substitution of meat products into a ration creates 
problems other than protein and energy balance because of the high mineral 
content carried by these products. In order to approach this problem the fol- 
lowing steps were taken: 

(1) Substitution equivalents were solved for fish meal (60%) and meat 
and bone scraps (50%) in the same manner as for other products. 

(2) The contributions of calcium and phosphorus of the meat products 


1M 
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mReepe S 
NUTRITIVE 
MINERALS 


FOR HOGS, POULTRY, CATTLE 


Contains cooked and ground egg shells with egg albumen, 
and all known essential trace mineral elements. 


HELPS TO: Make all feed go farther 
* Improve general health and appearance 
* Increase resistance to disease 


© Improve production 





| For Self Feeding — Custom and Formula Mixing | 








RYDE & CO., 3939 so. union Ave., Chicago 9 











were determined and the equivalents of these elements in terms of dicalcium | 
phosphate and limestone were removed from the ration. 

(3) The space vacated by the minerals was then filled with a corn- 
soybean meal combination of the proper C/P ratio. 

(4) The calcium and phosphorus content of the corn and soybean meal 
was ignored in these calculations as they are relatively small and the phos- 
phorus only 30% available. In addition, only limited quantities of meat prod- 
ucts are generally used in diets. For these reasons errors created by ignoring 
the mineral content of corn and soybean meal are considered negligible. 

Substitution quivalents for fish meal and meat and bone scraps are found 
in Table 3, and 44% soybean meal in Table 4. Mineral changes were ignored | 
in the soybean substitution. 


Miscellaneous—<Applications of the principles shown here are not limited | 
to the ingredients used, but may be applied over a wide range. The concepts 
may also be used in calculation of substitution equivalents based on nutritive 
ratios. 

It must be emphasized that proof of these equivalents can be accom- 
plished only with the analyses used in their computation. In event it becomes 
desirous to work out equivalents using different analyses, they may be simply 
done. Analytical data on ingredients used are found in Table 5. 


Example—It becomes desirable to add 5% fat to a turkey starter which 
has a M.E. C/P Ratio of 40. What substitutions will be made? Turning to 
Table 1 we read the calculated changes for each 1% fat. They are: 

(1) Decrease corn 1.949% 

(2) Increase soybean meal .949% 

Since 5% fat is being added, each of these figures must be multiplied 
by 5. The overall changes are then: 


Per cent Protein (%) Energy 
Pk ccmabuesduesetes | a ee +165 
Soybean meal ....... +4.75 +2.42 + 52.7 
CE aesttecedbscdes —9.75 — 88 —156.0 
BE Sane wein's ia 0.00 +1.54 + 61.7 


Note that the net changes in energy and protein are positive, and in the 
same ratio (40) as the original diet. 

The changes in choline and methionine can be tabulated by multiplying 
their respective values in Table 1 by 5. Then adjustments may or may not 
be needed, depending on the composition of the original diet. The increase 
in overall dietary energy should also be kept in mind as it would increase 
the need for methionine and choline. 





TABLE 5. Composition of Ingredients Used 
ae | bar os * me 








% 
Ingredient Protein Cal./tb. | Ingredient Calcium Phosphorus 
Corn, yellow .......5505 9.0 1600 | Limestone ............. 38.50 ocan 
Pee. cwewasccesessccscce wire 3300 Dicaicium phosphate ... 26.00 18.00 
Pic OO ccewccccc cies 60.0 1240 PO GEE: wack vevercece 5.11 3.28 
Hominy feed ........... 11.2 1320 Meat and bone scraps .. 10.00 4.80 
Meat and bone scraps.. 50.0 910 
ERS OS 11.0 1500 | 
Gets .. cccscvedsastateuce 12.1 1210 &, 
Soybean meal, dehulled. 51.0 ito Methionine 
Soybean meal, solvert.. 44.0 1030 Game anchbnsiisneie .- 4 0.18 
SE, « Gied oss wakedre bet 13.0 1520 Soybean mea! (50%) ‘ 0.70 
Wheat flour midds. .... 18.3 1220 Fish meal (60%) ... sute 1.80 
Wheat standard midds... 16.0 840 Meat and bene scraps (50%)..... 0.465 
Wheat red dog ........ 18.2 1270 | 





tion, Ontario Agricultural College, 
and indexed by Dr. G. F. Heuser, pro- 
fessor emeritus, Cornell University. 


Grit Reports Listed 
pede ogampencedPr ea 


NEW YORK—Titles, authors and | warded to libraries of state agricul- 
abstracts of hundreds of reports of | tural colleges. Copies will be avail- 
U.S. and foreign research related to | able to persons other than poultry 
the feeding of granite grit to poultry | research professors at a cost of $1 
are listed in a new bibliography pub- | per copy and can be ordered by writ- 
lished by the Granite Grit Institute | ing to the institute at 630 Fifth Ave., 
of America, Inc. Room 1718, New York 20, N.Y., until 
The bibliography, “Grit for Poul- | July 10, then to the institute at Room 
try,” was compiled by Dr. Hugh D. | 2322, 9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 


Branion, head, department of nutri- | 20, N.Y. 
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BUILT TO Do IT Helter 


For every grain elevating, conveying or distributing job, there’s 
a standard BAZOOKA auger designed and built to do it. Only 
BAZOOKA offers you so complete a line of sizes, capacities, 
features and accessories, and such ease of adaptation to virtually 


every need. 





BAZOOKA standard 4”, 6”, 8” and 10” horizontal, inclined 
and vertical conveyors and distributing augers give you a 
complete range of sizes for every grain and feed conveying 
system. Ruggedly built for commercial use, they feature sec- 
tional tube construction for easy extendability, flanged inlets 
and outlets for quick bolting of spouts, elbows, adaptors, 
gates, etc. and a complete line of matching accessories, in- 
cluding tail pieces and hoppers. BAZOOKA 8” and 10” dis- 
tributing augers have enclosed chain reduction drives for 
greater efficiency, capacity and power economy. 















4,000 bu/hr. 





See your Wyatt BAZOOKA Dealer today or write for FREE illustrated BAZOOKA 
Booklet. It shows you how BAZOOKA can do a better job for you, at less cost. 


Mm cei 


BAZOOKA 6”, 8” and 10” Carrier models 


have a capacity of up to 4,000 bushels 
per hour, can be elevated almost ver 
tically, extended by adding sections. The new 
10” BAZOOKA C100, available in lengths to 
62’, has a bottom double-chain reduction 


drive, double crank handles for easy eleva- 
tion and lowering. The 6” and 8” BAZOOKA 


Carrier models feature enclosed chain head 
drive for positive, vibration-free power trans- 
mission. ALL BAZOOKA Carrier models 
available with electric, gasoline or PTO drive. 


NEW BAZOOKA Self-Propelled Swinging Hopper 
(left) is ideal for use with carrier BAZOOKAS 
for transfer from trucks in driveways, bir 
sites, other hard-to-maneuver places. Many 
other uses. 

BAZOOKA 4” and 6” Portable Models with 
sealed head bearings are built for heavy duty 
work. Famous 4” Super-Scooper available in 
standard 11’ and 16’ lengths: BAZOOKA H60 
(6”) unit has built in spout. Basic 12’ length, 
5’ and 10’ extensions. 


WYATT MANUFACTURING CO., Inc. 
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JAM IX 


gives growers approved 
coccidiosis control 
right up to market time! 






and the grower can act fast to market 
his birds at the most profitable time 


New development in coccidiostats 
requires no withdrawal period .. . 


won't harm layers or farm animals, if a ; 
Zoamix will not injure laying hens and 





Agricultural Experiment Station, 


| sors Assn., joint conference and meet- | [ 


accidentally eaten . . . provides the 
best protection against all types of 
coccidiosis! 


Zoamix containing Zoalene added to 
your feed formula gives broilers better 
protection against coccidiosis, allows 
greater feed efficiency, allows faster 
weight gains, plus an extra margin of 
safety available in no other coccidiostat! 


Zoamix has been approved for feeding 
to broilers right up to the time they are 
shipped to the market! That means no 
withdrawal period, no need to switch to 
a new feed formula prior to shipment, 


other farm animals if accidentally fed 
to them. It’s safe to mix with any chick 
starter or broiler mix without affecting 
the ingredients, nutrients, or other addi- 
tives in the formula. It’s safe for mill 
workers or growers to handle 


And best of all, Zoamix is unexcelled as 
a coccidiostat. In fact, feed manufac- 
turer's research laboratory tests show 
Zoamix is superior to eight of nine 
leading coccidiostats . . . and equally as 
effective as the other one 
to that one in feed conversion and rate 
of gain, as shown in the following table 


yet superior 


RATE OF GAIN 
AND FEED CONVERSION COMPARISONS 
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Zoamix is available now in commercial quantities at centrally located points 
throughout the country. Write Dow for assistance in labeling, or for technical 
help. The address: THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY, Agricultural Chemicals Sales 


Department, Midland, Michigan. 


THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY 


MIDLAND, 


MICHIGAN 
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Convention 


Calendar 





New Listings 


For the convenience of readers who 


scen the Convention Calendar regularly | 


for new listings, those added to the col- 

uma in the current week appear sepa- 

rotely from ones which have been entered 

previously. The following week they will 

be moved to their proper siot where 

they will remain until the event is held. 
oe ~~ 


Oct. 13-14 — West 


Dealers Assn.; 


Virginia Feed 
Blackwater State 
Park, Thomas, W. Va.; J. Z. Ellison, 
801 Willowdale Rd., Morgantown 

Oct. 30-Nov. 1—Southeastern Feed 
Production School; University of 
Georgia, Athens; Harold |! Ford, 
Southeastern Poultry & Egg Assn., 
235 East Ponce De Leon Ave De- 
catur, Ga 

Dec, 12-183— Midwest Veterinary 
Nutrition Conference; Continental 
Hotel, Kansas City; Lloyd 
Midwest Feed Manufacturers Assn., 
20 W. 9th St. Bldg., Kansas City 5, 
Mo 

1961 

Jan, 4-6—National Turkey 
ation: Conrad Hilton Hotel, 
Ill.; sec., M. C. Small, P.O 
Mt. Morris, I! 


Feder- 
Chicago 
Box 69, 





June 19-21—Indiana Grain & Feed 
Dealers Assn.; Mid-Summer Conven- 
tion; French Lick-Sheraton Hotel, 
French Lick; sec., Fred K. Sale, 600 
Board of Trade Bldg., Indianapolis 4 

June 19-22— The American Dairy 
Science Assn.; Utah State University 
Logan; sec. H. F. Judkins, 32 
Ridgeway Circle, White Plains, N.Y 

June 20—All-Industry Poultry Day; 
Law Building Auditorium, University 
yf Illinois, Urbana; S. F. Ridlen 
Poultry Extension Specialist 


13 IMPROVED 
FORTIFIERS 


for egg, breeder, 
turkey and broiler feeds 


VITADINE 


(100 Ibs.) 


VITADINE 
(50 Ibs.) XX 
NUTRIFFIC 
(10 Ibs.) 
<5 ‘atg meet to 


e exact needs of 
juipment for easy, accurate mixing 


























June 21-22 — Association of South- 
ern Feed & Fertilizer Control Of- 
ficials; Riverside Hotel, Gatlinburg, 
Tenn.; sec., Maurice B. Rowe, De- 
partment of Agricuiture, 1119 State 
Office Bldg., Richmond 19, Va. 

June 23-24—Northeastern Poultry 
Producers Council Business Manage- 
ment Conference for Egg and Poultry 


| Marketing Cooperatives; Hotel Vik- 


| 


Larson, | 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| ing, Newport, Rhode Island; Alfred 





Van Wagenen, 10 Rutgers Place, 
Trenton 8, N.J. 

June 24—Iowa Cattle Feeders Day; 
Iowa State University, Ames, Iowa; 
Dr. Wise Burroughs, Anima! Hus- 
bandry Dept. 

June 24-26—Arkansas Poultry Fes- 
tival; Little Rock; Arkansas Poultry 
Federation, P.O. Box 1446, Little 
Rock; chm., Jerry Hinshaw, Spring- 


dale. 

July 19-21—American Poultry Con- 
gress and Exposition; Ellis Auditori- 
um, Memphis, Tenn.; sponsored by 
American Poultry & Hatchery Fed- 
eration; sec., Don M. Turnbull, 521 
E. 63rd St., Kansas City 10, Mo. 

July 22 — Poultry Servicemen’s 
Clinic; Hotel Peabody, Memphis, Ten- 
nessee; sponsored by Poultry Breed- 
ers of America; sec., Don M. Turn- 
bull, 521 E. 63rd St., Kansas City 10, 
Mo. 

July 23-26 — Georgia Feed Assn.; 
General Oglethorpe Hotel, Wilming- 
ton Island, Savannah; sec., Will L. 
Kinard, Suite 210, 3240 Peachtree 
Road Bidg., Atlanta 5, Ga. 





July 28— Ohio Sheep Day; Ohio 
Agricultural Experiment Station, 
Wooster. 


Aug. 1-6—Feed Microscopy Short 
Course; Memorial Student Center, 
Texas A&M College, College Station; 
sponsored by Texas Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station; chm., Ewing E. 
Brown, State Chemist's Office, Texas 
Agricultural Experiment Station. 

Aug. 2-3—Mid-South Soybean and 
Grain Shippers Assn.; Hotel Peabody, 
Memphis, Tenn.; Paul C. Hughes, 
P.O. Box 692, Blytheville, Ark. 

Aug. 2-5— Poultry Science Assn.; 
University of California, Davis; sec., 
Cc. B. Ryan, Texas A&M College, Col- 
lege Station. 

Aug. 5-6 — North Carolina Feed 
Manufacturers Assn.; Grove Park 
Inn, Asheville; sec., McNair Evans, 
Box 44, Mocksville. 

Aug. 11— Michigan Swine Day; 
Michigan State University, East Lan- 
sing; chm., Ed Miller, Extension Spe- 
cialist, Animal Husbandry. 

August 12 — Ohio Dairy Day; Ohio 





... modern feed mills designed 


moe eee 


sete sa —. 
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McMILLEN FEED MILL, DES MOINES, IOWA. Called ‘“Auto- 


HECTOR SUPPLY COMPANY, DEERFIELD BEACH, FLORIDA. 


Syntronic” because it is highly automated, with 
operations closely synchronized, and all handling 
and processing electronically controlled, this new 
McMillen plant produces 200 tons of Master 
Mix concentrates or complete feeds in an eight- 
hour day. 

Bulletin F-37 tells the story. 


PEOPLE SUPPLY, INC., CHARLES TOWN, WEST VIRGINIA. 
Manufacturing a complete line of livestock and 
poultry feeds, this brick and concrete mill fea- 
tures the latest in feed equipment. Credit for 
building a one-man feed store into a highly re- 
spected, successful, well-balanced business goes 
to owner Joseph A. Warrenfeltz, who has been 
serving Charles Town, West Virginia with 
quality feed for the past quarter of a century. 
Bulletin F-39 tells the story. 


Here’s further evidence that Florida is in the 
feed business to stay. Featuring the latest in 
pneumatic handling and unit machinery, this 
pushbutton mill more than doubles the capacity 
of the one it replaced, with less than half the 
labor force. 

Bulletin F-32 tells the story. 


BERLIN MILLING COMPANY, BERLIN, MARYLAND. Two and 
one-half times as much feed production with 
half as many workers was the Berlin Milling 
Company’s answer to the highly competitive 
feed manufacturing situation in Maryland. The 
mill is designed specifically to meet the con- 
ditions of the area which include delivering 80 
to 85% of the feed in bulk and 85% of the 
total mill production in pellets or crumbles. 


Bulletin F-30 tells the story. 
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Agricultural Experiment Station, 
Wooster. 


Aug. 14-18—Business Management 

sponsored by Southeastern 

Poultry & Egg Assn., University of 

Georgia, Athens; sec., Harold E. 

Ford, 235 East Ponce de Leon Ave., 
Decatur. 

Aug. 16-17 — Mutual Millers and 
Feed Dealers Assn.; Hotel James- 
town, Jamestown, New York; sec., 
Mrs. Donald E. Mattison, P.O. Box 8, 
Cattaraugus. 

Aug. 18—Michigan Cattle Feeders 
Day; Michigan State University, East 
Lansing; Hugh E. Henderson, Exten- 
sion Specialist, Animal Husbandry. 

August 19—Ohio Swine Day; Ohio 
Agricultural Experiment Station, 
Wooster. 

Aug. 22-23—Kentucky Feed Con- 
ference; Campbell House, Lexington; 
sponsored by the Kentucky Grain & 
Feed Assn. and University of Ken- 
tucky; sec., Jack Weber, P.O. Box 
425, Lexington. 

Aug. 22-23—American Soybean 
Assn. and National Soybean Proces- 





peeeragal 
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Dendy, " 
College of Agriculture, University of 
Georgia, Athens. 

Sept. 1-6 — International Congress 
on Nutrition; Sheraton-Park Hotel, 
Washington, D.C.; sponsored by In- 
ternational Union of Nutritional Sci- 
ences; sec., Milton O. Lee, 9650 Wis- 
consin Ave., Washington 14, D.C. 

2—Illinois Cattle Feeders 
Day; University of Illinois, Urbana; 
A. L. Neumann, Animal Science De- 
partment. 

Sept. 6-9-——Feed Microscopy Short 
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Course; University of Missouri, Co- 
lumbia; chm., G. M. Barnhart, Chief 
Chemist, State Department of Agri- 
culture, Jefferson City. 
Sept. 18 — Iowa Feed Conference; | 
Iowa State University, Ames; chm.; | 





and built by SPROUT-WALDRON | 


FARMERS SUPPLY AND FEED COMPANY, REIDSVILLE, NORTH 
dealer operates an 
economical custom grinding and mixing mill to 
provide better service for his customers. By 
proper planning he has built a profitable, stable 
to meet 


CAROLINA. This aggressive 


business designed specifically 
needs. 
Bulletin F-26 tells the story. 


NIXON AND COMPANY, DES MOINES, IOWA. A one- 
story modern feed plant producing feed at 
approximately .5 to .7 manhours per ton. Nixon 
has no grain processing operations; j 
finished ground material. Majority of output is 
in pellet or crumble form and is sold in bulk. 


Bulletin F-25 tells the story. 


MURRAY'S FEED SERVICE, FRANKFORD, DELAWARE. Here is 
a dramatic story of a modern feed mill rebuilt 
with foresight and courage after a disastrous 
fire had destroyed everything but the grain 
storage and drying facilities. This four story, 
up-to-date mill has an outstanding reputation 
for technical excellence and quality production, 


Bulletin F-15 tells the story. 


local 


it buys 


| University of 


Improvement 


| 53 W. Jackson Blvd., 


Dr. Virgil Hays, Animal Husbandry 
Dept. 

Sept. 13-15 — Hatchery Short 
Course; University of Missouri, Co- 
lumbia; E. M. Funk, sec., Missouri 
Poultry Improvement Assn., Poultry 
Bidg., P. O. Box 568, Columbia. 

Sept. 14-15—Maryland Feed Serv- 
icemen’s Conference; University of 
Maryland, College Park; chm., Wade 
H. Rice, Extension Service. 

Sept. 14-16—National Feed Ingredi- 
ents Assn.; Liggetts Holiday Inn, 
Burlington, Wis.; sec., Paul W. Bone- 
witz, 1023 Equitable Bidg., Des 
Moines, Iowa 

Sept. 15—All Poultry Industry Day; 
Missouri, Columbia; 
Missouri Poultry 

Poultry Bldg., 


E. M. Funk, sec 
Assn 
Box 568, Columbia 

Sept. 20-21—Iowa Poultry Conven- 
tion; Veterans Memorial Auditorium, 
Des Moines; mgr., LeRoy L. Kruskop, 
535 East Lincoln Way, Ames. 

Sept. 21-22 — Marketing Seminar 
for Feed Manufacturers; Morrison 
Hotel, Chicago; Sales Executives 
Cuuncil, American Feed Manufactur- 
ers Assn., W. E. Glennon, presidenf’, 
Chicago. 

Sept. 21-283 — Feed Production 
School; Continental Hotel, Kansas 
City; sponsored by Feed Production 
School, Inc.; pres., Lioyd Larson, 20 
W. 9th St. Bldg., Kansas City 5, Mo. 

Sept. 22-283 — Arkansas Formula 
Feed Conference; University of Ar- 


| kansas, Fayetteville; chm., Dr. E. L. 
| Stephenson, 
| Industry and Veterinary Science. 


of Animal] 


Department 


Sept. 29— Vermont Feed Dealers 


| and Manufacturers Assn.; University 


| of Vermont, Burlington; sec., D. C. 


CONSUMER COOPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, IDA GROVE, 
1OWA. The extensive use of pneumatic conveyors 
for unloading bulk ingredients and for inplant 
transfer and processing, highlights this 100 ton 
per day single story feed processing plant. 
Bulletin F-36 tells the story. 


Sprout-Waldron offers all the advantages of a single source and a single responsibility for the design, 
engineering, equipping and even the building of complete feed processing plants. Nearly a century of ex- 
perience in solving milling problems, plus worldwide knowledge of the latest and best in equipment and 
systems, plus the industry's finest staff of creative engineers, millwrights, servicemen and salesmen . . . 
and a plant devoted completely to building the best in milling and processing equipment, make it worth 
your while to consult Sprout-Waldron for your every need. 


Exclusive Conedian Distributors: Strong-Scott, Limited, Winnipeg 
Guclusive A lesion Distrib Jaybee Engineering, Pty., Limited, Dandenong, Victoria, Avsirelie 





AND BLENDING * 


BULK MATERIALS HANDLING 2 


PELLETING AND DENSIFYING 


Henderson, Hills Agricultural Science 
Bldg. 

Sept. 30—Nebraska Feed and Nu- 
trition Conference; University of Ne- 
braska College of Agriculture, Lin- 
coln; chm.. Dr. John L. Adams, Poul- 
try Husbandry Dept 

Oct. 2-4 — Poultry Industries of 

(Turn to CALENDAR, page 80) 





Feed Industry 


e Chemical Analyses 

e Vitamin Assays 

e Drug Assays 
Spectrographic Analyses 
Chick Feeding Tests 
Consultation 


Formula Reviews 


&. D. 1, Bex 67, Newton, M. J. 


LIMESTONE PRODUCTS CORP. OF AMERICA 
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Another car of Grace 
Feed Urea is loaded at 
the multi-million-dollar 
Grace plant at Memphis. 


DESTINATION: ONE OF THE 
LARGEST FEED MANUFAC- 
TURERS IN THE WORLD. 


Grace is the third largest 
producer of urea in the 
United States. 


Here’s why 


The Largest Feed Manufacturers in the World | 
USE GRACE UREA Wucro?}nllea 


Feed Compound 


Grace urea has proved superior in keeping feed 
quality up, costs down. As a result, manufacturers 
who use this high protein supplement in their feeds 
have a big advantage in a highly competitive 
market. 


Micro-Prilled Grace Urea is a compound made up 
of tiny round balls. It mixes readily, pours easily, 
and is non-clogging. You get an even, uniform mix 
3 throughout every time. 
12 anes he a = hi And, of course, you lower your costs considerably 
The smooth, round = by substituting Grace Micro-Prills for high priced 
balls flow freely, protein meals. 


won't cake. 
That’s why the largest feed manufacturers in the 
world use Grace Feed Urea. Do you? It’s readily 
available now in your area in any quantity. Write 
for complete details. 


w.R. GRACE «co. 


CHEMicaL 
ODS CS SCO CS OR 92 evs © Owe ee eT ee eew eT Te eee eS 


GRACE GRACE CHEMICAL DIVISION 
147 JEFFERSON AVE. MEMPHIS 3. TENN. 


MEMPHIS—147 Jefferson Ave. JAckson 7-1551 « CHICAGO—75 E. Wacker, FRanklin 2-6424 
NEW YORK —7 Hanover Square, Digby 4-1200 « ST. LOUIS—8230 Forsyth; PArkview 7-1715 
CHARLOTTE, N.C.— 1402 East Morehead St. «© FRanklin 6-3329 





! | Utah Broiler Raisers Find Good Market 
: _ For Birds Locally Despite Competition 


By Special Correspondent 


OGDEN, UTAH—Broiler raisers in 
this area are having to compete with 
lower-priced chickens from southeast- 
ern states, but thus far the local 
growers have found a good market 
among the third of a million people 
who live along the east side of Great 
Salt Lake. 

Lawrence Zaugg, manager of the 
R. J. Wight Co., says that growers in 
Georgia can ship in broilers cheaper 
than the local producers can grow 
them. Yet housewives are willing to 
pay more for the nearby birds. 

The company will feed out nearly 
a million broilers this year. These are 
owned by the company, which also 
has several farms and a feed mill. In 
mixing rations, maize is shipped in 
from Colorado and Nebraska, while 
corn is bought locally. Most of the 
other feeds except for the pre-mixes 
are purchased from local farmers. 

The Wight company has its own 
processing plant where both broilers 
and turkeys are dressed. The finished 
products are all sold in the inter- 
mountain region. 

Turkey growing is done partly on 
contract to farmers and partly on the 
company farms. Several small grow- 
ers have decided against growing tur- 
keys on their own because they were 
unable to finance the operations. Now 
they fill the houses with company 
turkeys and grow them on a pound- 
age basis. 

“We have tried paying farmers so 
much per bird,” said Mr. Zaugg, “but 
there was no incentive to do a good 
management job. Paying for each 
pound of gain on a certain amount of 





Results of Test With 


Aureomycin Reported 


COLLEGE STATION, TEXAS — 
The addition of Aureomycin to salt or 
feed mixtures had no significant ef- 
fect on the gains of yearling beef 
heifers in a 60-day wintering study 
at the Texas A&M College Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station, research- 
ers report. 

The average daily intake by one 
group of heifers of a self-fed Aureo- 
mycin-salt mixture was .03 Ib. per 
head, W. T. Berry, Jr., and H. W. 
Franke report. This rate of intake 
supplied each heifer with an average 
of 59 mg. of Aureomycin per day. 
Daily intake was rather steady as 
measured by daily weighings of salt- 
feeder contents. 

Another group of heifers that re- 
ceived a daily average per head of 
65 mg. of Aureomycin in the supple- 
mental feed mixture voluntarily con- 
sumed an average of .029 lb. of salt 
per head daily. 

The control group (fed no Aureo- 
mycin) voluntarily consumed an av- 
erage of .05 Ib. of salt per head daily. 
This was about 65% greater than 
either of the other two groups. 


Helds Open House 


MADISON, WIS. — The Master 
Feed & Seed Co., Inc., here recently 
held an open house and dealer day 
program. 

Ralph W. Loy, company manager, 
said the event was held to give guests 
an opportunity to see the firm's new 
bulk feed station, which serves deal- 
ers within a 90-mile radius of Madi- 
son, as well as the other facilities 
and services available to feed and 
farm supply dealers. 











Kinpstrom -Scumott Go. 


Representing Suppliers of Vitamins, 
Proteins and Minerals 
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feed stimulates better management.” 

This year the company will grow 
and process about 300,000 turkeys. 
This will represent a sizeable in- 


BILL KIESER 


FEED PRODUCTS, INC. 
1370 11th Street 
Denver 4, Colorado 
AComa 2-5706 





crease over the last two years. 

There has been hardly any cooper- 
ative financing of poultry in this area, 
as is done in the southeastern states. 
Except for the Wight company’s plan, 
most poultrymen own their flocks and 
manage to borrow money from the 
regular lending agencies. 

“Most of the small flocks are dis- 


Before you build or remodel 


your MILL or ELEVATOR 
ee 
FRAME or FIREPROOF CONSTRUCTION 


HOGENSOWN Construction Co. 


MINNEAPOLIS 15. MINN 





appearing,” explained Mr. Zaugg. 
“The margin is so low that small 
units can’t show enough profit. So 
the small grower either starts rais- 
ing birds for someone else, enlarges 
his operations or quits the business. 
Right now, it seems that most of 
them are gradually selling off their 
flocks.” 





W. E. Thompson 


THE TOMMY THOMPSON CO. 
3617 Dryden Road 
Fort Worth 9, Texas 
WAlnut 3-0005 





We're 
Convinced... 


SOLVENT 
EQUIPMENT 


Requirements 
Are Different— 
As Different As 
Thumb Prints... 





e Experts say no two thumb prints are identical 


And we at The V. D. Anderson Company, after 
almost 60 years experience in solving oil milling 
problems for over 4,000 oil millers, are equally 
convinced that no two oil mills are identical in their 
solvent equipment requirements. To meet these 
widely varying requirements Anderson provides a 
variety of solvent plants, including indoor and out- 
door installations, from which to select one based 
solely on the right interpretation of your requirements 

You can bank on Anderson engineers’ ability to 
make a survey and offer you the best suited process 
and equipment. A request on your letterhead gets 
us together to discuss your requirements—without 
obligation of course. 


HE V. D. ANDERSON COMPANY 
ais poet Exchange “ division of international Basic Economy Corporation 
Minneapolis + Fede , 1944 west 96th Street + Cieveland 2, Ohio 
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Marketing Trends Affecting 
Future Egg Marketing Programs 


So much has been said and written 
about integration, fewer and larger 
flocks, fewer and larger marketing 
programs and, finally, shortening the 
route to market, that it seems timely 
to clear the air on just where we 
now stand, how we got here, and 
what the future is likely to be. 

Let’s picture a powerful vise, with 
its two jaws grinding slowly to the 
center. Let one jaw represent the 
economics of a ton of layer mash, 
and the other jaw the economics of 
our larger chain store and super- 
market system. Industry can be rep- 





By Dr. Cliff D. Carpenter 


resented as a circular object placed 
between these two powerful jaws. 
Let’s talk about the first jaw: Feed. 
Basically, feed supply determines the 
size of our national laying flock. To 
be sure, seasonal egg prices affect 
the number of chicks brooded—but 
only temporarily. Now there is no 
evidence of a foreseeable shortage of 
feedstuffs, short of a world confla- 
gration or a severe, prolonged, na- 
tionwide drouth. With the coming of 
hybrid cereals, area drouths, which 
used to plague our industry, no long- 
er threaten our overall feed supplies. 





So we are led to assume that we 
will always have an abundance of 
laying stock, whether by private pro- 
duction, contract production or inte- 
gration. Suppose we look in on a 
make-believe board of directors’ meet- 
ing of a large national feed manu- 
facturer. Feed prices have been com- 
ing down, as a result of abundant 
supplies. By going directly to the 
farm or ranch with deliveries, sales 
and distribution costs have been com- 
ing down, and competition has low- 
ered margins or profit per ton of 
feed. Stockholders want their divid- 





FORTIFY YOUR FEEDS WITH 


BO-DEE 
MINERAL STABLE Dz ano Ds 


for 


Approved 
VITAMIN D 


upon 
tests 


The only product approved for continuous performance 


by Wisconsin Alumni Research Laboratory where min- 


erals are present in high concentration. 


COMPLETE LINE OF D2 AND D3 PRODUCTS IN ANY 
QUANTITY AVAILABLE FOR IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 


Pure crystalline U.S.P. 


Mineral Stable {D2 and D3 dry powders) 
Water Miscible (dry powders in a milk base) 


Oil Soluble {Vegetable oil carriers) 


High or low potency and economical intermediate types 


for every food, feed and pharmaceutical use. 


Protocols with all shipments—potency guaranteed U.S.P. 


Product of N. V. PHILIPS-DUPHAR, the Netherlands (omphss 


World’s Largest Manufacturers of Vitamin D 


Distributed in the U.S.A. for Philips Roxane, Inc. by 


Some Net 


OTHER BOWMAN 
PRODUCTS 
YEAST 


Hickory Smoked Yeast 
Primary (Torulopsis utilis) 


Powders—Flakes—Extracts— 
Concentrates—Hydrolysates 


Vitab ® 
B-Complex Extract 


Brewers’ (Sacchromyces cerevisiae) 


PURE VEGETABLE 
EXTRACT COLORS 


Yellow—Red—Orange 


ENZYMES 


T.S. 3 for Greasetrap and 
Septic Tanks. 


Bo-Zyme Silage Culture 
Concentrate 





Bakers’ Specialties 


Digestive Pharmaceuticals 


Chlorophyll 

Phytol 

Carotene 
Xanthophyll 
Anti-Oxidant (BHT) 


Hydropoid 


BOWMAN FEED PRODUCTS, INC., 1.1... 


13160 Ortley Place, Van Nuys, California 
600 South Michigan, Chicago 5, Illinois 


CHARLES BOWMAN & CO. 


220 East 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 








EDITOR’S NOTE: Changing pat- 
terns of egg production, marketing 
and distribution are _ realistically 
analyzed here by Dr. Cliff D. Car- 
penter, Cliff D. Carpenter Associates, 
Laguna Beach, Cal., who frst pre- 
sented these thoughts as a talk at 
the recent annual meeting of the 
Pacific Dairy & Poultry Assn. in Las 
Vegas, Nev. 





ends and, to declare the same amount 
each year, more tons of feed must be 
sold to equal their historical net. The 
siles manager is conscious of this, 
The word goes out to the regional 
sales managers—and so they push to 
sell more feed to more layers. 

I doubt that the large feed com- 
panies want to get into the egg busi- 
ness as such, but some of these firms 
are prepared to go all the way, if 
necessary, to maintain their share of 
the feed business. At any rate, feed 
companies will make every effort to 
sell sufficient tonnage to maintain 
their dividend rate. Supplies are 
plentiful, in the main the big tonnage 
is delivered in bulk, with little sales 
cost and almost no extra handling 
from manufacturing plant to the 
ranch. So I do not see this jaw of the 
vise moving back or standing still, 
except in temporary instances. 


The Economics “Jaw” 

Now a look at the other jaw of the 
vise: The economics of the large 
chain store and supermarket system. 
These retailers now sell two thirds 
of America’s food, and the percentage 
is increasing. Right after World War 
II, when a new supermarket opened 
in the average neighborhood, its com- 
petition was, mostly, a half dozen 
corner groceries and Papa-Mama 
stores. In those days, buying margins 
could be reasonably generous, since 
they could buy in larger quantities, 
secure dependable quality and still 
sell at a lower price than the corner 
store. 

Today, however, when a new mar- 
ket is opened, it must compete with 
one or several other supermarkets, 
perhaps just as big, with equally good 
sources of supply—with well estab- 
lished brand names, either their own 
or others—and with the same rapid 
turnover. 

This situation requires not only a 
dependable, fresh supply, but it 
means that buying margins must be 
narrowed to almost the irreducible 
minimum, or the new stores will not 
be competitive with other supermar- 
kets. 

So I do not see this jaw of our 
vise moving back, or standing still, 
except for a few minutes at a time. 
Obviously, this situation calls for 
total efficiency at all points, begin- 
ning with the breeder and including 
the hatcheryman, producer, feed 
manufacturer, the processor-distribu- 
tor and the retailer. 

Thus, as these two jaws of the vise 
keep moving to the center, the circle 
that represents the overall industry 
has changed, is changing and will 
continue to change shape. With about 
the same volume of eggs marketed 
annually, we need the same size in- 
dustry, but it is no longer a circle—it 
has become an oval. 

The obvious conclusion is that there 








is less and less room for inefficiency. | 
The efficiency demands on all 
branches of industry will increase, 
not decrease. About three decades 
ago, we had about a dozen normal 
buy-sell operations. Today we have 
about half that number. I call it the 
six-fingered hand. 

The thumb of this hand is the foun- 
dation breeder, and the little finger is 
the retailer. In between, the four 
fingers are the hatcheryman, the pro- 
ducer, feed manufacturer and the 
processor-distributor. 

There are three basic operations in 
the egg industry: Producing the raw 
material, the manufacturing process 
and the sale to the consumer. The 
breeder is the raw material source: 
His operation has become a research 
plans, an experiment station, a sup- 
plier of egg borne genes which mean 
more eggs per bird, better interior 
and shell quality, better livability, 
improved feed conversion. A dozen 
or less large breeding institutions to- | 
day furnish 75-80% of the total foun- | 
dation birds in the U.S. Their in- 
vestments run into the millions, per 
breeder. I don’t see breeders becom- 
ing integrated—vertically or horizon- 
tally—on a national basis. 

Nor do I see retailers, generally, 
getting into growing and laying flock | 
programs, or into feed manufactur- | 
ing. Some are already in processing | 
and distribution. | 

Let’s examine the other four fin- 
gers of this hand. Remember, this is | 
a manufacturing process with four | 
different steps. The first step is to 
multiply the offspring of the founda- 
tion stock—hatching. The second is 
growing the day-old pullet into a lay- | 
er. The third is transforming feed- 
stuffs into eggs, and the fourth is to 
assemble, grade, sort, clean, package 
and deliver to the retailer. 

Theoretically, these four steps can 
be done by one company—thus re- 
ducing our six-finger hand to a three- 
finger hand. I see these three steps 
remaining semi-permanently, on a 
national basis. There are now some 
companies that do all four opera- 
tions. There are many others where 
the responsibility and supervision for 
the four operations are under the 
control or direction of one company, 
but some of the steps are under con- 
tract with private interests. 


Maintaining Quality 

Maintaining consistently high qual- 
ity in eggs from farm to consumer 
requires attention to many details all 
along the route. These details are 
being conquered en masse, often 
through feed company field and mar- 
keting supervision. Two national food 
companies are now on the market 
with a guaranteed egg — produced 
under their own careful supervision 
on a contract arrangement, financed 
where necessary and offering con- 
sumers a brand name product. Such 
procedures guarantee consumers high 
quality eggs year 'round—the only 
way we can keep them eating eggs 
regularly. And one of the fundamen- 
tals that make these programs work 
is local production, supervision and | 











Distributors for lowa, Nebraska, 
Kansas and Missouri 
Carroll Swanson Sales Co. 


Box 1034, University Plece Sta. 
Tel. CR 9-8881 Des Moines 11, lowa 











Supplying your 


FIDY 


needs in 
Ohio - Indiana - Illinois 
Michigan - Kentucky 
Also Suppliers of Precision 


Premixes and Other Quality 
Feed Additives 


DAVIS ENTERPRISES, INC. 
Box 4% 919 S. Perry St. 
Tel. BA 23-4745 Deyton 1, Ohio 
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distribution. Since distance tends to 
increase checks and cracks, this loss 
is likewise ized. 

You don’t have to be a feed manu- 
facturer to accomplish this same re- 
sult. Large egg handlers and dis- 
tributors, and co-ops, have demon- 
strated their abilities to produce, 
package and distribute brand name 
eggs in a like manner. 

Occasionally, a local hatcheryman, 
with or without his own feed mill, 
contracts with producers to deliver 
him their eggs, which he cartons and 
sells directly to local stores. 

So we see that all three, or any 
one of the three—hatcheryman, feed 
manufacturer, processor—can per- 
form the functions of manufacturing 
and delivering to retailers. They may 
or may not grow the pullets, own the 
birds, the land and the houses. In 
such cases, the producers are care- 
takers on a salary,’ with or without 
an incentive arrangement. Or, more 
likely, they will contract with the 
producer who owns his land and 


BiG CHIEF 


Pit Augers + Elevator Legs * Mixers * Scalpers - 
Graders « Earcorn Crushers + Steel Bins 


Hommer Mills 50 to 150 H.P. 


CUSTOM MILLERS SUPPLY CO. 
BOX 537) MONMOUTH, ILLINOIS 


MANUFACTURERS OF QUALITY MILLING EQUIPMENT SINCE 193 





Here’s what we are telling your customers about 





Dr. Wallis Answers 


Q: How can | be sure each pound of my feed has the same amount 


of vitamin D os the next pound will have? 


A: Uniform distribution depends mainly upon the physical proper- 
ties of the vitamin D concentrate, proper mixing methods and 
t, mixing, 


THE IMPORTANCE OF 
VITAMIN D 
NUTRITION 


In this educational series to farmers and feeders, 
Dr. G. C. Wallis answers important questions 
about Vitamin D Nutrition. 





Today’s feeds have added nutritional 
fortification to assure proper levels of 
important nutrients required for good 
production. 


Fleischmann’s FIDY Irradiated Dry 
Yeast is a rich and economical source of 





efficient ipment. By careful rs q 
for all penctical ‘paupane. can be readily achieved. The ex- 
size and free-flowing characteristics of 


tremely small particle 


Fleischmann’s FIDY Irradiated Dry Yeast help tremendously 


in getting good distribution. 


Q: At what age of animal is vitamin D most important? 


4 te vitamin D can be disastrous at most any age 
A: een age D deficiency was thought to occur only in 
young growing animals. Research has now shown that mature 
dairy cows need vitamin D. Difficulties from inadequate vitamin 

D have also been observed in older beef cattle, sheep and swine 


between the daily feeding of a higher 


Q: Is there 


relationship 
. 8 nits per pound of feed or more, 
level of vitamin D, 8,000 wu pe bovine the 


sive doses recommended for the short period before freshening ? 


the possible contro! of milk fever without 


$ Recent careful research provides reasons why benefits from 
A: round a of higher levels of vitamin D might be ex- 
have previously ay ——— 
in absorbing and utilizing calcium. Extra vitamin ps 
oa of clinical and practical studies on the control of milk 
fever by fortifying regular dairy rations at higher levels are 


year a 
pected. Older cows 


very encouraging 


Q: Does artificial drying lessen the vitamin D content of hay? 


i i i of arti- 
$ Figured on a dry matter basis, the vitamin D content 

A: iebally dried hay is probably about the same as was in the green 
During field curing vitamin D tends to 
nt is not as great as commonly —— 
Reports on 13 samples showed an average increase of only 
units per pound during field curing Such an increase in vitamin 
D in a whole ton of hay would be worth only about ' cent 


Q: What is the difference between brewers dried yeast and irradi- 


forage before drying. 
increase but the amou 


ated dry yeast? 


$ Brewers dried yeast is a by-product from the brewing of beer 
A: — ale which is used in feeds mainly as a source of the 
B-complex vitamins and protein FIDY Irradiated Dry Yeast 

n yeast which has a 7 —d 
i irradiation under carefully controlled conditions to pro- 
Se aee D.. It is used in four-footed animal feeds solely as 


XM. C. u/ allie 


is a primary grow 


a source of vitamin D. 


vitamin D,—easy to use, dependable in 
potency, outstanding in dispersion 
qualities. 

Formulate your feeds with FIDY Irradi- 
ated Dry Yeast—for reliable Vitamin D 
fortification. 

NEW IDEAS 
VITAMIN D FEEDING 


Research provides new ideas on: 


@ The older cow and sustained high produc- 
tion. 

@ The prevention of milk fever. 

e The improvement in absorption and utiliza- 
tion of calcium and phosphorous. 

@ The variability of vitamin D from natural 
resources. 

@ The availability of calcium reserves in 


older cattle. 


and 


FREE DATA PORTFOLIO 


For your complimentary copy, 
Address: Standard Brands 
Incorporated, Dept. FS-66, 
Agricultural Department, 625 
Madison Avenue, New York 
22, New York. 
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buildings, and who works on a salary 
plus incentive, or some other arrange- 
ment agreeable to both parties. 

In large commercial egg producing 
areas, groups of producers frequently 
combine their independent output in 
a group contract with the distributor. 


Constant Supply 

Egg processors and distributors, 
like poultry processors, must have a 
constant pipeline of high quality sup- 
ply, to keep their outlets happy and 
hold their business. No longer can 
large handlers depend upon buying 
run-of-the-mill eggs on the open mar- 
ket, operate distant collection routes, 
buy eggs from small] farm flocks and 
sell on the open market. Today’s 
competitive requirements demand 
that they know where the eggs are 
coming from, how the flocks and eggs 
are handled on the farms and where 
they will be sold and how they will 
be delivered. 

On Jan. 1, 1960, there were 28,494 
chain stores (two or more to the 





chain); 2,700 were built in 1 

9%% increase; and another 2,700 are 
on the drawing boards for ay to 
be in operation before Dec. eae 

All of these 30,000 stores are ten- 
tial outlets for a steady pind we ts) 
nearby, high quality eggs. To assure 
this steady supply, contracts are 
needed with suppliers, and suppliers, 
in turn, cannot depend upon an open 
market to fill such contracts. They 
must have contracts with producers, 
or operate their own layer farms. 
Here is a ready made annual market 
for more than a billion dozen eggs, 
that will be here year in and year 
out. Contract egg production—or so- 
called horizontal integration—appears 
to be the best answer for the con- 
sumer, retailer, processor-distributor 
and the p' 

Sometimes we fail to give enough 
attention to the uses made of our 
annual egg production—5,460 million 
dozen in 1959. About 70% are con- 
sumed in the home as shell eggs, in- 
cluding 12% used by producers them- 
selves. Institutional users, including 





restaurants, hospitals and industrial 
plants, account for another 13%. 
Five per cent are used for hatching, 
and 10% go into egg products—over 
18 million cases. Not so long ago, the 
figure for egg products was only 7% 
—further evidence of industry’s ca- 
tering to convenience foods. 

This field of opportunity will con- 
tinue to expand—more and more eggs 
will be converted to liquid, frozen 
and solids. This market trend offers 
a satisfactory profit for the individual 
or company with research facilities, 
exploratory capital and sound busi- 
ness acumen. 

There are 20 million women in our 
national labor force—more than half 
are married. To keep step with com- 
petitive progress made by other foods, 
we need to develop more convenience 
egg items. 

For more than a decade, I've been 
talking local production, local pro- 
cessing and local consumption for 
table eggs. More than ever, we must 
produce for a market—not just pro- 
duce to market. And this market will 





Here’s @' 7RIPLE-THIREAT 


to the high cost of handling bulk materials 


" Here's a typical vacuum 


for Permaglas Storage Units. A. 0. Smith distributors 


-pressure system L t 
have the “specialized” know-how to plan and help solve your bulk materials conveying problems. 


Permagla$ storage Structures 


_mechanieal “sweep-arm” bottom unloader 
. pneumatic conveying system 


Permaglas Mechanized Storage Structures offer a 
“dynamic challenge” to the higher cost, conventional 
methods used in handling and storing of bulk ma- 
terials. You can realize lower costs in your processing 
operations when slow and expensive methods are 
replaced with Permaglas Mechanized Storage Units. 
Equipped with the exclusive “‘sweep-arm” mechanical 
bottom unloader, they can be incorporated into an 
efficient pneumatic or mechanical conveying system. 
Here’s how you benefit: 

®A completely enclosed, “push button controlled” 
bulk materials handling system is now possible. 


@Incoming “‘bulk’’ cars or trucks can be unloaded 
pneumatically or mechanically directly into the 
Permaglas Storage Structure. 

@The 


“sweep-arm” bottom unloader 


Through research gy a better way 


OR POR A 


MARVESTORE peeaueTs DIVISION 
KANKAKEE, ILLINOIS 
A. 0. Smith Internationa! S.A. Milwaukee 1, Wis, 


mechanical 


P 


discharges bulk materials directly into the conveying 
system to the process lines. 
@ This means substantial savings in labor, eliminates 
bags, bins, barrels, handling euros and the main- 
tenance of this equipment ...eliminates material 
losses by breakage or spillage . . . helps prevent hazard- 
ous accidents. 
@Plus this exclusive feature. Permaglas Stora 
Structures are glass-fused-to-steel construction bot 
inside and out. Makes possible sanitary, easy to clean 
bulk materials handling systems. Eliminates corrosion, 
safeguards products from contamination and infes- 
tation. Reduces structure maintenance to a minimum. 
This low cost way to handle and store bulk materials 
can be accom with minimum capital invest- 
ment. Certainly it is worth further investigation. 
Mail coupon for details. 


A. ©. SMITH CORPORATION 


Units, Dept. FS-60 


Kankakee, Illinois 
Send me free Permagias Mechanized Storage Unit Bulletin MU-107. 





be unstable, fluctuating, and perhaps 
temporary, without a sound merchan- 
dising program. 

We have pretty good automation 
in the egg plant, and we'll 
have more. We're getting better self 
service in the supermarkets—cartons 
more easily dispensed, and in-store 
handling reduced. 


Summing Up 

To sum up our six-finger hand, let’s 
assume that the breeder and the re- 
tailer are constant. Who will survive 
out of the other four-finger group? 
All of them can. But only if adequate 
planning, supervision and finance are 
on hand to keep each step independ- 
ent and financially healthy. There's 
little or no economic room left for 
pet ideas or personal likes and dis- 
likes in this $2% billion industry. 

Sometimes meeting competition, or 
selling below the other fellow, can be 
economic suicide — especially when 
costs aren’t known. One of the great 
plagues of our industry has been and 
is sound money management. Too 
often we have neglected to anticipate 
or plan our fiscal needs far enough 
in advance, have failed to alert our 
banker of anticipated needs, or 
haven’t known our costs well enough 
to recognize an approaching financial 
crisis until it’s too late. 

If the hatcheryman buys good 
foundation breeders, does a good job 
of hatching in quantity at a competi- 
tive price, and furnishes the neces- 
sary field service, he can be in busi- 
ness for a long time. If the producer 
has volume, is a good hus' 
knows where his eggs will be sol 
before they are produced and has es- 
tablished credit if and when needed, 
he will do all right in spite of taking 
temporary lumps. 

If the feed manufacturer is well 
financed, has a capable nutrition staff, 
good buyers, top salesmen and a well 
trained service crew, his feed will be 
in demand and he will be successful. 
If the processor knows his markets, 
has developed contract production or 
owns his own flocks, has a high de- 
gree of automation in his plant and 
markets a brand name product in an 
attractive package, his future is quite 
secure. 

Sometimes, when this volatile sub- 
ject is discussed and integration or 
contract production is debated, we 
hear it said that the speaker is 
against “the little fellow”; that 
there’s only room for the big com- 
pany; that in a few years our whole 
industry—chickens, eggs and turkeys 
—will be in the monopolistic hands of 
a few dozen large corporations. 

I don’t believe this will happen— 
although it could. It seems to me 
there will always be room for the 
little fellow—the small company— 
provided he is efficient in every step 
of his operation, is a good buyer and 
a good salesman, has only high qual- 
ity eggs and performs the necessary 
services to assure continuous input 
and output. 

Another problem we're facing: Un- 
less industry works together in a 
united effort, the multitude of con- 
flicting, trade barrier types of state 
egg laws will probably increase, mak- 
ing the cost of doing business greater 
and limiting market growth for some 
efficient operations. We should be 
seeking uniformity of laws and regu- 
lations, to help all concerned. 

If most industry people want to 
keep a six-finger hand—want the six 
separate steps to flourish—it’s my 
opinion that it can be done best 
through contract production and con- 
tract marketing. Call this horizontal 
integration if you wish. 

Without such close working rela- 
tionships, some of the four middle 
fingers will be missing. They will be 
absorbed into the manufacturing pro- 
cess. 





Animal Nutrition and Feed 
Production Consultant 


Cc. W. SIEVERT 


Reom 855—141 W. Jocksoe Bivd. 
Phone Webster 9.3256 Chicago 4, If. 














STERLING SALT PUTS A 


PLUS 


IN YOUR POULTRY FEEDS 


Your customers depend on you to provide them with the most 
complete nutrition program available at an economical price. 
That's why it’s so important to mix Sterling Gold Bond Blusalt 
with poultry feeds. Gold Bond contains manganese, iron, sul- 
fate sulfur, copper, cobalt, iodine and zinc in amounts scien- 
tifically derived to help protect against trace-mineral defi- 
ciencies in fast-growing and high-producing poultry. These 
essential trace-element compounds are blended with high- 
quality salt, the best carrier for trace minerals as it mixes 
thoroughly and quickly throughout your feeds. Get guaranteed 
analysis and tables showing how much Gold Bond to mix with 
different poultry feeds from your local representative or our 
nearest district office: Boston, Buffalo, Charlotte, Chicago, 
Cincinnati, Detroit, Newark, New Orleans, New York, Phila., 
Pitts., St. Louis. Or write to International at Clarks Summit, Pa. 


STERLING areeo SALT 


INTERNATIONAL SALT COMPANY * CLARKS SUMMIT, PA. 
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..- helps Birds Produce More 
Eggs or Meat from their feed 
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“STONEMO GRANITE GRIT 


helps grind out of the feed 


the inherited extra eggs from 
our birds.” 


Dr. George F. Ghostley 
originator of the 
Ghostley Strain White Leghorn 
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Dr. George F. Ghostley 

and Ray C. Mickelson 

in the Blood Laboratory 
where the genes of the 
3-way strain cross the 
Ghostley Pearl were 
identified 
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STONEMO 


GRANITE GRIT 
The Grit with the “EXTRA GRINDING SURFACES” 


For fast, efficient feed conversion into extra eggs or heavier meat, follow the 
profit-tested STONEMO feeding directions ... Feed Stonemo Starter (for- 
merly fine) for first three weeks, Grower (formerly medium) from fourth 
until end of sixth week, Developer-Layer (formerly coarse) after the sixth 


week. STONEMO pays off in extra profits. 


STONE MOUNTAIN GRIT COMPANY, INC., Lithonia, Georgia 
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Grain Marketing Group 
Reports on Truck 


Shipments in Region 


URBANA, ILL.—A _ new booklet 
prepared by the North-Central Grain 
Marketing research committee, 
“Truck Shipments of Grain in the 
North-Central Region During 1956,” 
has been announced. 

This study was undertaken by the 
research committee since “there is an 
increasing interest in the extent of 
truck transportation of grain and 
possible trends in this direction, and 
since there are no regular reports 
published for trucked grain move- 
ments as for water and rail move- 
ments 

The report shows that in the 1956 
crop year, approximately one-fourth 
of the more than 2 billion bushels of 
rain purchased by north-central re- 





gion country elevators was trucked 
to first destinations. 

In order of total volume of grain 
trucked, the leading states were IIli- 
nois, Minnesota, Iowa, Indiana and 
South Dakota. Most of the Illinois 
and Iowa shipments went to in-state 
destinations, while greater percent- 
ages of the grain from the other 
states went to out-of-state destina- 
tions. 

About two fifths of all grain pur- 
chased and slightly over one-half of 
all grain trucked was corn. Soybeans 
accounted for approximately one 
fifth, wheat and oats for about one 
tenth each, and all other grains for 
less than one tenth of the grain 
trucked. 

Corn and oats were the two grains 
trucked in largest volume to out-of- 
state destinations. Corn accounted for 
64.5% and oats for 16.2%. Combined, 
these two grains represented nearly 
four fifths of the total out-of-state 
truck shipments of all grains. 


About 60% of the corn shipped out 





of state went to other north-central 
states. The remaining 40% went to 
26 states outside the region. 

Corn had the widest distribution 
by truck over the longest distances, 
followed by oats with a somewhat 
narrower distribution over relatively 
shorter distances. 

Evidence available on the per cent 
of elevator purchases moved to first 
destinations by truck, according to 
the report, does not indicate any 
trend in the per cent trucked in the 
region as a whole since 1954. In- 
creases were indicated for wheat and 
soybeans, but there was a small] de- 
crease in corn, which accounts for 
about half of all grain trucked. 

The booklet was printed by the de- 
partment of agricultural economics at 
the University of Illinois, Urbana. 


Corn Reicata Center 


MINNEAPOLIS—Plans for a ma- 
jor hybrid corn breeding, develop- 
ment and test research center to be 
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EARNING ITS WAY 


with Quality Performance 
SPENCER KELLOGG’S 


OLD PROCESS 


LINSEED OIL MEAL 


Leading livestock producers continue to demand Kellogg's 


Old Process Linseed Oil Meal because it gives their stock 


the condition that commands a premium in the markets. 


SPENCER KELLOGG MEAL SALES OFFICES ARE LOCATED AT: 


Bellevue 2-8201 
Buffalo CL 5850 
Chicago FR 2-3437 


Decotur 5365 


SPENCER KELL 


Spencer Kellogg Mills ore tocated at: EDGEWATER, N. J. © BELLEVUE, OHIO © CHICAGO, ILL. © DECATUR, ILL. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. © DES MOINES, |OWA « EL CENTRO, CALIF. © LONG BEACH, CALIF. 


Complete facilities for both truck and rail shipments 


' 


Des Moines CH 4-729! 
Long Beach SP 5-3236 
Minneapolis FE 5-4221 
Philadelphia PE 5-8787 


elcT cay. \ lo B-le), bs 


BUFFALO 5, N. Y. 


SPENCER 


Sk INC. 








DRUMSTICKS TOP 
JAYCEE MEETING MENU 


SPRINGDALE, ARK. — Twenty 
thousand Arkansas chicken drum- 
sticks will be served to members at- 
tending the annual Junior Chamber 
of Commerce convention June 20-23 
in St. Louis. Achel Hardcastle, 
Springdale, has been chosen as chair- 
man for the Arkansas drumstick par- 
ty this year. 

The Springdale Jaycees will have 
charge of the drumstick party for 
the eighth consecutive year. This par- 
ticular party honors the Arkansas 
poultry industry, which now ranks 
second in the nation. The Arkansas 
drumsticks are financed by the Ar- 
kansas poultry industry. 

Miss Arkansas Chic will accompany 
the Arkansas Jaycees to St. Louis. 





located at Tuscola, Ill., have been 
announced here by Cargill, Inc., na- 
tionwide agricultural products firm. 

The new facility, to begin opera- 
tion this summer, will be used both 
in developing commercial hybrid 
strains and in basic research to dis- 
cover new inbred lines that might 
someday be the “building blocks” of 
new and better hybrids, according to 
Dr. A. Richard Baldwin, Cargill re- 
search director. 


Plans for New York 
Meeting Under Way 


CATTARAUGUS, N.Y.—Plans for 
the summer convention of the Mutual 
Millers and Feed Dealers Assn. con- 
vention Aug. 16-17 at Jamestown, 
N.Y., are being made by the board of 
directors. 

On Aug. 17, the registration, meet- 
ings and luncheon will be held at the 
Hotel Jamestown. The speakers for 
the convention will be announced 
later. 

A golf tournament will be held at 
the Moon Brook Country Club Aug. 
16. Many prizes will be awarded, 
along with the Harry Whitehead 
trophy by the National Molasses Co. 

Another outing on Lake Chautau- 
qua has been planned and the Ken- 
dall Club will be rented. This year, a 
chicken barbecue will be featured. 
There will be a softball game, horse- 








INDUSTRIES 
301 Main St. 
Humboldt, lowa 
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SEE FOR YOURSELF 
Is there a difference? 
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WHAT'S THE DIFFERENCE 


BETWEEN THESE TWO MAPS 


SHOWING THE RICHEST FARM LAND 
IN THE WORLD. . . OUTPRODUCING 


ANY OTHER AREA, EVEN TWICE AS BIG? 
THE DIFFERENCE: 


Map “A” is marked with dots, and each dot repre- 
sents a distributor for Scotch O Lass Crumbles. This 
means that you have a nearby source of supply for 
Scotch O Lass. No waiting for delivery. No delays 
when you need a dry molasses concentrate fast. It also 
means that the product is fresher because there is no 
need to stockpile a large quantity at any one point. 
Scotch O Lass Crumbles moves rapidly from the plant 
to the distributors, to the dealer and on to the farm, 
never sitting in a warehouse. Our distributors give you 
service, too. Personal service. 


SEE FOR YOURSELF... {colt Qfand CRUMBLES 
The product you buy with confidence and sell with pride 


Vy LACTOS LABORATORIES 


DES MOINES 13, IOWA 


1901 E. EUCLID AVE. 
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NEW 


AUTO-BIN-DICATOR 


AUTOMATIC BIN LEVEL INDICATOR 


A versatile addition to the Bin-Dicator 
line of bulk material level controls. 


NEW corrosion-resistant 


construction 


NEW stainless steel 
diaphragm 


NEW super-sensitive 
operation 


Explosion-proof and 
general purpose models 
listed by 


j Uy) Underwriters’ 
SL) Laboratories, Inc. 
Prevents overflowing of bins, 
clogging of conveyors, chok- 
ing of elevators, damage to 
machinery; cuts operating 


costs. Provides simple, reliable, 
positive control at low cost. 





THE BIN-DICATOR CoO. 
13946.33 Kercheval + Detroit 15, Mich. 
*TM PATENT PENDING 


WE SELL DIRECT * PHONE ORDERS COLLECT 


for Bulletin AB-19 or call 
VAlley 2-6952 





“Ray Ewing 


. e 
Jim Hourihan 
201 Tampa Drive 
Buffalo, New York 
TR. 9519 
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We started this job 36 years ago 
...and it may not be finished yet! 


Originally built in 1924, Ralston Purina’s 600-ton-per-day feed plant 
in Kansas City has been enlarged and expanded nine times, the most 
recent addition being 835,000 bushels of grain storage. 

All building work, including the original mill, warehouse, and offices, 
was designed, engineered and constructed by our organization. 

Our engineers approach each job with the same “eye-to-the-future” 
thinking and experience. We would like to apply it to the design, 
engineering or construction of your next job, too. It can save you 
money and increase operating efficiency of your grain storage, feed 
plant, flour mill, or similar facility. 


WEITZ-HETTELSATER EN 


Division of The Weitz Company, Inc. * 
1911 BALTIMORE AVENUE * KANSAS CITY, 


UJ 
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MILL EXTERIOR—This is the exterior of Peck’s Feed & Grain mill at 
Spring Green, Wis. It was erected about a year ago. 


Feed Mill Owner Participates 
In Egg Marketing Program 


By Al P. Nelson 
Feedstuffs Special Writer 


A Wisconsin custom mill operator, 
Harold Peck, Spring Green, is a par- 
ticipant in an egg marketing program 
of Northland Egg Producers Co., 
which has headquarters at Spring 
Green near Mr. Peck’s mill. 

Mr. Peck is a member of the mar- 
keting group not as a feed dealer but 
as an egg producer. He has a flock of 
4,000 laying hens. There are 13 other 
egg producers involved in the plan, 
with a total of 40,000 layers. Current- 
ly, the organization is shipping 500 
eases of eggs from its small plant 
near Peck’s Feed & Grain. Most of 
the production, at present, goes to 
hotels, restaurants, resorts, grocery 
stores and other outlets in the area. 

“All of us egg producers are our 
own salesmen right now,” says Mr. 
Peck. “While our local market is 
slowly expanding, we also are look- 
ing for larger quality egg markets in 
the east and south.” 

Northland Egg Producers is an in- 
dependent concern, but the feed deal- 
ers who sell to the producers handle 
Purina. Mr. Peck’s firm, Peck’s Feed 
& Grain, is one of these dealers. 

(The egg producers own the corpo- 
ration which handles and markets the 
eggs. Ralston Purina Co., as reported 


STORAGE BINS—Three 30-ton But- 
ler bins and two 7-ton bins are out- 
side the mill and are used for concen- 
trate storage. Large grain storage 
tanks are on the other side of the 
mill. Additional grain is stored in 
cribs and other tanks on the premises 
and also at the Peck farm. 





previously, is helping to conduct what 
is described as a test program for 
marketing quality eggs in the Madi- 
son, Wis., area. Officials have noted 
that the company does not offer fi- 
nancial backing to the producers, but 
the producers are on the firm's feed- 
ing program and follow certain rec- 
ommendations. Purina is helping with 
advertising of “Purina Premium Seal 
Eggs.”) 

At the present time, Northland Egg 
Producers is paying 1¢ under the 
Chicago market, but a few cents 
above the nearby Madison, Wis., mar- 
ket. All egg producers in the group 
abide by strict management rules. 
These rules are: 

Must Have 1,000 Hens 

All producers must have a mini- 
mum of 1,000 hens and all flocks 
must be fed one kind of ration 
(Purina). Producers must use a rec- 
ommended egg spray, washing com- 
pound and have hens that weigh less 
than 4% Ib. and lay quality white 
eggs. There must be a concrete floor 
in the washing room and in the gath- 
ering aisles. Each producer is re- 
quired to have an approved egg 
cooler. 

Ninety per cent of the layers in the 
flocks are Hy-Line breed and 10% 
are De Kalbs, says Mr. Peck. Each 
egg producer invested $500 in the egg 
marketing group to cover capital in- 
vestment in the small plant and op- 
erating expenses. 

“We bought some used equipment 
in our plant, so our investment isn’t 
too high,” states Mr. Peck. “We use 
egg tray candling.” 

All producers own their laying 
houses, equipment and hens. Mr. Peck 
says the firm is an outgrowth of a 
smaller marketing group of several 
producers which had been operating 
in a nearby area. Of the 40,000 lay- 
ers owned by Northland Egg Pro- 
ducers, 16,000 are being raised in the 
vicinity of Peck’s Feed & Grain, 
and Mr. Peck supplies feed for these 


| producers. Purina dealers in other 


POULTRY HOUSE—This is a poultry house of one of the egg producers. 
Mr. Peck owns many of these feed storage tanks on the producers’ premises 
and lets them use them free of charge so long as they buy feed from him. 

















areas supply the feed for the other 
24,000 layers. 

“We're going along pretty well, 
winning acceptance of the local trade 
and planning for the future,” says 
Mr. Peck. 

Officers of the egg group are: Lee 
Bisch, Baraboo, president; Kermit 
Noble, Lancaster, vice president; 
Harold Kurth, Cobb, secretary, and 
Mr. Peck, treasurer. 

Last summer, Mr. Peck built a new 
and larger mill to replace an older 
one and is now better able to service 
his customers. The new mill cost 
about $20,000 for building and equip- 
ment. The mill is a concrete, steel 
and aluminum sheet building. Some 
of the mill equipment was purchased 
used. 

The equipment includes a 50 h.p. 
Prater hammermill, a 2-ton capacity 
Seco mixer, and a 2-ton Butler batch- 
ing bin and Winslow scale. 


Processes 100 Tons 

One employee operates the new 
mill. He can process 100 tons of feed 
per 10-hour day on the “Check-R- 
Mix” program. This man has also 
processed and delivered 45 tons of 
feed in one day, Mr. Peck reports. 

On the mixing program where feed 
is processed on specific formulas, Mr. 
Peck gets very little customer traffic 
at the mill. On such a plan, one man 
is required to operate the mill and 
one man to deliver feed with the Pak- 
Master 7-ton bulk feed truck. One 
other employee works on the 160- 
acre farm owned by Mr. Peck. All 
office work and incoming customer 
calls are handled by Mr. Peck. 

“With little customer traffic at the 
mill, the operator can keep working 
all day long on processing orders,” 
states Mr. Peck, “and that is why 
daily tonnage on Check-R-Mix pro- 
gram is high.” 

To attain a sizable storage and 
mixing volume, Mr. Peck has 40 But- 
ler steel bins for feeders. Many bins 
that hold 7 tons are leased to custom- 
ers at no charge, if they buy feed 
from the Peck establishment. 

Outside the new mill are two 7-ton 
Butler steel bins for storage of con- 
centrate and also three 30-ton bins 
for additional concentrate storage. 
Two 8-ton bins inside the mill are 
for storage of ground corn, prior to 
mixing. 

Mr. Peck’s grain storage plan ties 
in effectively with his Check-R-Mix 
program. He sells a great deal of feed 
to broiler growers in the area. Many 
of these broiler raisers grow no grain. 
However, they can buy corn when it 
is low-priced and store it for 2¢ per 
bushel and use it in their mixing 
program. For example, last fall some 
broiler growers bought corn for $1.06 
per bushel on this program, stored it 
with Mr. Peck and are now using the 
last of it. Corn is $1.20 per bushel 
at this writing. 

“Savings like this enable growers 
to reduce the cost of raising broilers,” 
says Mr. Peck. “We have some raisers 
who have had costs of around 13¢ 
per bushel this year on an efficiency 
program.” 

Mr. Peck has a Butler grain drier. 





EGG PLANT—Shown is an area in the Northland Egg Producers egg plant. 
The producers’ group rents the building from Mr. Peck. 











MIXING PROGRAM — Mr. Peck | 
(left), mill owner, consults with his | 
manager about the mixing program | 
for an egg producer. | 





BATCH SYSTEM—tThis is the 2-ton 
batching system in Peck’s Feed & 
Grain mill. 


WEIGHS FEED—This is the mill 
manager weighing feed on the batch- 
ing system hopper scale. 


He charges 1¢ per point for drying 

corn, with a minimum charge of 10¢. 

To further round out his program of 

service to customers, he has a port- 

able corn sheller. Services for shell- 

ing corn are 5¢ per bushel, plus an 
(Turn to PROGRAM, page 64) 
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How to increase 


your feed tonnage... 
your feed profits ! 




















mobile feed plant 
NOW, give a COMPLETE Service 


With an lowa mobile feed plant, you can give your 
customers a complete service . . . bagged feed as well as 
complete rations for hogs, poultry, dairy or beef cattle. 
Your customers use their own grain . . . you furnish con- 
centrates. You can handle ALL his food meeds ...@ 
complete, on-the-farm, one-stop service. 


The lowa mobile feed plant grinds and mixes up to |0 tons 
per hour. Exclusive feed plant conveyor swings | 90 wapross 
to easily reach grain. Dual-action mixer thoroughly blends 
all ingredients. Liquid molasses tank—2000-lb. capacity, 
precisely meters the right amount for each ration. 


lowa operators report tonnage increases month by month 
. . does NOT cut into grinding and mixing business at 
our permanent mill. Write ~ he for complete, profit 
leader program. 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


NN RR a Die | 


tA:2 TE PORTABLE MILL CO. OELWEIN, IOWA 
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Please send me free litercture, prices ond the profit booster kit. 
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Representative Named 


By Prater Pulverizer 


CHICAGO Roy Hudson, Dallas, 
Texas, has been appointed represen- 
tative for Prater Pulverizer Co., Chi- 

cago, in northern 
Texas, Oklahoma 
and New Mexico, 
according to “Bill” 
* Earl, Prater sales 
manager. 

Mr. Hudson re- 
cently established 
his own firm as 
manufacturer's 


representative 
serving the feed in- 
= dustry in the 


Rey Bae Southwest. His 
background includes experience in 
chemical and agricultural sales with 
McKesson & Robbins, and six years 
with the agricultural department of 
Van Waters & Rogers, Inc., Dallas 
livision 

“Mr. Hudson is especially well 
equipped to handle complete feed mill 
assignments, including blue print 
planning, engineering and construc- 
tion. He has a thorough understand- 
ing of the feed business and the needs 
of the custom miller,” said Mr. Earl 

atin, . 


Kansas State Hosts 
Fumigants Meeting 


MANHATTAN, KANSAS—Kansas 
State University was host June 2-3 
}a conference to encourage safe use 
of fumigants 

Che conference, believed to be the 
first on this subject on any college or 
university campus, was held at the re- 
quest of the Kansas State Board of 
Health and the Kansas Department 
of Labor 

Others joining in sponsoring the 
conference were Kansas State Uni- 
versity and the Kansas Grain & Feed 
Dealers Assn. About 300 attended 

Harold L. Smith, state commission- 
er of labor, indicated his department's 
concern for the protection of work- 
ers, and said he favored an education- 
al approach in preference to regula- 
tory measures to bring about safer 
fumigation procedures 

“It is dangerous to depend upon 
odor of the fumigant as a warning,” 
Dr. W. F. von Oettingen, an authority 
on effects of industrial chemicals on 
human 
Dr. von Oettingen, consultant to the 
Public Health Service, Bethesda, Md., 
warned that some fumigants are 
odorless and said a person 
tends to become less aware of an 
odor after he has smelled it for a 
short while. Some fumigants are ab- 
sorbed through the skin, so breathing 
is not the only way a man may be 
poisoned 

“There should be no alcohol con- 
sumption before, during or following 
use of carbon tetrachloride and other 
hydrocarbons,” Dr. von 
emphasized. “Liver and 
greatly increased 
mixed in the 


practicall 


chlorinated 
Oettingen 
kidney damage is 
when these two are 
body 

se of gas masks 


Common ¢ 


IF YOU USED 
PETERSON MALES 
YOU WOULDN'T 
NEED SO MANY! 











PETERSON 
breeding farm 
DECATUR, ARKANSAS 


health, told the conference. | 

















and other safety devices were pointed 
out by S. J. Pearce, chief of the health 
research branch of the U.S. Bureau of 
Mines, Pittsburgh, Pa. Among these 
was a worker wearing a dust mask 
for fumigation work, using the wrong 
kind of cartridge in his mask not de- 
signed for a particular fumigant, us- 
ing a cartri¢ge which was no longer 
effective, using old masks that leak 
or do not fit. He said there also is a 
danger of entering gas concentrations 
higher than any gas mask can take 
care of. 

Among others appearing on the 
program were James M. Sheehan, 
Kansas Inspection Bureau, Topeka, 
who spoke on safe storage of fumi- 
gants; Dr. Geoffrey Martin, executive 
secretary of the Kansas State Board 
of Health, who reviewed statistics on 
deaths and health injuries produced 
by fumigation accidents in Kansas, 
and George B. Wagner, Pillsbury 
Mills, and William Schoenherr, Lau- 
hoff Grain Co., who discussed meth- 





Those from K-State appearing on 
the program included Dr. Herbert 
Knutson, who was conference chair- 
man; Dr. C. C. Roan; W. Keith Whit- 
ney and Arthur D. Weber. 


Broiler Numbers Climb 
In Northern Colorado 


LOVELAND, COLO. — Broiler 
numbers may be going up in north- 
ern Colorado, reports Jay Berg, man- 
ager of the Shrader Feed Co., in 
Loveland. While many small poultry- 
men are leaving the business, the 
larger operations are undergoing sig- 
nificant expansion. 

“Colorado shipped in over 90% of 
its broilers last year,” said Mr. Berg, 
“and the city of Denver alone could 
use many times more broilers than 
are grown in the area.” 

One sign indicating an increase in 
broiler numbers is that financing 








seems easier, said Mr. Berg. “One 
grower who is putting in a house 
to hold 15,000 broilers has worked 
cut an arrangement with a company 
whereby he will share in the profits 
but not be responsible for any losses. 

“In the past, this has been an area 
of independent producers—in chick- 
ens as well as cattle,” he said. “But 
now, there are signs that more financ- 
ing of some kind is just ahead of us, 
in both poultry and other classes of 
livestock.” 


Moldy, Organic Dusts 
Cause ‘Farmer’s Lung’ 


MADISON, WIS.—Inhaling moldy, 
organic dusts from moldy grain, fod- 
der or hay can cause “farmer's lung,” 
an ailment quite different from the 
silo filler’s disease caused by silo gas, 
Dr. John Rankin, University of Wis- 
consin associate professor of medi- 
cine, said here recently. 

Speaking during a post graduate 








Great Strength + Great Versatility 


For pure ruggedness, plus the obvious advantages of having two- 
mills-in-one, you just can’t beat the new CPM Dual-Speed Pellet 
Mill. Now you shift in seconds to the die speed that meets your 
particular pelleting need. Choose from these die speed combinations: 


LOW RPM—HIGH RPM 
132, 243 
171 265 
171 316 


LOW RPM—HIGH RPM 


171 400 
265 316 
265 400 


Motor: 100 or 125 HP, 1800 RPM 


THt ONE 
PELLET MILL 
THAT DUS 


Bla JOBS | 


Aieringaes. | 
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one of two CPM Pellet 

Mill in Bancroft, 

00 HP motor, the mill 

produces 10 to 14 tons of pellet feed per hour. 























































course on the effects of air pollution 
on environment and health, Dr. Ran- 
kin called “farmer’s lung” a type of 
delayed allergy. He said its symptoms 
included chills and fever, coughing 
and severe shortness of breath six to 
eight hours after working around the 
moldy dust. 

The disease leaves its victims with 
lung. abnormalities, particularly a 
stiffness in the lung, Dr. Rankin said. 
He noted that the ailment was revers- 
ible, and patients who took precau- 
tions against again being exposed to 
the dust could, in most cases, hope to 
come back to normal within a year. 

However, the doctor warned, those 
who failed to take precautions, like 
staying clear of the dust or wearing 
respirators, probably would retain 
the abnormalities. He said a study 
had shown that half of those who ig- 
nored precautions were “severely dis- 
abled,” and a few were totally and 
permanently disabled. 





William Huff Promoted 
By Morton Salt Co. 


CHICAGO—The Morton Salt Co., 
Chicago, has announced the promo- 
tion of William Huff to central divi- 
sion industrial field manager. 

Mr. Huff, a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan with a B.S. de- 
gree in chemistry and zoology, joined 
the firm in 1951. He moved to Chi- 
cago in 1953 from Des Moines, where 
he had been employed as a Morton 
retail salesman, and became indus- 
trial sales representative for the cen- 
tral division. 

Since 1954..Mr. Huff has been an 
active member of the Chicago Feed 
Club, and served as treasurer of the 
organization in 1959. 


-_— 
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Joins Burlap Group 


NEW YORK—Quentin L. Harvell 
has joined the staff at the office of 
the Burlap Council of the Indiana 








Jute Mills Assn. He formerly was 
advertising and marketing manager 
of the Borden Co.’s feed supplement 
division. 

William Nugent, vice president, 
said that Mr. Harvell’s appointment 
was made to expand market research, 
advertising and promotion efforts 
with the burlap trade and consumer 
industries. His efforts will be focused 
principally on agricultural packing 
markets. 


<i 
—— 


New Vice President 


ST. LOUIS, MO.—Richard J. Ben- 
der, former director of purchases, has 
been appointed divisional vice presi- 
dent — purchasing for Anheuser- 
Busch, Inc., it. was announced by 
Richard A. Meyer, vice president and 
general manager. 

In this position, Mr. Bender will be 
responsible for the purchase of all 
material requirements for Anheuser- 
Busch for all of its plants. 








The efficiency and versatility of changeable die speeds is only half the 
remarkable Dual-Speed story. Conceived and built to master the very 
toughest of pelleting operations, the CPM Dual-Speed features extra 
heavy construction from the bottom up and inside out. Here, without a 
doubt, is an exceptional machinery value on the basis of stamina alone. 


MANY ADVANTAGES OF VARIABLE DIE SPEED 

Until now, the only really important variable in 
pelleting has been in die specification, or operation 
of more than one machine to meet different produc- 


tion requirements. 


Now you can pellet high-speed formulas at peak 
efficiency; yet quickly gear down for various rea- 
sons, such as range-cube production, or where sugar, 
milk by-products, or molasses ingredients call for 
slower die speeds. (Note: Recent tests clearly show 
that hard-to-run formulas of 5/32", 3/16” and 1/4” 
pellet size are definitely pelleted at better capacity 
and quality when die speed is slower than 200 RPM.) 

The Dual-Speed is equipped with a choice of die 
speeds as low as 132 RPM and as high as 400 RPM 
with a 100 HP or 125 HP, 1800 RPM motor. On an 
explosion-proof motor, this means a saving of almost 
$1,000 over the cost of a 1200 RPM motor. With 
a CPM Dual-Speed you're set in seconds for peak 
efficiency. No cumbersome sheave changes. Simply 
move the lever and your die speed is changed. 


EXTRA-HEAVY CONSTRUCTION FOR TOUGHER PELLETING JOBS 


The CPM Dual-Speed can handle the most difficult 
operating assignments on a continuous, day-in, day- 
out schedule. It takes on tough, abnormal loads 


easily — and with an extraordinary factor of safety. 


A few of its many features include: Extra 
large quill bearing and massive quill flange to assure 
deflection-free die mounting; sturdy new demount- 
able die-driving rim positively mounted by deep 
rabbet fits; heavier, four-piece, easily removable die 
clamp; increased bearing area on roller shafts for 
trouble-free service; outer roller supports bigger, 
heftier; main sbaft and shear pin assembly propor- 
tionately larger; increased size of feed chute handles 
big tonnages—even on light-weight materials; entire 
drive shaft and intermediate shaft assembly is com- 
plete in bench-assembled cartridge of new design; 
pump type, filter-clean gearbox lubrication protects 
all gears and bearings, with independent lubrication 
system for pelleting rolls—all these advantages plus 
many, many more important and exclusive features, 


Get the complete Dual-Speed story from the man who knows how it can 
best help you—your CPM representative. Call him today. Remember: 
More California Pellet Mills are sold today than all other makes combined! 





Manager Rulon Trost, Jack Thomas 
Grain and Livestock Co. in Idaho 
Falls, idaho puts his CPM Dual-Speed 
into action. This mill operates 10 
hours a day, 6 days a week, pro- 
ducing %", %” and 4” size pellets, 


Charles Hendricks, Manager of Union 
Seed Co. of Burley, idaho is shown 
alongside Union's CPM Dual-Speed 
unit, Mr. Hendricks reports trouble- 
free, highly efficient performance on 
a wide range of ingredients. 


CALIFORNIA 
PELLET MILLS 





Piet Bol, Manager of General Mills’ 
Ogden, Utch pliant, shifts the die 
speed on the company's newly in- 
stalied CPM Dual-Speed pellet mill. 


CALIFORNIA PELLET MILL COMPANY 


1800 Folsom St., San Francisco 3, California 
1114 E. Wabash Ave., Crawfordsville, Indiana 
101 E. 15th Ave., North Kansas City 16, Missouri 


Soles & Service Representatives also in: Aberdeen * Albony * Ationte 
Calgary * Columbus * Devenport * Denver * Fort Worth * Los Angeles 
Mexico City * Minneapolis * Montrea! * Nashville * Oklohome City * Omehe 

Richmond * Seattle * St. Lovis * Toronto * Winnipeg 
Also manufoctu-ed, sold and serviced by Henry Simon Ltd., Stockport, Engla i? 





Milton R. Cooper, 25-year veteran 
miller with The Pillsbury Co., Ogden, 
Utah, checks performance on the 
plant's CPM Dual-Speed unit. Note 
convenience of gear shift lever, 
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Truck-Shipped Grain 


From Elevators Up 


FARGO, N.D The volume of 
grain shipped by truck from country 
elevators to 


first destinations in- 
creased from 5% in 1956 to 7% in 
1957 and jumped to 14% in 1958, ac- 
cording to a research study by the 
agricultural economics department at 


North Dakota Agricultural College 

No single factor was singled out 
as being responsible for this continued 
increase in shipping grain by truck 
However, the agricultural exemption 
clause in the Interstate Commerce 
Act, which exempts truckers of agri- 
cultural products from economic reg- 
ulations, is believed to play a signi- 
ficant role in the advantages motor 
carriers have over railroads 

Another factor listed by Dr. Fred 
R. Taylor, agricultural economist, and 
David Nelson, graduate assistant, is 
the ability of truckers to reduce rates 
at will. Trucking also gained because 
of such things as less time in transit 
and less handling of the commodity. 

The railroads of North Dakota re- 
duced grain rates to Minneapolis-St 
Paul and Duluth-Superior effective 
in April, 1960. This should have a 
significant effect on the trend toward 
shipping grain by truck, the econo- 
mists believe 


The report, based on data obtained 


from a mail survey of all known ele 
vator firms in North Dakota, shows 
about 91% of the trucked grain was 
shipped to out-of-state destinations 
About 50% of this went to Minneapo- 
lis-St. Paul and 2¢ went to Du- 
luth-Superior 

Wheat was the major portion of the 

| out-of-state movement, or about 56‘ 


Oats and flax were 17 

spectively. Heaviest shipments 

reported in northwestern, eastern 

and southeastern sections of the state 
—_———_@>— 


Antibiotic ‘Warning’ 
Issued in Florida 


and 12 re- 


were 


TALLAHASSEE, FLA Fiorida 
farmers and dairymen have been ad- 
vised that stronger measures miay be 

| in the offing restricting the use of 

penicillin and other antibiotics in 
treating diseased dairy herds and as 
additives in animal feed 

“It is estimated that about 10 
of the people react to contact With 
antibiotics, particularly penicillin,” 
said an investigating subcommittee 
“If this problem continues to grow, 
more severe restrictions on the sale of 
these preparations to agricultural in- 





| 
| 





terests will be inevitable.” 





Here’s Why 
FEED DEALERS 


SELL MORE 
WAYNE CALFNIP 


es i's i tly odvertised in 
Notional Regions! and State Form Papers 
plus Dairy and Breed publications! 

@ Becouse it's supported by National Rodic 
Advertising! 

@ Becowse it's promoted in Special Store 
Disploys! 

@ Because it's odvanced by Direct Mall 
and Local Newspaper Advertisiag! 


@ Becouse it's bolstered by Special Feeding 
Guides for dogs, pigs, calves and other 
small animals! 





@ Becouse 
product of Allied Mills, 
pendable Wayne Feeds! 


it's another tested and proved 
makers of de 


Learn more about “More 

For Your Money 
Wayne Dealer oppor- 
Write 


tunities 


Allied Mills, Inc. 
Service Offices 
a 
Fort Wayne |, indiana 





Tune 12 104h.......£6 
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LIQUID GRAIN PROTECTANTS 


...Another Great Help For Grain Men From Douglas 


Every year more and more grain men say: “The new things — the 
best things — the formulas and methods that help us make more 


money, and give us greater grain safety, come from Douglas.” 


This year there’s a new reason. For now Douglas can offer you not 
one but two outstanding grain protectants. The first of them, 
famous TETRAKOTE, has been winning grain men’s trust for ten 
years. Year after year it has proved its power to give really complete 
protection against infestation for 12 months — often several times that. 


But now a wholly new protectant —new PROTECKOTE. We’ve 
had it for only two years. But —so far, all the evidence indicates 
that Proteckote is fully as effective as Tetrakote. 


Proteckote has one sensational advantage. It costs you one-third less 
than Tetrakote! And we honestly think it does as good a job. 
Against this is the fact that we’ve had only two years of practical 
experience with it, compared to ten years of proof on Tetrakote. 


We're offering you both these products. We leave it to you to choose. 
Some grain men will say: “I’d rather forego the savings to get the 
repeated proof of safety I know Tetrakote gives!” Others will say: 
“If Douglas says Proteckote is good, I know it’s good — 
and I’d like to make that saving!” 


These are the facts about today’s two best protectants. We’re telling 
you about them, frankly. Decide for yourself which of the two you’d 
prefer. Whichever you buy, remember you'll get the same 
assurance of safety —the Douglas name! 


for the Extra Values in grain conditioning... 
DEPEND ON Hoeyglas A 


COMPANY 


CHEMICAL 
620 East 16th Avenue - North Kansas City, Missouri 
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Hale County Area 
In Texas Grows as 
Cattle Feeding Sector 


By Special Correspondent 


PLAINVIEW, TEXAS—tThis area 
may soon become one 
cattle feeding sections of the coun- 
try. Since the first commercial feed- 
lots were put in three or four years 
ago, the number of cattle on feed in 
Hale County has grown to nearly 
: 20,000. 

All are fairly large operations, ac- 
cording to B. F. Wade, assistant agri- 
cultural agent. They range from sev- 
eral hundred up to 6,000 cattle per 
unit 

“Once we had a few farmers who 
fed cattle during the winter months,” 
said Mr. Wade, “but they have either 
quit or else gone in for big-time oper- 
ations. All lots are now operating on 
a year-round basis.” 

There are two main reasons for the 


of the major | 


increase in feedlots. One is that Hale 
County is the grain sorghum capital 
of the world, with the average yield 
now being about 5,000 Ib. per acre. 
This abundance of grain is available 
to operators at lower than usual 
prices, and some of them who own 
land are growing their own grain. 


Another Reason 


The second reason for increased 
cattle feeding is the nearness to the 
large Texas ranches. Mr. Wade esti- 
mates that ranchers within a 200-mile 
radius of here could supply feeders 
with three times as many cattle as 
are being fed now. 

Within the last few months many 
feeders from different parts of the 
country have been visiting local feed- 
lots, with the intention of putting in 
lots of their own or buying units al- 
ready in operation. Two major feed- 
ing groups from Arizona and Cali- 
fornia were here recently trying to 
buy feedlots. 

Weight gains have been very eco- 





nomical, according to Mr. Wade. All 
owners now have their own feed mills 
and mix their rations from locally 
grown alfalfa hay, cottonseed meal 
and hulls and the hybrid maize grain. 

“Mostly, these are the modern com- 
pact mills,” said the county agent. 
“They don’t take up much space but 
do turn out a lot of feed. I don’t be- 
lieve any feeders, or at least only a 
few, are buying a protein supplement 
from the feed companies. Our office 
has helped work out rations for some 
feeders, though the larger operators 
do this themselves or have feed nutri- 
tionists on their staff.” 


No Integration 

Thus far, there has been no inte- 
gration between farmers, feeders and 
buyers. The feedlot operator usually 
owns his lots, buys the cattle and 
sells them for the highest price. There 
has been a trend toward selling on 
yield and grade, which means the 
buyer pays for the animal on a car- 
cass basis. This method is tending to 
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TRIUMPH 


CORN 
SHELLERS 


assure fast, efficient, dependable, low cost operation 


im proved 


TRIUMPH No. 1200° 


Corn Sheller 


Complete system including sheller, cleaner and 


blower. 


The original and undisputed best. New, 


improved model assures even less costly operation; 
better cleaning; easier access to all parts; and more 
automatic operation. Highly efficient even on high 
moisture corn, or corn full of husks. Exceedingly 
compact. Requires little space. Easily adapted to any 
plant arrangement. Few moving parts. Fully patented. 
Capacity 40 to 50 tons of machine picked ear corn 
per hour. Send the coupon today for complete de- 


scription and specifications/ 
*U. S. Patent No. 2,754,827. 
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N°'TRIUMPH No. 900° 


Corn Sheller 


All the patented, proven features of the larger 
No. 1200 system, but somewhat smaller. Rugged, 
sturdily built. Fully meets all requirements of grain 
elevator service. Highly efficient on high moisture 
corn or corn full of husks. Low intake height. Sheller, 
cleaner and blower driven with a single motor simpli- 
fying installation and operation. Screen, shelling 
plates and all other internal parts readily accessible. 
Capacity 30 to 40 tons of machine picked ear corn 
per hour. Send the coupon today/ Get full details 


and dimensions. 


TRIUMPH Double Roll 
Ear Corn Crushers 


Only 10” high. Mounts easily on 
feed hopper of either a No. 1200 or 
No. 900 Sheller. Prevents entrance of 
rocks, tramp iron or other 
materials. Large capacity. Highly effi- 
cient. Double shaft design permits 
one shaft to operate even though 
pins in other sheave are sheared, 


Easily 


installed. Driven from the 


sheller. Requires no additional motor. 
It'll save you time and money! Get 
full details. Send the coupon today. 





encourage feeders to turn out better 
grade cattle. 

“We may get integration or part- 
nership operations one of these days,” 
said Mr. Wade, “but so far the feed- 
lot people are operating on their own. 
However, several of the big meat com- 
panies are quite interested in the area 
and are contracting for cattle ahead 
of time. So the industry may change 
as we get more feedlots and more peo- 
ple in the business.” 


Poultry Stabilization 
Act Support Asked 


ESCONDIDO, CAL.—Vertical in- 
tegration is one possible way out of 
the present plight of the poultryman, 
“but it’s not the best way,” according 
to Dr. James Ralph, Sacramento, 
deputy director of the California De- 
partment of Agriculture. 

Speaking May 24 to the Escondido 
Poultry Producers, he listed four al- 
ternative courses for the future of the 
poultry industry: Unrestricted verti- 
cal integration, control of the indus- 
try by retailers, government control 
of production and marketing and 
reservation of the production of poul- 
try for the poultryman through mar- 
keting organizations. 

Dr. Ralph spoke in favor of the 
last choice in the talk which featured 
an explanation of the National Poul- 
try Stabilization Act now being con- 
sidered by Congress. He asked sup- 
port of the bill, and said that Gov. 
Edmund G. Brown and William E. 
Warne, State Director of Agriculture, 
were in favor of its enactment. 

“In the fourth alternative,” Dr. 
Ralph explained, “you adopt the ad- 
vantages of vertical integration, but 
you take measures to avoid the dis- 
advantages. You continue to drive 
for greater efficiency, but at a rate 
not so conducive to bankruptcy. The 
less efficient would still get out in 
the long run,*but they would go out 
with their shirts on.” 

Dr. Ralph reminded the poultrymen 
that they can help themselves on a 
statewide level now, “thanks to state 
marketing laws.” Under the state 
marketing act of 1937, producers or 
handlers or both may form a market- 
ing agreement. But he pointed out, 
“Because egg producers compete in 
a national market, for them to gain 
full benefit of a self-help marketing 
program it would have to operate on 
a national scale.” 

He said the provisions of the Na- 
tional Poultry Stabilization Act would 
solve the major problems. 


New Officers Elected 


At Grain Exchange 


SAN FRANCISCO —B. A. Silver- 
field, Continental Grain Co., has been 
elected president of the San Fran- 
cisco Grain Exchange. 

Mr. Silverfield served last year as 
vice president of the Exchange. New 
vice president is D. H. Durr, Golden 
Eagle Milling Co., Petaluma. The 
three board members elected include 
H. D. Boone, Cargill, Inc.; L. H. Al- 
len, W. H. Allen Co., and E. R. War- 
ren, Warren Grain Co. Mr. Warren 
was the out-going president. 

Edward Huebner will continue to 
serve as the Exchange’s secretary- 
treasurer. The new officers assumed 
their duties on June 1. 
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PACO and _ WNATICO 


are the finest 100% Dry Molasses Products 


on the market today! 








is the superior Molasses Distillers is the richest dry molasses product 
Dried Solubles — nutritionally available! Add it to your feed for 
sound, palatable to stock and just more profitable production and 
about the best pellet binder you more economical feeding costs. 
can buy! Paco is the ideal fortifier to add to your feed Natico is an all sugar cane molasses product, adds 
formula, provides balanced protein, B-vitamins, essen- attractive new color and fragrance to feeds .. . even 
tial minerals plus unidentified growth factors. Com- makes dry home-grown grains and roughages tastier to 


pare ’em all—you'll choose Paco! 


livestock. Try Natico and watch feeding costs go down! 


PRODUCTS OF PUBLICKER INDUSTRIES INC., 1429 WALNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA 2, PA. © PHONE: LOCUST 4-1400 


MIDWEST SALES AGENT—The North American Trading and Import Co., 101 Arsenal St., St. Louis, Mo. ¢ Tel.: PRospect 6-0858 
SHIPMENTS FROM PHILADELPHIA, PA. AND GRETNA, LA. 
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Be ready for the 
big move with 


YOUR BRAND of 
STRESS FEEDS 


containing 


Terramycin 


BRAND OF OXYTETRA‘t a 


Let them be the opening wedge 
for beef sales all year long. Sell 





them to fight shipping fever 
this fall. Follow through with 
tie-in sales for your regular 
beef feed program. 


The big market for Stress Feeds 
Cattle arriving in fall feedlot wv 
against shipping fever that Terr 
But your market doesn’t stop there 
Shipping fever can hit any time 
complex infectious respiratory d 
toms. And it can be triggered by 
shipping, handling, changes in we 
Your brand of Stress Feeds will fir 
to prevent or treat the early st 
trolled tests with 30,000 cattle 
helped cut the losses from shipping f 
duced the number of anim 
ment by 76° 
And Stress Feeds can be used 
for sales of your regular beef feed | 
Made as crumbles, they can | 
a top dressing in the feed bunk or 
addition to your standard lin« 
For details on the many way 


your line, see your Pfizer represen 


Chas. Pfizer & Co., 


Pfizer International 
Subsidiaries 


Pfizer Corporation 
Pfizer de Mexico S.A. 
Pfizer Corporation do Brasil 


Pfizer Corporation 
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Virginia Broiler Growers Take Second Look 

At Business; Some See Time to Change 
BLACKSBURG, VA.—Virgit eats—especially pork 


Luckham 


rginia producers compete not 


is keen, says 


with others in this state, but 

rowers in the deep South,” he 

its While each area has 

t lar advantages, in Vil 

nous ng nearness t 

ind lower condemnatior 

1 large degree offset each 

In the final analysis it is the 

e that a single producer can 

inother that decides who 

broilers and where they 

wn. This puts a premium 

iciency of operation and good 
ment.” 

Luckham says the time has 

» when some growers are asking 

es, “How bad’y do I need the 

industry?" Some are deciding 


ther farm enterprises offer bet- 


ter returns on the capital and labor 
involved. Some are taking employ- 
ment in industry. Some are shifting 
from broilers to layers 

“This does not mean,” says Dr. 
Luckham, “that Virginia producers 
are at a disadvantage when compet- 
ing with other areas. Actually, Vir- 

iia growers enjoy a slight net ad 
A recent survey has shown 
that nearness to markets (lower 
transportation costs) gives this slight 
edge over Deep South producers.” 


intace 


An award-winning Georgia grower 
produced broilers for 16¢ lb. with a 
feed conversion of 2.4 recently, D1 
Luckham recalls. He produced 509,- 
000 Ib. of broiler meat per man em- 
ployed. This means each man cared 
169 000 to 170 000 broilers 

Dr. Luckham says, “His costs and 
feed efficiency figures quoted in the 
iward are not unusual for producers 
in Virginia. Our management Is as 

wr better, and in addition we 
been able to achieve a much 
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Laying feed sales are becoming less and 


less seasonal. Hundreds of our dealers report that Shellbuilder sales during 


June, July and August are better than ever. Buy Shellbuilder now 


for extra profit. Don't run out. Be ready for those early fall sales, too. 


lower condemnation rate for this area 
than those quoted for other areas.” 

So it would appear, according to 
Dr. Luckham’s observations, that 
management is the factor deciding 
who will continue to produce broilers. 

Virginia was one of the leading 
broiler producing states until 1949. 
Then production slowed somewhat. 
There was an increase from 1949 to 
1953 of 20 million broilers, but the 
trend upward was not as marked as 
in other states. Since 1953 production 
has been partially stabilized near 60 
million birds. Last year, production 
dropped about 15% 

Now the broiler houses on Chin- 
coteague Island are empty. Their 
wners have gone fishing for a 
living. Other Eastern Shore producers 
have turned to vegetable production. 
Broiler contracting firms are more 
cautious and selective in assuming 
contract obligations. This withdrawal 
of credit has been largely responsible 
for nudging less efficient producers to 
look elsewhere for their livelihood. 

What will be the future of Vir- 
ginia’s broiler industry? Dr. Luck- 
ham answers: “Although we can pro- 
duce broilers competitively, the indi- 
cations are that many producers are 
unwilling to commit their resources 
to broiler production. The returns 
from other enterprises or uses of re- 
sources are greater, or potentially 
greater, than those from the broiler 
industry.’ 

He adds, “The answer to the ques- 
tion must come from each individual 
grower. He must analyze his situa- 
tion and alternatives for his labor, 
capital and other resources. He must 
answer the question, ‘Do I need the 
broiler meat enterprise ?’” 

ehoniaecmea eset 


Co-op Reports Rice 
In Feed, Ege Volume 


FALLSBURGH, N.Y A rise in 
bag sales of feed and dozens of eggs 
marketed, but a drop in farm supply 

lume handled was reported recent- 
ly at the 24th spring membership 
meeting of the Inter-County Farm- 
ers Cooperative Assn 

Bag feed sales jumped 7% and 
dozens of egg marketed rose 40%, 
but the volume of farm supplies han- 
dled showed a 15% decline, a report 
in The Poultryman noted 

Total gross income from all de- 
nartments was $6,261,014, according 

) the review by Stanley Schwartz 
G'en Wild, president. Despite the 
s‘zeable gross income, reduced mar- 
gins cut the co-op’s total savings to 
$98 755, according to the report 

Approval was given for construc- 
t'on of grain silos designed to hold 
ihbout 86000 bu. Acquisition of a new 

teel and alum‘num bulk trailer with 
-arrving capacity of 21 tons was re- 
ported 

A special membership meeting was 
scheduled to vote upon the co-op’s 
assuming a franchise distributorship 
for baby chicks 


Pannier Distributor 

BLOOMINGTON, ILL The ap- 
pointment of George Keller & Sons 
Co.. Quincy, IIl., has been announced 
by Pannier Bulk Feeder, Inc., Bloom- 
ington, to act as its distributor for 
an area covering part of Illinois, 
northeast Missouri and_ southeast 
Iowa. Pannier Bulk Feeder, Inc., is 
a manufacturer of bulk bin feeders 
for both hogs and cattle. The firm’s 
factory is at McLean, III. 





Trace Mineral 


Where only trace minerals 
are to be added, Herman 
Nagel's Trace Mineral Coa- 
centrate supplies all eight, 
In correct balance. 


THE HERMAN NAGEL CO. 








53 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 4, Ill. 








¢ MARINE BUILDING e HOUSTON, TEXAS Pure crushed reef oyster shell 
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but by deliberate design,’’ says 
eorge F. Thomas, when describing 
ID's Pre-Engineered Mill. 
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Advance Custom Mill and Feeder 


Blue Streak Hay 
and Grain Grinder 


Prater Fibre Grinder 
for Commercial Mills 
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CREDIT AS A SALES TOOL 


“Credit is and should be considered as a service item, and today 
as never before selling is servicing. Credit is the feed industry's 
No. 1 problem. The solution will include a better understanding 
of the problem by all departments in our companies and by closer 
cooperation within the industry to help stabilize sounder practices." 


Credit as such is one of the basic 
factors in our present expanding 
economy. The proper use and han- 
dling of credit is a tremendous chal- 
enge to management in all types of 
business 

Credit is definitely a sales aid. It is 
becoming increasingly more impor- 
tant in the transaction of business. 
In fact, it is virtually a necessity in 
the transaction of business. In a peri- 
xd of expanding production and sales 
volume the interest in the need for 
and use of credit increases at a more 
rapid rate than the production effort 
indicates. The use of credit in itself is 
a very effective means of boosting 
our economy. It has been a vital fac- 
tor in our feed industry and has as- 
sisted materially in the development 
of our present $3 billion plus indus- 
try. 

A brief look at the feed industry 
from the dollar and cents angle 
should set the stage for some sober 
discussion. In 1959, we estimate the 
volume of commercial feed at 40 mil- 
lion tons. In dollars, this at whole- 
sale will amount to between $3 to 
$3.5 billion 

This business for the dealer who 
distributed it to the producer repre- 
sents a gross profit of some $400 to 
$500 million. Later we will see that 
this gross profit figures about the 
same as the estimated amount of 
credit the feed industry has extended 
at any given time. 

What percent of the feed industry’s 
business is sold for other than 
“cash”? No definite figures are avail- 
ible—so let's estimate. If we consid- 
er accommodation credit of say 30 
days plus the other forms of credit 
used within the industry, we might 
have 50 to 70% of the total dollar 
value in use by someone 

This 30-day credit business we can 
eliminate from our discussion since 
this is common practice in industry. 

Let’s look at the areas that are 
concerning the industry: 

(1) The 60 to 90 day credit for 
dealers who use this money to help 
carry their own receivables 

(2) Facility loans to assist dealers 
in meeting the challenge of services 
required. 

(3) Feeder finance direct to a large 
grower of turkeys, hogs, cattle, etc., 
where dealer may be involved but 
not responsible. 

(4) Direct involvement in the grow- 
ing of livestock and poultry 

Referring for a moment to what 
might be a fair estimate of the cred- 
it our feed manufacturing industry 
provides, we can arrive at a figure 
that can be staggering in its total 
and sobering when viewed objectively 
by an industry which does not have 
the margin built in to give reserve 
protection 

I refer to a round figure of 40 mil- 
lion tons of manufactured feeds in 
1959. I shall use as an estimate of 
credit the figure of $400 million as 
the probable amount that our indus- 
loaned to various areas 


time 


try may have 

at any § 

My estimate 

. $ 85 million 
115 million 
120 million 
60 million 


Broilers 
Layers 

Turkeys 
Hogs , 
Miscellaneous dealer 


credit 20 million 


400 million 


TOTAL 





is arrived at as follows: 


By E. D. Griffin 
Allied Mills, Inc. 


In a discussion on the subject of 
credit as a sales tool, we can pose 
several questions and attempt to an- 
swer them. The following are perhaps 
of greatest interest to both manage- 
ment and salesmen: 

(1) Should credit be sold as a serv- 
ice item or should it be sold as a com- 
modity our company is featuring? 

(2) Are we training salesmen to 
handle credit matters? 

(3) Should credit be under the 
jurisdiction of the sales manager of 
the company? 

(4) Can the feed industry devise 
means for better handling of credit? 

(5) Can the feed industry assess a 
more adequate service charge to cov- 
er the cost of extending credit? 

(6) Why does the feed industry 
function as the lending institution 
when in essence it is using borrowed 
money to implement the final trans- 
action? 

These are just a few of the many 
questions that beset us from time to 
time and particularly bother the 
salesman whose livelihood is based on 
his ability to sell his product: 


(1) A salesman’s function should 
be to sell or merchandise his com- 
pany’s line of feeds. Credit is not a 
commodity that carries a label com- 
mon to a particular manufacturer. 
Hence, it becomes a service for deal- 
er or consumer who wants our brand 
of feeds and feels we should offer this 
service. Credit should never be the 
feature of any sale. It should follow 
the decision of customer who wants 
the commodity we manufacture. 

This concept is being used today 
rather generally and most companies 
have given up the idea of trying to 
build business by representing their 
credit terms as a more favorable type 
than others offered. Money is a com- 
modity sold to us on a reasonably uni- 
form cost for service and we now 
realize no one has any true advantage 
over anyone else on the cost of using 
borrowed money. 


(2) Following what should be an 
understanding on where credit fits in 
our industry, namely, a service item 
of equal cost to anyone, we need to 
examine some of the problems in the 
proper handling of credit on the part 
of the salesman. 

With the increased use of credit by 
our industry (rule of thumb—$10 in 
receivable for each ton of feed sold) 
we need to concern ourselves with the 
task of training our sales force on 
how to administer credit in our distri- 
bution system. If we as an industry 
didn’t function as the bank, but were 
smart enough to bring lending agen- 
cies into the picture, we would still 
be obliged to concern ourselves with 
educating salesmen in the use of 
credit as a sales aid. 

Today, the feed salesman in essence 
is a new type of person in compari- 
son to the salesman of 15 or 25 
years ago. No longer a man with av- 
erage intelligence; a knowledge of 
husbandry; a determination to work 
to succeed, who when equipped with 
a sample case could go down the road 
and through the use of persuasion 


|} and explanation could earn a living. 


Today he still needs intelligence, a 
willingness to work, and the ability 
to recognize good husbandry; but in 


| addition a salesman must know the 


business problems of a key producer 





of animal food products. He must be 
a business man as well as a salesman; 
and he must know the fiscal end of 
business. 

Here is where we get back to cred- 
it, money, accounts receivable, collec- 
tions, interest rates, and costs to a 
manufacturer or retailer doing credit 
business. In my judgment, based on a 
number of years’ experience in selling 
feeds, there has been a real and grow- 
ing problem of deficiency in emphasis 
within our sales groups of the im- 
portance of healthy practices in the 
handling of credit by our industry. 
Let’s emphasize again a once used 
adage, “A sale isn’t complete until 
we have received the money for the 
merchandise.” 


(3) Should a company’s credit divi- 
sion be handled by the sales execu- 
tive? Very emphatically, “No.” 

No worthwhile sales person can be 
a good credit man; nor do I feel that 
a highly successful credit man would 
make a top notch salesman. So what! 
Let’s see how these two essential 
functions of our business can team 
up to further the success of our busi- 
ness. 

First, the two departments must 
thoroughly understand and respect 
each other. Salesmen are the com- 
pany’s field contacts and keep man- 
agers advised as to changes and 
trends in our agriculture. Credit, 
along with management, must under- 
stand that credit or the use of credit 
is no longer a defensive measure to 
be used to protect business, but a true 
service or selling tool. 

Salesmen must know and under- 
stand that money placed with dealers 
and feeders in the form of credit 
must be returned in full and with 
interest, and failure to have this 
happen in a properly handled credit 
program is a serious indictment on 
them. 

The spots where credit should be 
used must be pointed out to the cred- 
it department by the sales depart- 
ment. The validity of the request 
must be decided upon by the credit 
personnel. The administration of the 
company’s money approved and 
placed must be the salesman’s re- 
sponsibility. The salesman finds the 
places he believes the use of credit 
can be a selling service, and when 
his judgment is confirmed he must 
see to it that the benefits are fully 
secured through successful repay- 
ment. 

With our industry facing the trend 
toward lowered margins, it is obvious 
that it doesn’t take many mistakes of 
judgment on credit matters to pro- 
duce serious losses. A ton of broiler 
feed sold for credit may make the 
salesman $1 to $2 of income. It may 
make the company $2 to $5 above 
manufacturing costs. If the $75 to 
$85 represented in the cost of the 
product is lost, it will require the 
sale of 20 tons of the product to 
even up the loss. Our industry is not 
set up to operate with any such risks. 


(4) What can industry do to im- 
prove the handling of credit so vital 
today to our feed business? There is 
something being done through our 
feed manufacturing association. 

There are two areas working. One 
is a committee of credit men from in- 
dustry members. This group meets 
periodically to develop practices 





E. D. Griffin 


AUTHOR—E. D. Griffin, vice presi- 
dent of Allied Mills, Inc., is a gradu- 
ate of the University of Illinois. Fol- 
lowing graduation, Mr. Griffin was a 
poultry extension staff member at 
Purdue University before joining 
Allied Mills in 1926. For the past 8 
years, he has been vice president in 
charge of sales, and is also a member 
of the company’s board of directors. 
Mr. Griffin is a member of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois Foundation, and a 
director of the Illinois 4-H Founda- 
tion. He is active in the American 
Feed Manufacturers Assn. This arti- 
cle is from a talk given by Mr. Griffin 
at a meeting of the National Credit 
Assn., in St. Louis. 


which would benefit all segments of 
agriculture. 

The other group is the sales execu- 
tive committee. This group has had 
some discussion on the matter of 
credit policies, and believes it can as- 
sist-materially the credit people who 
often feel that the pressure on man- 
agement from the sales department 
tends to overrule their conservative 
inclinations and get everybody in 
trouble. 

Both groups within our industry 
are agreed that in a free competitive 
society we must believe that there 
must be freedom to make money, and 
the same freedom to dissipate it. 

What we continue to work towards 
is a common sense approach to the 
problem which could be adopted and 
which would eliminate any feeling 
that in order to protect hard-earned 
business, we need to meet certain as- 
sumed practices that foolish and un- 
sound as they are, are being offered 
by competition. 

If we could adopt a code of business 
principles that would include these 
basic provisions we might help the 
situation: 

(a) All money extended must have 
a service charge. 

(b) This interest or service charge 
should be indicated in the amount ac- 
tually involved and not covered up 
in some subversive manner. 

(c) Use credit only as a service 
item. Sell the product on its merits. 

(d) Interest charged openly is 
only a part of the cost of using credit 
in selling. This usually is handled in 
the margin. 

(e) Let management quit kidding 
their salesmen on advantage of “our 
credit program over someone else's.” 


(5) Can the feed industry assess 
a more adequate service charge to 
cover the cost of extending credit? 
It is doubtful that such will be easily 
achieved. At least it is unlikely that 
a true charge for handling credit will 
be openly identified. 

Competition in our industry is 
going to be a serious roadblock to 
getting a just return for the expense 
we go to in making credit a service 
to our customers. 


(6) Can the feed industry get out 
of its role as a lending agency and 
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Butler Pollyphos offers HIGHEST phosphorus content ata LOW LOW delivered cost! 





BUTLER CHEMICAL COMPANY offers feed and mineral 
manufacturers a defluorinated phosphate with an all time 
high phosphorus content of — 19% — at a low low delivered 
cost per unit of phosphorus. BUTLER Defluorinated Phos- 
phate offers another plus factor . . . a minimum 32% — 
maximum 35% calcium and no more than 0.19% fluorine. 





Butler 


CHEMICAL COMPANY 











Here is an opportunity for the feed and mineral manufacturers 
to obtain the finest of defluorinated phosphates . . . at a low 
low delivered cost to YOU. 


BUTLER POLLYPHOS can be shipped to you in 100 Ib. 
multiwall bags, in bulk, or in truck or carload lots. To 
acquaint you with the advantages that POLLYPHOS can 
provide you with . . . contact your nearest sales agent or 
our sales division . . . both will be happy to comply with 
your request. 


Sales Division: Esperson Building 
Houston 2, Texas*> Phone CA 2-9711 


Plant & Warehouse: P. O. Box 938, Galena Park, Texas, Phone OR 2-7587 


SALES AGENTS: Warner Brokerage Co., 


Inc., Minneapolis; Carroll Swanson Sales Co., 


Des Moines; Warren Sales Co., Denver 2, Colorado; James P. Sprigg Co., Los Angeles; 
White Star Concentrates Co., Portland; E. A. Towns Limited, Vancouver 1, B. C. 
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Just these 


fill every mineral need 





Now-—from one manufacturer—a complete mineral line. Stock 
only these three, and you take care of every customer's min- 
eral requirements. Profit from fast turnover, proven consumer 
acceptance, and continuing advertising support. 


DARLING’S 
Mixing Minera Concentrate 


For custom mixing. Contains 9% phosphorus—up to 3 times 
that of ordinary mixing minerals. This concentrated for- 
mula, in 25 Ib. bags, saves one-half on freight and storage. 
Easier handling, too. More profit for you—and a better buy 
for your customers. 


DARLING’S 
Free-Choice Minera Mix 


Formulated with one-half special steamed bone meal... 
DARLING 's mineral mix contains 6% phosphorus. It's all 
feed, every ingredient digestible and highly available. 
DARLING continues to offer its money-back guarantee that 
all livestock will eat it free choice. 


DARLING’S 
Weather-Resistant Minerat Biocx 


A complete mineral block, supplying not only the usual salt 
and trace minerals, but also the needed phosphorus and 
calcium. Contains one-half special steamed bone meal . . . 
6% phosphorus. Guaranteed palatable. Specially treated to 
prevent deterioration during storage and exposure. 


Crder all three from your favorite distributor! 


DARLING & COMPANY 
Mineral Feed Division 
U. S. Yards + YArds 7-3000 + Chicago 9 
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“I'd like to get back in wholesale!" 
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to supplement feeds 
with 


MIXING 


MANAMAR 


A ONE PACKAGE DEAL 


Simplifies Inventory — You can make your 
poultry and swine feeds with one source 
of fortification. 

Easy to Mix — A large enough package so 
that no premixing is needed. 

Formula Service — Modern formulas to fill 
your individual needs. 

Laboratory Service Upon Request. 
ManAmar feeds get repeat sales that 
increase net profit. 

ManAmar field results, not ‘‘company” 
research data, sell your ManAmar- 


enriched feed 
; ! 


~ - 


. PARK, INC. 


ENGINEERS 


ann eae . 


Berth 42 Outer Harbor, San Pedro, Calif. 


MANAMAR 
CONTAINS THE 
FOLLOWING 
“SEA POWERED” 
INGREDIENTS: 


Condensed West Coast 
Fish Solubles. 


Dehydrated Pacific 
Ocean Kelp. 


Fish Glandular and \ 
Liver Hydrolysate. 


Dried Fish Solubles 
Precipitate. 


Fish Meal. 


| 





get back to its original function — 
manufacturing and distributing live- 
stock and poultry nutrition? 

Probably it cannot. We have ven- 
tured into the role of the lending 
agency during the expansion era in 
our industry, and to attempt now to 
divorce ourselves from what we well 
know is not our major objective 
would create a serious problem in 
many areas of food production. 

We went into the lending business 
when banks wouldn’t give the need a 
second look. For years our losses 
were insignificant. Now with little 
opportunity to set up a reserve in 
cost of product, and with so much 
greater demand for credit coupled 
with a peculiar but insistent type of 
competitive attitude, we are a bit on 
the helpless side of a dilemma. 

We must nevertheless concern our- 
selves as an industry in the problem 
of finances and financing in our indus- 
try. Failure to work together in an 
attempt to transfer much of the cred- 
it demand and need from our own in- 
dustry to the proper sources for such 
losses could result in increasing mis- 
ery for everyone involved. 

In many areas lending institutions 
are seeing an opportunity for their 
services. The production credit facili- 
ties are ideal in many instances and 
should be encouraged through local 
contacts. Commercial banks are look- 
ing for sound spots to place deposi- 
tors’ money which they have in 
abundance. 

Some companies over the years 
have done and are doing a service 
for our industry by acquainting bank- 
ers with the role we play as well as 
the opportunities they have of becom- 
ing a part of the team that can find 
safe investments and then assist in 
servicing them. 

There are many sound advantages 
in having the financing function per- 
formed by a lending agency. First 
and foremost, the local bank knows 
the local people as well or better than 
we as an industry and can therefore 
make the loan on the basis of need 
and ability to pay without a single 
personal reason. It can be without 
bias which often isn’t the case when 
we are called on to finance. 

Collections, where due, are much 
more apt to be met promptly when 
the local bank is standing by to see 
that notes are paid when due. 

In summary, I should like to repeat 
what I believe is true—namely, that 
credit is, and should be considered as, 
a service item. Today, as never be- 
fore, selling is servicing. Credit might 
well be catalogued as the feed indus- 
try’s No. 1 problem. The solution will 
consist in part of a better under- 
standing of the problem by all de- 


partments within our companies and 
by a closer cooperation within the in- 
dustry of its members to help sta- 
bilize sounder practices where credit 
is used to increase our production. 





Sales, Earnings Up 


NORFOLK, VA.—Net sales of $40,- 
337,557 and net income of $2,973,761 
for the nine-month period ending on 
April 30, 1960, were reported by the 
Smith-Douglass Co., fertilizer and 
chemical manufacturer with head- 
quarters in Norfolk. This compares 
with sales of $35,364,539 and net in- 
come of $2,341,936 for the same period 
last year. Earnings per common share 
were $2.94, compared with $2.36 in 
1959. 

W. Farley Powers, company secre- 
tary, said in a report to stockholders, 
that adverse weather conditions have 
reduced volume and delayed ship- 
ments for fertilizers and feed sup- 
plements. He said income before taxes 
declined from $4,391,936 in the nine 
months ended April 30, 1959, to $4,- 
298,761 in the current year, and that 
“improved net profits are traceable 
to a favorable tax position existing at 
this time.” 
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extra 3¢ per bushel to haul the corn 
into the Peck grain bank. 

Currently Mr. Peck has 36,000 bu. 
in grain storage capacity at the mill 
and at his farm. 

Raises Broilers 

To provide an even greater market, 
Mr. Peck furnishes feed for 140,000 
preilers per cycle in the area. Some 
broiler growers are under contract to 
hin and some are independent. Mr. 
Peck has-also.been raising broilers 
for nine years. 

Another source of revenue for this 
enterprising feed mill owner is the 
raising of started pullets for a hatch- 
ery on a grow-out contract. He 
raises about 100,000 started pullets 
annually in batches of about 25,000. 
The grow-out period for such pullets 
is eight, 16 and 20 weeks according 
to contract terms. 

Mr. Peck also deals in dressed poul- 
try, and buys thousands of birds an- 
nually. 

The Peck firm got its start 30 years 
ago as a seed. business, founded by 
Harry Peck, Sr. The company still 
has a sizable seed volume seasonally. 
Equipment for this line includes a 
Clipper cleaner and a Calkins Slurry 
seed treater. 
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on your staff... but 


not on your payroll 


specialists 


THE VITAMELK 
PROGRAM 


When you program your feed business the 
Vitamelk way, you establish a nutritional lab- 
oratory affiliation. You are backed by the vast 
resources and «qualified personnel of Dawe’s. 
You have a direct line to nutritionists, chemists, 
laboratory technicians, production people, field 
men, merchandisers. . . specialists all... men 
who know the intricacies of today’s complex 
feed industry. Their goal is helping you pro- 
gram a more successful feed business. In effect, 
they are on your staff, but on our payroll. 


Today’s modern Vitamelk and the Vitamelk 
programs are based on over 30 years’ speciali- 
zation in vitamin nutrition and feed fortifica- 
tion. When you fortify with Vitamelk, Dawe’s 
nutrition, merchandising, manufacturing and 
quality control know-how is yours, yet you pay 
for Vitamelk only. Write today for details of 
specific Vitamelk programs for poultry, swine, 
beef and dairy cattle. 


\ 


\ 
S 


alll > 4 \\ \ 


ay a 1" * 


This is the VITAMELK program: 


1. VITAMELK—a comprehensive vitamin, trace min- 4 
eral, antibiotic and unidentified factors fortifier. DAWE'S 


Full fortification in one package. LABORATORIES, 
2. COMPLETE FORMULATIONS for farm-tested feeds. 4800 South Richmond Street 
3. TAG INFORMATION for today’s complicated feed | Chicago 32, Illinois 

tag requirements. 3 ™ 


4. COMPLETE FEEDER INSTRUCTIONS on how to’ _ 
use Vitamelk fortified feeds to best take advan- 
_tage of their great built-in power. . 


5. DAWE’S QUALITY CONTROL laboratories are a Specialists in Feed Fortification 
_remarkable help in solving special problems. 4 

ome > FOREIGN OFFICES: 

6, MERCHANDISING and sales counsel. 7 Belgium—i3 Courte rue des Claires, Antwerp @ Italy—Via G. 


a CONTINUING RESPONSIBILITY for applying the 5 is Negri 4, Milan 
Sc 4 " VENEZUELA—Apartado 3050, Caracas @ Mexico—Apartado Postel 
30209, Mexico 7, D.F. 


World's Oldest and Largest 
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Mitchell 9-0386 (Kansas City) 


blenders, inc. 
7501 Mission Road 
Prairie Village 15, Kansas 











Latest Rulings in Labor Relations 


Gan YOU DISCHARGE A UNION OFFICER FOR ATTENDING A UNION MEETING ? 





WE'RE 
GOING 
ANYWAY! 


| FORBID you 
TO LEAVE FoR 
THAT MEETING! , 




















ARBITRATOR'S 
DECISION 


GYJ0- NOT WHEN PURPOSE 
OF MEETING /S TO 
DISCUSS UNION AFFAIRS. 


Based ona /960 
New York Decision 














Colorado Turkey Unit 


Plans Biggest Year 


CHERAW, COLO.—The Holbrook 
Turkey Growers Co-op Assn. is mak- 
ing plans to market the largest num- 
ber of birds in history. Present esti- 
mates are that nearly 750,000 turkeys 
will be grown in this community, 
processed at the local co-op processing 
plant and sold to east coast markets. 

M. L. Bailey, secretary of the as- 
sociation, says that several producers 
are adding extra houses, which will 
likely increase the year’s turkey pro- 
duction by 175,000 over last year. One 
man is putting in several 60 by 600-ft. 
houses, with each one suitable for 
10,000 birds. 

Several feed companies are extend- 
ing credit for feed, and some are help- 
ing finance the poults. 

Mr. Bailey pointed out that turkey 
growing has been gradually increas- 
ing here for 20 years and it is now 
the largest turkey producing commu- 
nity in Colorado. One trend is toward 
larger flocks, with the small 2,000- 





bird flocks being replaced by units of 
40,000 and larger. 

Some producers have their own 
mixing plants and buy grain, but 
practically all buy concentrates from 
the feed companies. A few buy all 
their feed and have it delivered to the 
large feeders by bulk trucks. 

The association has its general of- 
fice at Redbank, N.J., and another 
office at Wichita, Kansas. Most of the 
marketing is done from the New Jer- 
sey location. 


inn 


California Trio Authors 


‘Beef Cattle Production’ 


DAVIS—A new book on beef cat- 
tle raising by three University of Cali- 
fornia livestock authorities has been 
published. Co-authors of “Beef Cattle 
Production” are Kenneth A. Wagnon, 
Reuben Albaugh and the late Dr. 
George H. Hart. 

Mr. Wagnon, for many years in 
charge of the university’s livestock 
studies at the San Joaquin Experi- 
mental Range, is an authority on 








animal behavior and range manage- 
ment on the department of animal 
husbandry staff at the Davis campus. 

Mr. Albaugh, animal husbandry 
specialist in the Agricultural Exten- 
sion Service for 11 years, has his 
headquarters in the department at 
Davis. He has contributed many ar- 
ticles on improved livestock practices 
to leading agricultural magazines and 
is a prominent and popular livestock 
judge. 

Dr. Hart was dean of the school of 
veterinary medicine at Davis, for 
many years earlier chairman of the 
department of animal husbandry, a 
former president of the American So- 
ciety of Animal Production and an 
internationally-known scientist. 

Their book, published by the Mac- 
millan Co., New York, covers the 
broad field of beef production in de- 
tail, including economics, breeding, 
feeding, management of pasture and 
range under varied conditions, animal 
behavior, diseases and abnormalities, 
marketing and handling and feeding 
equipment. 

There are 120 illustrations in the 
555-page book. 
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Selling: Mixer 


“We sell a lot more feed 
since we installed our 
BROWER MIXER” 


“We just had a grinder until we got our 2-ton Brower installed. 
We are sure pleased as we do more grinding now and sell a lot 


ber of our 





more feed. Our Brower Mixer has inc 


custom mixing customers 25% and our custom mixing profits 


25% or more.” 


Whiluind MIXER 
Dependability, fast mixing action, and low cost operation make Brower 
the WORLD'S LARGEST SELLING MIXER! Brower action WHIRLS 


the ingredients instead of just stirring or tumbling them . . . produces the 
most thorough mix you can get. Every sack has the same even mixture. 


FAST and ECONOMICAL — a perfect blend in about 10 minutes at 
a power cost of only 3c to 5c a ton. Five sizes — 700, 1200, 2000, 
3000 and 4000 pounds-per-batch mixing capacities. Above-floor and 
below-floor models. Heavy welded steel construction — built for years 


of trouble-free service. 


402 N 


<a 


Ouincy, Ill 
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This Map is your “Shortcut’’ 
to faster delivery of . 
Thompson-Hayward Products 


On this map you will see 19 cities printed in green. In these cities are Thompson-Hayward’s 
19 branch sales offices and warehouses where full inventories of T-H chemical feed 
additives are stored. When your order is received it is routed to the T-H warehouse 
nearest you to be filled—assuring the fastest, most reliable delivery service possible. 

Even when it is necessary to fill special orders in our home office in Kansas City, Mo., you 
still get faster delivery, because our large fleet of trucks is constantly “on the move” 
carrying T-H products to all four corners of our distribution area. 


No other supplier to the feed manufacturing industry offers such a complete, 
widespread network of branch offices and warehouses. Consequently, no other supplier 
can offer you as prompt or as consistent a source of feed chemical additives from 
stocks that ore located practically right in 


“your own backyard.” 


- 


in addition to “johnny-on-the-spot” delivery 
service, these 19 sales offices also offer you 
convenient access to the T-H nutritional services available from our nutritional 
staff in Kansas City. At each branch office Thompson-Hayward has one or more 
sales representatives whose job it is to serve you in every way possible. 
Completely familiar with the local conditions, many of these men have lived most of 
their lives in the areas they serve. They stand ready at all times to provide you with 


any nutritional information you may need—at no obligation, of course. For additional information, 
contact your nearest 
T-H sales representative 


qq) or write 


FEED CHEMICAL DIVISION 


THOMPSON-HAYWARD 


2915 Southwest Boulevard Kansas City, Missouri 
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‘Make 
sure 


Your broilers come from 
ARBOR ACRES 


females! 





Actual Size Doane's Expanded Dog Food 


Manufacturers!! 


Now You Can Have 
E-X-P-A-N-D-E-D 
TYPE DOG FOOD 
JUST LIKE THESE! 





, custom packing of this new 
dog food is 


expanded type 


now yours for the asking. 


You 


ind we 


supply us your formula 
will produce the new 
food 


eferred, we will also 


type dog 


( x panded 


the formula. 


sell the 
selling 


you too can 


iation’s Number 1 
yp dog food .. . the new 


E}-X-P-A-N-D-E-D type. 


For Complete Details Contact: 


JOPLIN, MISSOURI 


P. ©. Box 1108 
MAyfair 4-6166 








Returns from Sheep 
Top Other Livestock, 
Says College Worker 


LINCOLN—"Dollar for dollar, the 
returns from sheep are greater than 
those from any other class of live- 
stock,” says Ted Doane, extension 
animal husbandman at the College of 
Agriculture. 

Many Nebraska farmers can handle 
more sheep and increase their income 
by market lamb production, he added. 

“The economics of market lamb 
production are very sound. Lamb pro- 
duction is the only meat animal pro- 
gram which appears not to be af- 
fected by number cycles, provided 
lambs are marketed by June 15. Mar- 
ket lamb production is a program 
which consistently returns 10-30% of 
the investment each year.” 

Western ewes are best adapted to 
market lamb production in Nebraska. 
They are good milking ewes with 
twinning qualities and provide a more 
desirable wool clip than most of our 
native ewes, he added. 

Farmers can obtain quality west- 
ern ewes through the Nebraska ewe 
distribution program now in progress 
across the state, he said. Those who 
have not placed orders with county 
agents should do so at once or con- 
tact Mr. Doane at the College of Ag- 
riculture. Several hundred head of 
ewes still are available. 

There are many reasons why young 
ewes are important to an individual 
starting a flock. He added that these 
are some of the advantages of young 
ewes: 

“(1) Young ewes (yearlings) are 
expected to produce 7 or 8 years un- 
der Nebraska conditions; 

“(2) at the end of the expected pro- 
duction period, the producers can 
expect to have on hand 75-85% of the 
original ewes; 

“(3) a producer can rest assured 
that when he buys yearlings they 
have sound udders, and 

“(4) there is no question as to age. 

Nebraska now has approximately 
320,000 head of sheep and is capable 
of handling a million or more. Be- 
sides this class of sheep, Nebraskans 
feed 450,000 lambs Which can fluctu- 
ate according to feed supply and 
price of feeder lambs, Mr. Doane 
points out. 

“There appears to be a trend to- 
ward increasing sheep numbers in 
eastern states. The drop in the West 
is due to the decreasing availability 
of summer range. This may be an 
added reason for Nebraskans to con- 
sider this class of livestock,” Mr. 
Doane said. 

In 1959, a total of 3,317 ewes were 
placed on farms in 40 counties 
through the ewe distribution program 


| conducted by the College of Agricul- 


ture in cooperation with marketing 
agencies. College specialists aid in 
selecting ewes and marketing agen- 
cies handle purchasing and financ- 
ing. 

The future role of the agricultural 
extension service is to work with 
more sheep producers, marketing 
agencies and others to make this a 
strong, more successful program. 
Working with these people seems to 
be necessary to strengthen the pro- 
gram which should increase farm 
flocks and sheep numbers in Nebras- 
ka, he said. 


ets 
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Iowa Firm Named to 


Handle Oyster Shell 


REDFIELD, IOWA—C-K Process- 
ing division of Iowa Soya Co. will be 
distributor for Mayo’s Snow Flake 
oyster shell in the Iowa trade area, 
Don Ogg, general manager of Iowa 
Soya, has announced. Mayo’s home 





office is Port Houston, Texas. 


The oyster shell will be shipped by 


| barges from Port Houston to Musca- 
| tine, where it will be packaged in 50- 
| and 80-lb. bags. It will be warehoused 


at Muscatine and Redfield. C-K man- 


| ufactures Econolass, Econosol, Econ- 
| oloc and Econoferm farm feed addi- 


tives. 





SCHOLARSHIP WINNER—Kenneth R. Marvin, head of the journalism de- 
partment, Iowa State University, congratulates William De Keyser, agricul- 
ture journalism student, on receiving the fifth annual $1,000 Scholarship- 
Internship Awaré from Klau-Van Pietersom-Dunlap, Inc., Milwaukee adver- 
tising agency. Both Mr. Marvin and A. R. McGinnis, chairman of the board 
of KVPD, stressed the importance of the scholarship-internship program in 
pointing out “the role of advertising and public relations at both the agency 
and company levels.” The program gives the student an opportunity to spend 
the summer as an intern in the agency’s offices. He receives experience in 
writing copy and in client contact, working with the creation and production 
of advertising and public relations campaigns. 





Ruling Expected on 


Truck Rate Increase 


SAN FRANCISCO—The California 
Public Utilities Commission is ex- 
pected to rule soon on rate increases 
asked by the California Trucking 
Assn. 

The rate increases for hay, grain 
and related articles would run about 
3%, according to J. Thompson, PUC 
inspector. 

Gene Warren, Warren Grain Co., 
San Francisco, appeared before the 





commission on behalf of the San 
Francisco Grain Exchange, the Los 
Angeles Grain Exchange and the Cali- 
fornia Hay, Grain & Feed Dealers 
Assn. to ask that hay and grain be 
exempted from the rate increase. 


Ex-USDA Man Dies 


OAK PARK, ILL.—Harry White- 
side, 77, U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture grain market news reporter at 
Chicago and seed and hay inspector 
until his retirement in 1951, died of 
heart failure this week here. 








FOR 
Best SERVICE 


ON 
VITAMINS A&D 


ALL TYPES — ALL POTENCIES 
PLUS 
PREMIXES 
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BOX 147 
CHILLICOTHE 
MISSOURI 
PHONE 1047 


RUDY ESCHENHEIMER COMPANY 


Swrving the 
GYeed Trade 
For Over 


20 Years 





New, Potent Growth Promoter Found 


A tiny white crystal, tentatively 
identified as the newest vitamin dis- 
covery, is in the process of chemical 
analysis at the Texas Agricultural 
Experiment Station. So far the sub- 
stance is officially known simply as 
an “unidentified growth factor.” It 
was extracted from distillers dried 
solubles, concentrated and reduced to 
crystalline form in the Station’s Poul- 
try Nutrition Laboratories. 

Regardless of its name, the new 
substance is a potent growth pro- 
moter for chickens and turkeys and 
there has been wide speculation con- 
cerning its possible significance for 
humans. One milligram of the crys- 
tals added to a pound of feed (one 
part to 454,000) has produced 8 to 
25% extra growth in normal com- 
mercial turkeys in the standard assay 
used in this research. Lesser growth 
increases were produced in chickens 
under similar conditions. 

The crystals are produced in very 
small quantities from masses of dried 
distillers solubles, the moist brown 
cake of residue left over from the 
manufacture of whiskey and ethyl 
alcohol. The extraction process now 
used produces approximately 1 gram 
of crystals from 100 pounds of the 
crude material. (It would take some 
45,400 pounds of dried distillers solu- 
bles to produce a pound of the crys- 
tals.) ' 

So potent, however, are the new 
crystals, that 2 grams of them added 
to a ton of feed will get as good, or 
better, growth response from poultry 
as 200 pounds of the original ma- 
terial. 

J. R. Couch, who headed the re- 
search which produced the new crys- 
tals, is a well known authority on 
poultry nutrition. 

“We have isolated and liberated the 
bound form of the growth factor from 
the crude source,” Dr. Couch ex- 
plains. “What practical application 
can be made of this discovery, we do 





not know,” he adds. However, he 
points out, previous discoveries of 
this type have found many practical 
applications in human as well as 
animal nutrition. 

“There is no question in my mind 
but what we have a new vitamin,” 
said Dr. Couch. “We have what seems 
to be a pure compound, we know its 
melting point, we know its crystalline 
structure, and we have produced it 
consistently in the laboratory for 
more than a year.” 

The new crystals, Dr. Couch says, 
have many of the characteristics of 
the B vitamins. They are water solu- 
ble, as are all of the B complex. They 
contain some mineral, as do several 
of the B vitamins. A small amount of 
ash was produced from burning the 
crystals, but no growth stimulation 
was given by feeding the ash, indi- 
cating that the response came solely 
from the organic material in the 
crystal. 

The research which led to discovery 
of what may be a new vitamin start- 
ed in 1949, when Dr. Couch first be- 
gan experiments on the effect of add- 
ing dried distillers solubles to poultry 
rations. When it was found that this 
waste material stepped up the growth 
of poultry appreciably, the research- 
ers began seeking the ingredient in 
the crude material responsible for 
growth stimulation. 

Bit by bit the material was broken 
down, each step being checked and 
double-checked to determine if the 
remaining fraction still contained the 
growth stimulant. In the fractiona- 
tion, isolation and identification of 
all vitamins, Dr. Couch explains, it 
was necessary to have some type of 
biological or chemical assay in order 
to follow the concentration of the 
substance in question. In these stu- 
dies, both a turkey poult and chick 
assay were used. 

About a year ago the final crystal 
stage was reached. Repeated tests 





Why this little chick went to market 


(WHILE ITS BROTHERS AND SISTERS STAYED HOME) 
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*The Secret is CLINTON 
CFS concentrate #3 


University tests prove that CFS Concen- 
trate #3 stimulates rapid growth at a cost 
considerably under most other sources of 
UGF (unidentified growth factors). In con- 
trolled experiments broilers, turkeys and 
swine gained weight faster with CFS #3’s 
formula of Condensed Fermented Corn Ex- 


tractives dried on selected by-products from 
the corn wet milling industry. It is free-flow- 
ing, and handles well in bulk shipments. Test 


CLINTON 
CORN PROCESSING 
COMPANY 


and formula data are available on request. 


Why not try CFS Concentrate #3 today? 


CLINTON, IOWA 








EDITOR’S NOTE: The isolation 
of an unidentified factor from dis- 
tillers dried solubles was reported 
by J. R. Couch of Texas A&M Col- 
lege in a scientific paper presented 
at the 1960 Distillers Feed Confer- 
ence. (Feedstuffs, March 26.) Re- 
cently a Texas Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station publication contained 
further comments and information 
on this work. This is the report, pre- 
pared for general readership. 





have been run on the process of its 
production and on its effect on the 
growth of chickens and turkeys since 
that time. Research of the past year 
has been concentrated on the com- 
plete extraction and liberation of the 
unidentified growth factor. In the 
fractionation program, Dr. Couch has 
been aided by H. D. Stelzner, a grad- 
uate student, and laboratory assist- 
ants. 

The present process for producing 
the crystals is slow and low in yield. 
It takes 3 weeks to produce half a 
gram of crystals from 50 pounds of 
materials. It is expected that the ex- 
traction of dried distillers solubles 
will soon go into the pilot plant stage, 
processing 100 to 200 pounds of the 
materials at a time. 

Once the chemical analysis of the 
crystals is completed, an attempt will 
be made to produce them synthetical- 
ly, to pave the way for commercial 
production. This is the process nor- 
mally followed before identification 
of a new vitamin is confirmed. 


Crotalaria ‘Seed Called 


Threat to Livestock 


LITTLE ROCK, ARK.— The Ar- 
kansas State Plant Board News, pub- 
lished monthly in Little Rock, has 
called attention to the threat of live- 
stock poisoning from rations con- 
taining crotalaria seed. 

Many cases have been reported in 
the past few years, according to the 
report. It has been of particular sig- 
nificance in the southeastern states, 
where in some instances, heavy losses 
have been observed in poultry flocks. 

Crotalaria is grown extensively in 
some areas for soil conservation and 
improvement, and has been used for 
a number of years to advantage in 
the soil conservation programs, par- 
ticularly in the South. 

However, due to the potential haz- 
ard of the seed being incorporated 
into feeds from grains and soybeans, 
the abandoning of this plant as a 
crop is being recommended in some 
areas. The present harvesting meth- 
ods make it impossible to keep feeds 
free of the seed if it infests corn, 
sorghum or soybean fields at harvest 
time. 

The problem of eliminating crota- 
laria from infested fields is difficult 
because the seed will lie dormant in 
the soil for a number of years, then 
germinate and reproduce. Once the 
plant is allowed to produce seed, the 
problem of control continues. 

Both the plant and the seed con- 
tain substances which can cause poi- 
soning, but the main problem lies 
with the seed, as the plant is highly 
unpalatable. Care should be taken to 
avoid crotalaria in hay, as small 
amounts could cause trouble. 

Recent research has shown that 
minute quantities of two species of 
crotalaria seed in feed depress ani- 
mal or poultry productivity to an un- 
economic level. 

Extreme care should be taken to 
avoid crotalaria in all livestock feeds, 
and if the seed is suspected in grains, 
samples should be sent to testing lab- 
oratories for inspection. 
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FEED FIRM GETS CHARTER 

TOPEKA, KANSAS — McCutchen 
Lumber & Feed Co., Inc., Andover, 
Kansas, has been granted a charter. 
It is a general mercantile business. 
Marvin L. McCutchen has been 
named resident agent. Capitalization 
of $650,000 was authorized. 
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Why 
Grain Men 
Prefer 


ARID-AIRE 


GRAIN DRYERS 


“We have been using ARID-AIRE 
dryers for the last 10 years at our eleva- 
tor—we have been completely satisfied in 
every respect and honestly feel that the 
dryers have paid us many times over.” 

Kermit Lynn, Manager 
Lake Lillian Farmers Elevator Co. 
Lake Lillian, Minnesota 
ARID-AIRE is built to last and give trovble- 
service, month after — yeor after 
yeor... they pey themselves! 
Write for details of Trial Plan and free folder 


DAYCOM, INC." 


Dept. * , 810 Third Ave. N.E., Mpls. 13, Minn. 














Profit More 
With Hi-Mo-Lass 


More and more dealers are mak- 


ing handsome profits by han- 
dling HI-MO-LASS. This dried 
molasses product is fine grained, 
dry and dustiess; guaranteed 
free-flowing in any weather. . . 
a perfect feed supplement, an 
ideal silage preservative. Avail- 
able in either pellet or regular 
form. With 42% or more sugar 
content and rich in natural min- 
erals, Hi-MO-LASS is a product 
that will make money for your 
feeders . . . making repeat sales 
@ sure thing. 


FREE GIFTS 


HI-MO-LASS and receive 
wable ee gifts! With 








We Will Make 
Your Own Brand 


You manufacturers who would 
like to add a fast-selling dried 
molasses productto your feed 
line, can do so with ease. Black- 
strap molasses with corn oil 
meal or soybean millfeed can 
be made under your label. Con- 
tact us for full particulars. 


LUE FE: 


P. O. Box 1108 
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Effects of Feeding Aureomycin 
To Lactating Dairy Cows 


@L. J. Boyd, H. D. Baxter, J. B. Me- 
Leren and J. R. Nichols, Tennessee Agri- 
cultural Experiment Stotion; Journal of 
Dairy Science, Vol. 43, No. 5, pp. 668-673. 


ABSTRACT 

A total of 62 pairs of lactating 
dairy cows (33 pairs Jersey, 29 pairs 
Holsteins) were included in this study 
of the effect of Aureomycin (Auro- 


fac 2A) fed daily to one cow of each 
pair in the daily ration at the rate of 
10 mg. per 100 lb. bodyweight. The 
pairing of cows was done in such a 


manner as to consider: milk produc- 
tion, body weight, age, stage of lac- 
tation, stage of gestation, and health 
records (including prior incidence of 
foot rot, mastitis and other bacterial 
infections). The animals were located 
n four of the University of Tennessee 
herds 

The supplementary Aureomycin 
was fed to all cows in the supple- 


mental group on the basis of the av- 
erage weight of the breed group. 
Thus, each cow of the same breed in 


each herd received the same amount 
of Aurofac 2A on top of its regular 
herd concentrate mix. Aureomycin 
was introduced gradually into the ra- 
tion over a five-day period. During 
the greater portion of the experiment 
(during the winter season) the cows 


Putting Research 
To Work 





were barn-fed mixed hay with either 
corn or grass silage, all of which was 
medium to fair in quality. The cows 
in both groups had access to the same 
quantity and quality of forages. 

Two-week pre- and post-experi- 
mental periods were conducted during 
which time the paired mates in both 
groups were managed alike. The pre- 
experimental period was followed by 
the 12-week experimental period, be- 
ginning in the latter part of Decem- 
ber. This season of the year was se- 
lected on purpose since under the 
conditions of this station and area of 
country, more trouble from foot rot 
is likely to be experienced. In one 
herd involving 11 pairs of Holsteins 
and 6 pairs of Jerseys, the study con- 
tinued for 17 weeks, and in another 
herd, 8 pairs of Jerseys were kept on 
the experiment for 6 months. 

The paired mates in the control 
group received the same amount of 
concentrates as those fed Aureomy- 
cin. Records were kept of daily milk, 
monthly butterfat, beginning and 
ending body weights, as well as daily 
observations of the incidence of mas- 
titis, foot rot, digestive disturbances, 
and respiratory disturbances. 

The results showed no significant 
differences for the 4% F.C.M. aver- 
age milk production of the Aureomy- 
cin-supplemented group (33.0 Ib.) 
versus the unsupplemented group 





Only top quality limestone is 
taken from the famous Iowa 
Limestone Alden quarry. 


Year after 


year, tests show 


uniform purity of over 99% 
calcium carbonate. 


Alden is 
dried and “air-sized” to meet 
your most exacting feed mix- 
ing requirements. 

Order Alden in 50 and 100-Ib. 
bags or in bulk. Coarse or 
regular grinds. 





properly ground, 
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(32.7 Ib.). The supplemented cows 
started on the experiment at a slight- 
ly higher level of production and de- 
clined at approximately the same rate 


as the controls. Likewise, there 
were no significant differences be- 
tween supplemented and control cows 
in body weight changes, in resistance 
to mastitis, foot rot, or other bac- 
terial infections. This was true even 
when certain pairs were continued on 
the study for as long as 6 months. 
No harmful effects were noted from 
the feeding of the antibiotic at the 
level used in this experiment. 


COMMENT 

Ever since the Federal Food and 
Drug Administration cleared the use 
of Aureomycin to be fed at the rate 
of 0.1 mg. Aureomycin daily per 
pound of bodyweight to milking cows 
in November, 1957, farmers and feed 
men have been keenly interested in 
the results likely to be obtained. The 
clearance was based on the fact that 
when such low levels of Aureomycin 
are used, none of the antibiotic was 
found in the milk and on the fact that 
it seemed to combat certain bacterial 
infections according to the data sub- 
mitted at that time. 

Certain subsequent reports have 
been made to the effect that the use 
of such low level Aureomycin will 
result in higher milk production. For 
example, Michigan State University 
(1960) has reported on two feeding 
trials with Aureomycin fed to dairy 
cows. One of the trials extended from 
April through September, while the 
other included the barn-feeding sea- 
son of October to May. Eighteen 
herds were included in the pasture 
trial, while 14 were in the barn trial. 
































































The results showed that the pasture- 
fed cows supplemented with Aureo- 
mycin produced 0.21 Ib. more daily 
milk; in the case of barn-fed ones, the 
advar:tage for the Aureomycin cows 
was i.81 lb. daily on the average. 
The response for the pasture feeding 
period was probably not enough to 
pay for the cost of the supplementa- 
‘tion, but in the case of the barn-fed 
cows it obviously was. 
In the Michigan work several other 
points are also worth mentioning. Al- 
though the 18 pasture herds produced 
little more daily milk, the Aureomy- 
cin seemed to increase production 
over the whole lactation cycle by 
causing it to stretch out more. Also, 
in both trials, certain of the cows 
experienced a certain amount of 
trouble from bloat when at first being 
placed on the Aureomycin supple- 
ment. All of the bloat trouble seemed 
to be confined to middle or high pro- 
ducing herds, and not lower ones. 
Bloat was a problem in approximate- 
ly 8% of the cattle on the trial, but 
the Michigan workers do not feel 
that bloat should limit Aureomycin 
feeding, since the farmer can always 
stop feeding it to the individual cows 
that have this trouble. Most—though 
not all—the cases of bloat appeared 
in the first 3 to 4 weeks after going 
on test. In almost all cases the 
trouble could be corrected by cutting 
the dose in half for one week and 
then bringing the cows back on the 
full amount. 
Other trials which seem to indicate 
that Aureomycin may have a bene- 
ficial effect on milk production have 
been reported from Biltmore, N.C., 
and from Virginia. Feeding 1.5 gm. of 
Terramycin per head daily to milk 
cows was reported as increasing milk 
production, especially during the first 
3 or 4 weeks after it was started, ac- 
cording to Italian work (1957). 
It is not at all surprising to observe 
that the current Tennessee work and 
that reported previously by other 
stations (Cornell, Idaho, Louisiana, 
Kansas and Rhode Island) is in con- 
trast to the above reports favoring 
the use of Aureomycin, etc., in milk 
production. Disease levels, stresses, 
management methods will all play an 
important role in determining wheth- 
er or not such supplementation is val- 
uable or not in a particular feeding 
(Turn to page 74) 
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BUCKET 
ELEVATORS 


Continuous flow of 
Pellets from Bucket 
Elevators allows 
pellets to slide off 
the bottom of the 
buckets, eliminat- 
ing breakage. Helm 
Bucket Elevators 
are constructed in 
several models and 
sizes designed to 
meet your needs. 
A dust-tight 
model and 
gravity boot 
shafts are 
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Texas City is the only dicalcium phosphate production point west of the 
Mississippi River. As a result, feed manufacturers in the western half 
of the United States enjoy better service and geographical advantages 
by using Coronet DIKAL. 

Coronet Dikal is 18.5% analysis, all 


GUARANTEED UNIFORM ANALYSIS of which is biologically usable phos- 
Phosphorus | Calci Nsedd phorus. Smith-Douglass quality and 
20.0% min. “ service guarantee the kind of prod- 


18.5% min, 129 
© min. | 23.0% max. | 912% max. = uct you want, when you want it... 


Screen Analysis: All through 20 mesh; 80% to 90% and in any desired quantities. 
on 200 mesh. 
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Anaplasmosis — a disease which 
reached near-epidemic propertions 
in 1958 and 1959—can be cont;olled 
with AUREOMYCIN® in good for- 
mula feeds. That’s the report com- 
ing from all areas in the Southland 
where this wide-spectrum antibiotic 
has been given to cattle. 

Theeffectiveness of AUREOMYCIN 
has, in fact, created a new summer 
market for a number of feed com- 
panies who have formulated special 
feeds containing AUREOMYCIN to 
combat anaplasmosis. 

Since it appears that anaplas- 
mosis may be spreading to other 
areas (it has been diagnosed in 32 
states), more feed companies may 
seek the opportunity of opening up 
a new market by serving their cus- 
tomers with similar feeds. 


What is anaplasmosis ? 
Anaplasmosis is a disease caused by 
microscopic parasites that live in 
red blood cells. It is spread by ticks, 
mosquitoes and horse flies which 
bite infected animals and carry the 
disease to healthy animals. It also 
can be spread by non-sterilized vac- 
cinating needles and dehorning in- 
struments. Anaplasmosis occurs in 
late summer and fall and may be 
found almost anywhere cattle are 
raised. It is most prevalent in 
warmer areas: in the Gulf coast 


A NEW SUMMER 
MARKET FOR FEED 
CREATED BY 
AUREOMYCIN 


Dramatic results have been obtained in the control of insect-borne 
anaplasmosis by Aureomycin in formula feeds. This has opened up 
a new summer market for feed manufacturers serving 
Southern areas ...and may be expanded still further. 


states, lower plain states and 
California. 

Anaplasmosis is characterized 
by anemia, fever, loss of appetite, 
loss of weight and yellow mem- 
branes. Youngcalvesaresusceptible, 
but rarely show symptoms even 
though they undergo the disease. 
Yearling cattle show symptoms but 
rarely die. After cattle are two to 
three years of age or older, they 
show severe symptoms and up to 
50% of affected cattle may die. Re- 
covered cattle remain carriers of 
the disease but are immune. Even 
though the recovered cattle are im- 
mune, they should not be left in the 
herd but should be disposed of — as 
they may be a hazard to the remain- 
ing susceptible cattle. 


How to control anaplasmosis 
Diagnosis and treatment of ana- 
plasmosis should be left up to a 
veterinarian. If anaplasmosis is 
suspected, a veterinarian should be 
called promptly since it is essential 
to apply treatment early in the 
course of the disease. 

The one best way to control 
anaplasmosis is to prevent it by 
(1) insect control, and (2) use of 
good formula feeds containing 
AUREOMYCIN. Insect control can be 
achieved by spraying or dipping 
cattle at frequent intervals with in- 
































secticides. AUREOMYCIN can be fed 
in a complete feed or in a pasture 
supplement. These feeds should be 
formulated so that the daily intake 
per animal is 0.5 milligrams of 
AUREOMYCIN per pound of body 
weight. When your feeds provide 
this recommended level, your feed 
tags can carry a disease claim for 
the prevention of anaplasmosis. 


Cyanamid promotes formula 
feeds for anaplasmosis 

The advertisement on the opposite 
page will appear during the summer 
monthsin areas where anaplasmosis 
is most prevalent. This advertise- 
ment promotes the use of formula 
feeds containing AUREOMYCIN—and 
describes an experiment conducted 
at the University of Oklahoma in 
which the effectiveness of AUREO- 
MYCIN was convincingly shown. 

Feed manufacturers who may 
be interested in providing formula 
feeds for the control of anaplas- 
mosis are invited to get in touch 
with their Cyanamid Representa- 
tive who will be glad to furnish 
additional information. American 
Cyanamid Company, Agricultural 
Division, New York 20, N. Y. 
®AUREOMYCIN is American 
Cyanamid Company's trademark 
for chlortetracycline. 
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THERE’S ONLY 
ONE BEST WAY 
TO BEAT 
ANAPLASMOSIS 





And that’s by preventing it with good formula feeds 
containing Aureomycin. Many southern cattlemen have 
° done just that, and saved thousands of dollars. 


Nothing has Proved as effective This is the Program blood. They were then divided into 
against anaplasmosis as AUREO- How do you prevent losses? This is 3 groups of 5 each and placed in 
MYCIN®! This was Proved in two the program followed by your neigh. special pens for observation. 

Successive years, 1958 and 1959, boring ranchers: Provide g00d for- Starting one week after the in- 
when AUREOMYCIN gaveexceptionally mula feeds containing AUREOMYCIN oculation and continuing for 60 days, 
fine results in Preventing and just prior to and throughout the one of these groups (known as the 
controlling this costly, insect-borne Period when protection js necessary. “control” Sroup) was fed a concen- 
disease in many southern areas. Aureomycin Proved effective trate without AUREOMYCIN plus free 


Says one report: “Around 15,000 The exceptional effectiveness of choice of Prairie hay. The other two 
head of cattle were fed AUREOMYCIN AUREOMYCIN in controlling anaplas- Sroups received the same ration with 
in Louisiana, Arkansas and Missis- mosis was shown in a trial conducted the addition of AUREOMYcIN to the 
sippi in 1958 and less than 1% were at the Oklahoma Agricultural Ex. concentrate at the levels shown in 
affected with anaplasmosis.” In 1959, periment Station in cooperation with the table. Note in the chart below 
many more thousands of cattle were the School of Veterinary Medicine. that none of the steers fed AUREO.- 
Siven AUREOMYCIN in the anaplasmo. Fifteen yearling steers were inocu- MYCIN became infected with ena. 
Sis season with equally good results. lated with anaplasmosis-infected plasmosis, while ail of the animals 
not receiving AUREOMYCIN did. 

Following the 60-day feeding 
Period, the animals were removed 
from the Pens and placed on pasture 
for an additional 60 days. 

At the end of the trial, 120 days 
Our 1300-head herd of Aberdeen Angus cattle, our after the experiment began and 60 
death losses from anaplasmosis ran about 2%. In days after the feeding of aurgo- 


What one rancher reports 
Says Mr. George Shepherd, manager Milliken 
Plantation, Lake Providence, La.: “Prior to the 


proximately 3% of our brood cows aborted as a re- ples were taken from the 10 steers 
sult of the sickness. In dollars and cents this would fed AUREOMYCIN, and injected into 
run about $400 to $500 Per 100 head of cattle. 10 anaplasmosis-susceptible calves. 
AUREOMYCIN, I am convinced, is responsible for cut- None of the 10 anaplasmosis-suscep- 
ting these losses Practically to zero. tible calves was infected by the blood 
Of the 10 steers fed AUREOMYCIN. 
Talk te your feed Manufacturer 
Feeding AuREoMYCIN for Control of anaplasmosis (120-day trial in Oklahoma) Many feed Companies make special 
without aureomycin with AUREOMYCiN feeds containing AUREOMYCIN for 
miiienes contro] of anaplasmosis. Get in 















Treated Group 2 Treated Group 3 touch with your feed manufacturer 
Control Group 1 1 mg. per ib 5 mg. per Ib f. ’ ; : 
body wt. daily body wt daily or feed dealer American Cyanamid 





Company, Agricultura] Division, 
New York 20, N. Y. @AUREOMYCIN 
is American Cyanamid Company’s 
trademark for chlortetracycline. 
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OYSTER 
SHELL 
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AYO'S SERVICE 


YOU WILL 
APPRECIATE 
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100% usaete 
TRIPLE SCRTENED 4H ORD 
97% CALCIUM CARBONATE 
MAYO SHELL CORR 
wOuSsTON, Texas 


PEA-SIZE 


Phone OR 2.9441 


MAYO SHELL CORP. 








FEEDSTUFFS—LEADER in its field 


More advertisers use FEEDSTUFFS than any other 
publication in the feed industry 














HAMMERMILL 
BUY 


ORIGINATORS OF HARD SURFACE HAMMERS 


: 


3. W-W’s exclusive Star Cylinder has a 
unique design that requires much 
power than competitive makes. 

4,W-W has been producing quality mills 
for over 50 years. Original mills are 
still in use. 


1, No pre-crushing of ear corn is required. 
2. W-W has many quality features as well 
as a grey cast iron frame that resists 
corrosion and won't rust; gives excep- 
tionally long life. Hammers are hard- 

surfaced with Tungsten Carbide. 
5, Prices are lower than most makes with inferior quality. Here 

are representative prices:* 


Model HP 
F-25M Gooseneck 40 
F-27M Gooseneck 75 24” $1665.86 
F-29M Gooseneck 100-150 36” $2183.98 
Other Models from $154.00 to $408.16. * All prices f.0.b. 
factory. You get the best h mill available. Write for 
catalog and ask about convenient time-payment plan. 


Dept. 311 
W-W GRINDER CORP. 


Feed Opening Price * 
18” $ 697.04 





2957 NORTH MARKET 
WICHITA 4, KANSAS 





situation. If the farmer is a good 
manager, good feeder, and disease- 
conscious, it is entirely possible that 
little or no response will be secured. 
On the other hand, if the situation 
is sub-marginal, a response will likely 
be had by such an addition to the 
daily diet. 

We all have observed much the 
same type of response with so-called 
“low-level” continuous or spot anti- 
biotics in the feed in swine and poul- 
try, and there is little reason to sus- 
pect that the results with cattle 
would be very different and not sub- 
ject to the same degree of variation 
when applied to practical on-the-farm 
use. 

At present, it seems that the best 
conclusion one could make with re- 
gard to feeding of antibiotics (broad 
spectrum) to milking cows would be 
to try them only in those herds where 
we can reasonably expect some de- 
gree of response. Also, it seems un- 
wise, because of cost, to use “crum- 
bles,” but to add the antibiotics mixed 
into the regular herd ration. 


Revieed Feeding Stuffs 
Bill Studied in Canada 


OTTAWA—A new federal bill to 
revise the Feeding Stuffs Act in 
Canada has been under study by the 
Senate and, following the approval 
of this Upper House, it will be stud- 
ied by a cabinet committee, and then 
presented to the House of Commons. 

This reversal of the usual proce- 
dure of having the House first ap- 
prove bills before passing them on to 
the Senate, states the Canadian Fed- 
eration of Agriculture, has been 
brought about because of the heavy 
load of work in the House and the 
delays in dealing with the many pri- 
vate members’ bills, largely due to 
the debates involving divorce proceed- 
ings, which must be approved by the 
House. 

The new feeds bill will replace the 
Feeding Stuffs Act, which was last 
revised in 1937 and has become in- 
creasingly outdated with the modern 
advances in animal nutrition, observ- 
ers say. 

Generally speaking, the new bill 
condenses the basic provisions of the 
present act, but places the technical 
application of standards, registration, 
packaging, labelling and analysis in 
the field of regulation. Formerly, the 
act had spelled out each of these reg- 
ulations, but modern technological 
change has made it necessary to have 
these altered in keeping with chang- 
ing conditions and practices in feed 
usage. 

The authority contained in this new 
act will enable the department of 
agriculture to prepare these regula- 
tions and future amendments to the 
regulations and put them into force 
by order-in-council. There are no 
changes of principle involved in the 
passage of the new act, which re- 
quires feeds to be labelled with a list 
of ingredients and with prescribed 








chemical guarantees, to be registered 
prior to sale and meet certain stand- 
ards of quality and safety. The new 
act provides also for sampling and 
analysis to ensure that the feeds meet 
these guarantees. 


Kansas Poultry Groups 
Object to ‘Loss Leaders’ 


MANHATTAN, KANSAS — Two 
Kansas poultry organizations recently 
went on record opposing the use of 
poultry products as “loss leaders” in 
retail stores. 

The two organizations include the 
Kansas Poultry Assn. and the Kan- 
sas Turkey Federation. Following is 
the resolution passed by the execu- 
tive committee of the poultry asso- 
ciation: 

“We, the executive committee, go 
on record as opposing the use of 
poultry and poultry products, espe- 
cially eggs, as ‘loss leaders’ in retail 
stores. We feel that the use of ‘loss 
leaders’ is a detriment to the poultry 
industry. 

“It serves no purpose to increase 
consumption and can only cause the 
consumer to become accustomed to 
low prices of eggs and that the con- 
sumer will resist a price increase 
when a price increase is justified. 
Whenever eggs are used as ‘loss lead- 
ers,’ the lower price is usually re- 
flected back to the poultry producer. 
We feel that the high quality of the 
eggs being produced by Kansas poul- 
trymen warrants every opportunity 
for that producer to make a profit 
which he is entitled to for his labor 
and investment. 

“We would request that each re- 
tail outlet consider this and urge 
them to not use eggs and poultry 
products as ‘loss leaders’.” 


Ranchers Like Creep 
Feeding Range Calves 


LARAMIE, WYO. — Creep feeding 
of range calves is gaining some head- 
way in Wyoming, according to local 
observers. Tests show that more 
morey can be made by pushing calves 
te slaughter weight than by allow- 
ing them to stay on pasture two 
years. 

One advocate of creep feeding is 
Lloyd Sowers, a feed dealer and 
rancher near Laramie. Mr. Sowers, 
by creep feeding the calves and 
hurrying them into the feedlot, has 
been able to market animals in about 
one year. 

Mr. Sowers has records to prove 
the practice, too. Because of his suc- 
cess with this method, other ranch- 
ers are adopting the practice. 

In addition to improved calf feed- 
ing, many ranchers are more con- 
scious of feedlot advantages for older 
animals. Smaller ranchers with lim- 
ited range are finding they can pro- 
duce more beef by taking the animals 
off range during at least one part of 
the growing period. 











To serve formula feed mixers... 


Kansas Soya produces a quality product from 
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...then schedules shipments for dependable 
on-TIME delivery, from our mill to yours, 


I’ ' a 
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eo Maximum stability 
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Buy in Vitamin A! 


"under all conditions of @: 
tae «=6BPERMADRY 


Permadry, the pioneer of stabilized, dry vitamin A supplements 
leads the way with all these values that build better feeds! 


EFFICIENCY 


Tests results at universities, 
experiment stations and independent 
laboratories show that Permadry's 
high biological availability produces 
consistently superior feed efficiency, 
growth response and egg production. 


= HIGHEST 4 
saig§ VITAMIN A RETENTION — 
: DURING PELLETING 
High temperatures during pelleting 


33 operations cannot destroy the 
_» Permadry beadilet’s protective coating. _ 


MOISTURE 
- RESISTANCE 


_ The fat of the Permadry 
beadlet is, by nature, a barrier 


a ~ to moisture and resistant to the 


dissolved minerals. 


It therefore also continues to J HIGHEST AMOUNT OF 


protect the vitamin A after the 
, pelleting operation. 


A-ACTIVE MATERIAL 


~ eA Ca ay ee ete: ) The entire beadiet is ail vitamin MOST ECONOMICAL 


ag se A-active because the fat soluble 
i a eal vitamin A is dissolved throughout the 
fat, therefore providing the greatest 
amount of vitamin A-active material 
in your feeds. 


FOR THE BEST BY TEST IT PAYS TO USE 


PERMA-SOL}t Water miscible vitamin A in powder form. 
Designed for those feeds where water dispersion and sta- 
bility are desired. 


PERMA-DUALTti Whenever vitamin A has to be added to 
extremely destructive ingredients, use Perma-Dual. The new- 
est development in vitamin A stability (double coated). 








*US Pat. No. 2,406,634 and others pending tUS Pots pending 











126-150 MONROE STREET, GARFIELD, NEW JERSEY 
CABLE ADDRESS: PERMADRY ° /e/e/ype: PAS NO. 600 


The manufacture of Permadry 
has through the years been developed 
to a high state of efficiency 
and economy. These production savings 
are passed on to you. Added to 
this is the fact that the fat of the 
Permadry beadiet is itself a 
high energy nutrient. 


PERMADRY 









Other Fine Products in the Perma Family 

PERMA-SOL MIX — Combination of water dispersible vitamins and 
antibiotics. 

PERMA-D — Sealed-in vitamin D, and D,. 

PERMA-E — Sealed-in vitamin E. 

ENERG-E — Most economical, stabilized, easily mixable fat with vitamin 
E. In beadlet form. 

PERMA-MIX — Vitamin-antibiotic premixes, standard or custom made 
formulas ... and al/ other vitamins used in formula feeds. 


Immediate 
service from 


Stabilized Vitamins, Inc. “== 


distributing and 
Telephone: PRescott 3-2800 manufacturing 


in N.Y.C. Phone: OXtord 5-2716 facilities. 





ttUS Pat. No. 2,828,206 and others pending 
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TAKE THE 





HIGHLY MANEUVERABLE 
Extend your trading area by putting your 
business on wheels! B&L’s big, rugged truck 
s well balanced for easy positioning in feed- 
lot or barnyard. Saves minutes in set-up and 
processing time. 








vE BALED HAY 


FEEDER 


Exclusive baled feed te- 
handies whole 


METER 
librated in 
feed ble 
yredients, helps oper- square or round bales 
ator do his b more Another time and labor 
sever 


neasures 


y anc «6 ately 






or 
DIESEL* 


*Optional equipment includes com 
sheller and air unioader. 


Write for complete details today! 










# I) lanupaéta Ung ¢ ¢ NifA Ny Lis 
1219 Twelfth Street $.W., Cedar Rapids, lowa 





Pet Food Institute 
to Sponsor National 
Dog Week Sept. 18-24 


CHICAGO — National Dog Week 
for 1960 will be held Sept. 18-24 un- 
der the sponsorship of Pet Food In- 
stitute. 

Captain Will Judy, who founded 
the week in*1928, will head up an 
advisory committee as honorary 
chairman. Other committee members 
include Frank Dittrich, editor, All- 
Pets magazine; Gil Gruber, editor, 
Petfood Industry magazine; Maxwell 
Riddle, Cleveland Press; Harry Ga- 
dau, Rival Packing Co.; R. J. Gillen 
and Harry Wissler, National Biscuit 
Co.; Arnold Mork, North Atlantic 
Packing Co.; Robert Strom, Armour 
& Co., and Henry Bucklin, Pet Food 
Institute. 

Slogan of the 1960 event is “De- 
serve to be a Dog’s Best Friend.” The 
purpose of the week is to provide pro- 
per care for dogs the dis- 
semination of information on dog 
care to owners. 

A four-color National Dog Week 
poster suitable for use as a window 
streamer or bulletin board announce- 
ment is available on request to breed- 
ers, kennel clubs, veterinarians, train- 
ers, humane societies, pet shops and 
other retailers. Also available is a 
promotion kit including news releases 
and photos for local distribution to 
newspapers, radio broadcasters and 
telecasters. 

In addition to joint sponsorship of 
the event, Pet Food Institute mem- 
bers have pledged individual support 
of National Dog Week through men- 
tions in national advertising in all 
media during the month of Septem- 
ber. All-Pets and Pet Shop Manage- 
ment magazines will sponsor a dis- 
play contest for pet shop owners. 

On the local level, the work of 143 
local chairmen for National Dog 
Week will be augmented this year 
by Girl Scouts. A special program de- 
signed for individual troop observa- 
tion of the week has been offered 
Girl Scout leaders. 

New headquarters for National 
Dog Week have been set up at 333 
N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 1. 

With the retirement of Mr. Judy 
from the presidency of National Dog 
Week Assn., Pet Food Institute is 
assisting in furthering the efforts of 
this non-profit organization. 

It hopes to reach breeders, kennel 
clubs, dog supply manufacturers and 
retailers, veterinarians, trainers, fan- 
ciers, handlers and dog welfare 
groups through every available out- 
let. For this purpose, the National 
Dog Week Committee is offering to 
each person, a dog tag inscribed with 
the legend “Dog’s Best Friend” to 
thank persons for any contributions 
over $10. Checks should be made 
payable to National Dog Week. 


Plan Corn ‘Research 


HARRISBURG, PA. — Three huge 
farm supply cooperatives have joined 
forces in a cooperative corn research 
project to breed and evaluate corn 
hybrids for farms in a 10-state area 
in the eastern US. 

The three co-ops — Pennsylvania 
Farm Bureau, Eastern States and 
Ohio farm bureaus—have organized 
the coordinated effort “to produce 
better seed corn varieties for Penn- 
sylvania, New England, Ohio, Dela- 
ware and Maryland.” 

The co-ops will maintain three corn 
breeding nurseries to select inbreds 
adapted to the regions served by 
them. Operations will also include the 
growing of variety evaluation trials 
each year in many locations in the 
Northeast. 





tie 
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GRAIN FIRM FORMED 

TOPEKA, KANSAS—Wilson Coun- 
ty Grain Co., Inc., Lawrence, Kan- 
sas, has been granted a charter as 
an elevator, grain and seed business. 
Franklin C. Jackman has been named 
resident agent. Capitalization of 
$100,000 was authorized. 





Selenium Concept Is 
| Reported by Chemist 

RENO, NEV.—Dr. Clifton Blincoe, 
agricultural chemist at the University 
of Nevada, has reported discovery of 
a new concept of the role of selenium 
in the body functions of livestock. 
Discovery of the new concept was 
revealed in an article written by 
Dr. Blincoe for “Nature”, a scientific 
journal published in England. 

This is the first phase of a series of 
tests to determine the functions of 
selenium in the animal body. Only in 
recent years was it discovered that 
selenium was important in animal 
rations as a micronutrient. 

The work by Dr. Blincoe shows 
that selenium is used by the body in 
two forms. One form is rapidly ex- 
creted by the animal. The other form, 
and perhaps the more important one, 















is excreted very slowly by the animal. 

The discovery was made by study- 
ing the retention of radioactive sel- 
enium by laboratory rats for periods 
up to 300 hours after the selenium 


tention up to 50 hours. 
Recently, workers at the agricul- 
tural experiment station, Max C. 
College of Agriculture 

and other institutions, discovered that 


functions as a micronutrient for live- 
stock. 





STORE 


Southern Sunshine is com- 
petitively priced and 
money-saving from a labor 
standpoint. It comes in 
20” x 20” x 24” corrugated 
cartons that are easy to 
handle and stack. Each 
carton, packed by special 
compressor equipment, 
contains enough litter for 
120 sq. ft. of floor space. 





ONE-STOP 


HEADQUARTERS 











Couthern 


LTT ANS atl al2 


PROCESSED PEANUT HULLS 








ECONOMICAL...EASY TO 





SPREADS EASILY 





ANDERSON BOX COMPARY 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 






“‘Nature’s Perfect 
Poultry Litter’’ 


Southern Sunshine pours 
easily, expanding into a 
huge pile for fast spread- 
ing. No lumps to break up 
- ++ NO roots or vines... 
nothing but clean peanut 
hulls. When litter is spent, 
its light weight makes it 
easy to remove with a 
shovel. 


Phone ME 9-2411 





Carlton (“Car!”’) Noyes is described by 
some as “‘one of the best young feeders 
in Nebraska.” Carl feeds about 10,000 
head of cattle per year in his feedlots 
and has been in business six years. 


“When Stilbosol first came out,’’ Carl 
explained, “‘we tried it out on one 
bunch of cattle and they did far better 
than we expected. Right there, we 
switched to feed containing Stilbosol 
and have been with it ever since. 


“Our past records show that we get an 
average daily gain on steers from 3.0 
to 3.25 Ibs. Heifers, 2.7 to 2.8 Ibs. We 
figure that we get our cattle to eat 3 to 
4 more pounds of corn per day with 


114-day Stilbosol-fed 
cattle sell near top 


February 24, 1960—Stockyards, Omaha, Nebraska. G. C. Young 
sees his short-fed cattle sell for $26.00...dress out at 60%. 


by Eugene S. Hahnel 


Stilbosol than we can get ’em to eat 
without it.” 


Carl showed us his records on Young’s 
75 head. Here are the key figures: 


Starting weight . 883 Ibs. 
Feeding period . 114 days 
Feed per head . . $65.79 
Cost per 100 Ibs. - $20.12 
Selling price . , . $26.00 
Average daily gain - 2.9 Ibs. 


“‘We were well satisfied with the gains 
on this load of cattle,’’ Carl concluded. 
“Our weather has been terrible this 
year. Why, since Christmas, I bet we’ve 
had 30 inches of snow ... and this is 
rough on cattle. They just don’t gain 
like they should in such bad weather.” 


Mokers of Stilbosol ® (diethylstilbestrol premix) 
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(left). Carlton Noyes, commercial feedlot operator, 
Noyes Feed Yards, Valley, Nebraska (middie). Allan 
“Mac” Mactier, commission man, Mactier Brothers (right). 
G. C. Young and Carl Noyes stop to talk with “Mac” 
Mactier before trading starts. Young's 75 head of 
cattle were fed out by Noyes. 


Al Voss, Head Cattle Buyer, R & C Packing Company, 
Omaha (left). “Mac” Mactier (right). 

“Trading” begins promptly at 9:00 A.M. Here, Al 
Voss and “Mac” start to palaver. “Mac” names his 
price and Al begins to bargain. A little psychology, 
a little bickering, a little acting are all a part of 
the “trading.” 


Sold! G. C. Young and Carl Noyes watch the cattle a& 


as they move out of the pens, into the alley—on their 
way to the scales. Young's cattle scaled out at 1210 Ibs. 


Al Voss (left), Martin (“Marty”) Swingley, Federal 
Grade Inspector (right). 

Al watches “Marty” grade Young's cattle in the cooler 
at R & C Packing Company. Al must mentally estimate 
dressing percent and carcass grade as he buys. He is 
a frequent visitor to. the cooler to see how close his 
experienced “guesses” are. Young's short-fed cattle 


graded Y% Choice and 4% Good. 
¥ co 


G. C. Young, owner of cattle, Valentine, Nebraska a 





HYGRU MIX® (S. hygroscopicus fermentation products) 


ELANCO PRODUCTS COMPANY + A DIVISION OF ELI 
LILLY AND COMPANY + INDIANAPOLIS 6, INDIANA 


lane 
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money-making egg producer whose secret... 
meeting performance goals... unfolds 
a new feed promotion idea that can 
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Ralph Manning makes money HESS & CLARK ANNOUNCES 
even at low egg prices. That's 
why this year he is buying: 340( 
more chicks; 242 times more 
feed tonnage; new automatic 
ere ae eutomatic feeders — a goal-setting plan to help your customers 
: more roosts and nests; another 

mm pit cleaner; a new egg cooler; and help themselves 
Meee lumber, concrete and 

@ building supplies 
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THE NEW WINONA 
Elevator Bucket 
Designed to do a better, 


faster, more efficient job. Gives you 
high speed pick-up and discharge 
without overworking your elevator 
leg. New Scientific shape does it! 


SCREW CONVEYOR Seer enn TON 


134 HOFFMAN ST. HAMMOND. IND - WINONA Mi Write for Literature 

















BENEFITS 
from 
NOOTBAAR 
FEED 
INGREDIENTS 
action - experience 











knowledge - integrity 
WIRE OR PHONE TODAY! 3 OFFICES TO SERVE YOU 
@ PASADENA 2, CAL., 890 S. Arroyo Pkwy., MU 1-849! 
@ RIVERBANK, CAL., P. O. Box 386, UNiversity 9-2545 
@ BAKERSFIELD, CAL., P. ©. Box 941, FAirview 7-2504 






WRITE, 


H. V. NoorBAAR & Co. 
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CALENDAR 


(Continued from page 39) 





Louisiana, Inc.; Bellemont Ee otee 


try Exposition; Western Washington 
fairgrounds, Puyallup, Washington; 
W. R. Jenkins, Extension Poultry 
Specialist, Agricultural Extension 
Service, Washington State University, 
Pullman. 

Oct. 4-6 — Northeastern Poultry 
Producers Council; Exposition and 
Convention; Onondaga County War 
Memorial Bidg., Syracuse, N.Y.; 
Doris Endebrock, Exposition Mgr., 10 
Rutgers Place, Trenton 8, N.J. 

Oct. 4-6— Northeastern Poultry 
Producers Council Exposition and 
Convention; War Memorial Auditori- 
um, Syracuse, N.Y.; sec., Richard IL. 
Ammon, 10 Rutgers Place, Trenton 8, 
N.J 


Oct. 5-7—Texas Nutrition Confer- 
ence, Texas A&M College Station; 
chm., Dr. J. R. Couch, Department of 
Poultry Science. 

Oct. 11-12—Virginia State Poultry 
Federation convention and _ trade 
show; Hotel Roanoke, Roanoke, Vir- 


Oct. 12-18 — Association of Ameri- 
can Feed Control Officials Annual 


Feed and Fertilizer Dept., Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station Bldg., Uni- 
versity of Kentucky, Lexington. 

Oct. 18-14— Turkey Short Course 
and Jr. Market Turkey Show; Uni- 
versity of Missouri, Columbia; E. M. 
Funk, sec., Missouri Poultry Im- 
provement Assn., Poultry Bidg., Box 
568, Columbia. 

Oct. 16-18—Kentucky Poultry Fed- 
eration and Kentucky Poultry Im- 
provement Assn.; Kentucky Hotel, 
Louisville; John W. Tuttle, field man- 
ager. 

Oct. 16-20 — Business Management 
Program; sponsored by the South- 
eastern Poultry & Egg Assn., Uni- 
versity of Georgia, Athens; sec., Har- 
old E. Ford, 235 East Ponce de Leon 
Ave., Decatur. 

Oct. 17-18—Oalifornia Animal In- 


Cal.; co-spon- 
sored by California Hay, Grain & 
Feed Dealers Assn. and University 
of California; chm., Bert Maxwell, 






































Nulaid Farmers Assn., Petaluma; as- 
sociation office, 1400 Tenth St., Sac- 
ramento 14. 


Oct. 20-S1—Oooporative G.LF. Ex- 
meeting; Onondaga War Memorial 


Bldg., Syracuse, N. 

Oct. oe pm he AS Institute; 
Washington State University, Pull- 
man; W. R. Jenkins, Extension Poul- 
try Specialist, Agricultural Extension 
Service. 


Oct. 25-26 — Indiana State Poultry 
Assn.; Purdue Memorial Center, Pur- 
due University, Lafayette; sec., Rob- 
ert L. Hogue, Poultry Science Bldg., 
Purdue. 


Oct. 27-28—National Swine Indus- 
try Conference; University of Ken- 
tucky, Lexington. 

Oct. 27-28 — Washington Poultry 
and Hatchery Assn.; Chinook Hotel, 
Yakima. 

Oct. 28—Illinois Sheep Day; Uni- 


Nov. 2-3—Illinois Feed Asan.-Illi- 
nois Poultry & Hatchery Federation, 
mory, Springfield; sec., IFA, Dean M. 
Clark, 141 W. Jackson Blvd., age 
4; sec., IPHF, Aubrey Harless, Shel. 
byville, Il 

Nov. 3-4 — Cornell Nutrition Con- 
ference; Hotel Statler, Buffalo, N.Y.; 
chm., Dr. H. H. Williams, Biochem- 
istry and Nutrition Dept., Savage 
Hall, Cornell University, Ithaca, N.Y. 

Nov. 9-12 — National Renderers 
Assn.; Statler-Hilton Hotel, Dallas, 
Texas; sec., Miss Jamie Fox, 30 N. 
LaSalle St., Chicago, Il. 

Nov. 14-15 — W: Animal 
Industry Conference; Skagit Valley 
College, Mount Vernon, Wash.; John 
G. Wilson, mgr., Washington State 
Feed Assn., 814 Second Ave. Bidg., 
Seattle 4. 

Nov. 16-17—Missouri Poultry Im- 

provement Assn.; Hotel Continental, 
Kansas City; sec., E. M. Funk, Col- 
umbia, Missouri. 
Nov. 16-18—Florida Nutrition Con- 
ference; University of Florida, 
Gainesville; chm., Dr. J. P. Feaster, 
Animal Husbandry and Nutrition 
Dept. 


sion, Agricultural Research Center, 
Beltsville, Md. 

Dec. 1-2—North Carolina Animal 
Nutrition Conference; North Carolina 





QUALITY? 
DELIVERY? 


‘Y 1S THE SOLUTION 
B covumBiA Ex-)ama (Sia ts 


It is th 
able for feeds. 
Phosphorus... 
through< 


W ; te 


prices. 


COLUMBIA PHOSPHATE CO. 


1007 WASHINGTON AVENUE 
$T. LOUIS 1,MO. 


lowest cost. phosphorus source accept- 
. averages well over 9% 

excellent service is offered 

# the year 
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|: When other drugs fail against 
coxy breaks... 


SSS er ae ee ae Se ee ee ~~ r . 
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THE ONLY COCCIDIOSTAT 
EFFECTIVE AGAINST ALL 
IMPORTANT COCCIDIAL SPECIES 


No other drug can match the effectiveness, safety, and economy of 
S.Q. in treating outbreaks of coccidiosis in chicks, poults, pullets— 
and birds in production. Unlike other drugs, S.Q. works best during 
the all-important 72- to 96-hour period after infection, when coc- 
cidia are most vulnerable to medication. 

S.Q.—used promptly at therapeutic levels—will check coxy outbreaks 
... cut losses by holding mortality and stunting to a minimum. . . 
keep flocks on feed until the outbreak is under control. 

Merck Chemical Division, Merck & Co., Inc., Rahway, N. J. 
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State Colle ge, Raleigh; chm., Dr. B. 
W. Kelly, Poultry Science Dept.; 
sponsored by North Carolina Feed 
Manufacturers Assn., sec., McNair 
Evans, Box 44, Mocksville. 


1961 

Jan. 12-18—Michigan Feed & Grain 
Dealers Assn.; Michigan State Uni- 
versity, Kellogg Center; sec., Nevel 
Pearson, P.O. Box 472, East Lansing. 

Jan. 16-17—Northwest Retail Feed 
Assn.; Hotel Pick-Nicollet, Minnea- 
polis; sec. W. D. Flemming, 112 
Grain Exchange Bldg., Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

Jan. 23-25—Farmers Grain Dealers 
Assn.; Civic Memorial Auditorium, 
Fargo, N.D.; sec., Lloyd C. Hanson, 
513 Black Bldg., Fargo. 

Jan. 27 — Missouri Turkey Day; 
University of Missouri, Columbia; 
E. M. Funk, sec., Missouri Poultry 
Improvement Assn., Poultry Bldg., 
Box 568, Columbia. 

Jan. 31-Feb. 1— Hoosier Turkey 
Trot; Purdue Memorial Union, Pur- 
due University, Lafayette, Ind.; John 


| 
| 


N. Howell, Turkey Department, In- 
diana State Poultry Assn., Poultry 
Bldg., Purdue University. 

Feb. 2-8—Oregon Animal Nutrition 
Conference; Withycomb Hall, Oregon 
State College, Corvallis. 

Feb. 7-10—American Dehydrators 
Assn.; Jung Hotel, New Orleans, La.; 
executive vice president, Joseph 
Chrisman, 430 Board of Trade Bldg., 
Kansas City 5, Mo. 

Feb. 8-9—Pacific Northwest Feed 
Mill Production Scheol; Hotel Leo- 
pold, Bellingham, Wash.; 
by Washington State Feed Assn.; 
mgr., John G. Wilson, 814 Second 
Ave. Bldg., Seattle 4 

Feb. 10— Washington State Feed 
Asen., annual convention; Hotel Leo- 
pold, Bellingham, Wash.; mgr., John 
G. Wilson, 814 Second Ave. Bidg., 
Seattle 4. 

Feb. 10-11—Poultry Fact Finding 
Conference; sponsored by Institute 
of American Poultry Industries; 
pres., Harold M. Williams, 50 E. Mad- 
ison, Chicago 2. 





af. LOUIS 1,MO. 


Feb. 19-21— Ohio Grain & Feed 
Dealers Assn.; Neil House, Columbus; 
sec., George G. Greenleaf, 5625 N. 
High St., P.O. Box 121, Worthington. 

March 16-17—Oregon Feed & Seed 
Dealers Assn.; Portland; mgr., Russ 
Hays, 702 Lewis Bldg., Portland 4. 

March 20-24—Grain & Feed Deal- 
ers National Assn.; Washington, 
D.C.; sec., Herbert L. Sharp, 400 Fol- 
ger Bldg., Washington 5, D.C. 

April 10-12—Poultry and Egg Na- 
tional Board; Sheraton Towers Hotel, 
Chicago, IL; mgr., Lloyd H. Geil, 8 
S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 3. 

April 23-28—Grain Elevator & Pro- 
cessing Supterintendents; Baker Ho- 
tel, Hutchinson, Kansas; sec., Dean 
M. Clark, 1115 Board of Trade Bidg., 
Chicago 4, IL. 

April 27-29—Kansas Grain & Feed 
Dealers Assn.; Broadview Hotel, 
Wichita; sec., Orris E. Case, 609 Wi- 
ley Bidg., Hutchinson. 

May 7-10—American Feed Manu- 
facturers Assn. Convention and Na- 
tional Feed Show; Conrad Hilton 





New lightweight Power Shovel 
moves grain at 100 tons per hour— 
Unloads a boxcar of grain in half an 
hour — a// at the touch of a button! 


Roto Shovel 


Costs less to buy 


.. works harder 


per dollar than any other power shovel 


Just name the job... 
bin ind storage lo 


vel handle S 


ciearing 


kind of power sh« 


The new Stohr Rot 


ntrol 
and the 


different push-button c« 
starts release it 


shovel travel instantly 


One man handles the entire 


without extra help or bulky equipment. . 


Seedburo 


SEEO TRADE REPORTING BUREAU 


EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


emptying trucks, unloading cars, 
iding conveyors .. . 
all of them quickly and safely. 


o Shovel puts a giant pulling power of 
1300 pounds right at your fingertips, thanks to its radically 
Just push the button and it 
“dead-man” 


this new 


switch stops 
° coupon today. 


operation safely and easily 


.- » no heavy 


Name 


counterweights, no need to completely unreel the cable 
every trip. Start anywhere you like. 


Despite its rugged power, the Roto Shovel is so compact 
and light that you wheel it from job to job... 
it in the trunk of your car, ready to work in seconds. 


even carry 


See how much more there is in Stohr for you! Mail this 


SEEDBURO EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
618 West Jackson Bivd. 
Chicago, Illinois 
Gentlemen: 

Please send me complete information on the new 
STOHR ROTO SHOVEL. 


Dept. FS-6 








Address 





City 


Zone State 








Hotel, Chicago, Ill; sec., W. T. Dia- 
mond, 53 West Jackson Blvd., Chi- 


cago 4. 
1962 


Aug. 13-18—12th World’s Poultry 
Congress; Show Grounds of the New 
South Wales Royal Agricultural So- 


Laguna Beach, Cal.; Dr. A. William 
Jasper, secretary, c/o AFBF, 2300 
Merchandise Mart, Chicago 54, IL 


IAPI Research Council 


Director Appointed 


CHICAGO — Dr. Hans Lineweaver 
has been named to serve as director 
of the Research Council of the In- 
stitute of American Poultry Indus- 
tries. Dr. Lineweaver is chief of the 
poultry laboratory of the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture at Albany, 
Cal. He succeeds Dr. Carl H. Koonz 
of Swift & Co., Chicago. 

The announcement of Dr. Line- 
weaver’s appointment was made by 
Oscar A. Day, chairman of the board 
of IAPI, at a recent meeting of the 
Research Council. 

The new director of the council re- 
ceived his M.A. degree from George 
Washington University, and a Ph.D. 
degree from Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity. At the USDA Albany laboratory, 
he is in charge of research on the 
processing and utilization of poultry 
and eggs. 

The IAPI research council, com- 
posed of 75 men and women from 
industry, government and education, 
encourages poultry and egg research, 
provides technica] advice to the in- 
dustry, and helps keep the industry 
informed on the application of latest 
research findings. 


Richardson Seale Co. 


Promotes C. Cremens 


CLIFTON, N.J.—The appointment 
of C. A. Cremens as Chicago district 
manager has been 
announced here by 
Richardson Scale 
Co., engineer and 
manufacturer of 
automatic weigh- 
ing and _ propor- 
tioning equipment 
and controls. 

Prior to this ap- 
pointment, Mr. 

Cremens was a 

Sales engineer 

with headquarters 

in Chicago. He has been with the 
firm for fourteen years. 


Poultry Plant Opens 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA. — Painter 
Poultry Co., Jacksonville, celebrated 
the opening of its new processing 
plant recently by holding an open 
house. George L. Painter, president 
of the firm, said the plant has a max- 
imum processing capacity of 9,600 
chickens per hour. “The company has 
more than 600,000 chickens in pro- 
duction on the 55 supplying farms,” 
Mr. Painter said. “The firm also is 
served by a hatchery which supplies 
exclusively to Painter Poultry. The 
young chicks then are turned over to 
the supply farms to be raised, with 
each step in their production con- 
trolled by the company.” 
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Feeder Pigs Increase 
In Arkansas, Prices Up 


“LITTLE ROCK, ARK.—Production 
of feeder pigs is becoming an increas- 
ingly important project on Arkansas 
farms, according to A. L. Owen, 
Arkansas extension livestock market- 
ing specialist. 

Although producers were hard hit 
by low prices in the fall of 1959, re- 
cent spring feeder pig cooperative 


price of $12.63 for pigs we' 

average of 53 lb. at coopera 

sales held during May at 
Dardanelle and Warren. 

compares with $12.07 for pigs sold 
sales in the spring of 1959 and 
$7.29 for those sold in fall 1959 sales. 


Almost three-fifths of the 2,133 top 


Missouri, New Jersey, Mississippi and 
Indiana. 

Mr. Owen called on farmers to 
take a look at the production of feed- 
er pigs as a supplemental income. He 
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ALAN BADER 


P.O. Box 267 
Ogden, Utah 
EXport 4-9323 


NEWSOME COMMISSION COMPANY 


“The House of Personal Service” 


sales have helped strengthen the eopyee 
state’s feeder pig industry, Mr. Owen | ..i4 that the outlook is for good feed- YOUR MILK REPLACER bergen NUT-LAC "D 


reported. er pig prices through the next two | MINNEAPOLIS 27, MINN. LIBERTY 6-5426 
Producers received an average | years. 


Butler brings the country elevator up to date... with advan- 
tages only Butler square bolted tanks can give. New space saving advantages, new fire safety 
and durability are now available with traditional country elevator design. All steel for low in- 
surance rates, low maintenance costs. Maximum capacity in compact areas — no space lost 
between tanks. Fabricated by Butler, job engineered by your authorized Bolted Tank Con- 
tractor. Contact him for your elevator, feed mill and annex storage requirements. 


i 








BUTLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 17402 €. 13th Street « Kansas City 26, Mo. 
Manufacturers of Equipment for Farming, Oi! Transportation, Outdoor Advertising - Metal Buildings - Contract Manufacturing 
Factories at Kansas City, Mo. « Minneapolis, Minn. + Galesburg, Ill. « Richmond, Calif. + Birmingham, Ala. + Houston, Tex. + Burlington, Ont., Can. 
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MORE 
* VITAMIN K? 


Continuing research indicates that 
as the stresses of disease, medica- 
tion and handling increase, so does 
the need for vitamin K. When you 
have a vitamin K need (or problem), 


ask for 


KLOTOGEN 


a product of 


ABBOTT LABORATORIES 


CHEMICAL MARKETING DIVISION 


NORTH CHICAGO + MONTREAL 
911548 








UP OR 
DOWN 


By Dr. Leonard W. Schruben, Agricultural Economist, Kansas State College 


| Wheat Prices 


From Mid-June 


How much risk will be involved in 
owning wheat this year? This ques- 
tion is important as preparations are 
made for handling the 1960 wheat 
harvest. A total of 1.2 billion bushels 


| of wheat are expected to be harvested 


in the U.S. this year assuming an 
average yield is realized in the spring 


| wheat area. Kansas expects to har- 


vest over 200 million bushels which 
compares to the 10-year average of 


| 170 million bushels. 


To give you an idea as to how 
wheat prices have behaved in past 
years, Exhibit 1 has been prepared. 
It shows clearly how prices have 


| tended to go down during the harvest 


season and go up after harvest. The 
years 1938-58 have been used to show 
past changes. The year 1938 was se- 
lected because that was the first year 


| of wheat price supports. 


The percentage of times the prices 
have gone up, stayed the same or 
gone down from June to August to 
October and to December are shown 


| in Exhibit 1. 


Here is how to read the exhibit: 
The top part of the bar in the first 
column, for example, indicates the 
percentage of times that prices went 


| up. In the case of the June-to-August 


changes it was 40%. 

The middle part of the bar, where 
there is one, indicates the percentage 
of years prices remained the same 
from June to the month indicated. 
The bottom part of the bar shows 
the percentage of the years prices 
went down from June. 

You will notice that wheat prices 
have gone up from June to August 
about 4 years out of 10 since 1938. 
Prices went down about 6 out of 10 
years during the same period. 

Now what about expected prices 


EXHIBIT 1. Wheat: Kansas Farm Price 
Changes, 1938-58 
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this year? Wheat prices are expected 
to follow fairly closely last year’s 
pattern. To show you this pattern, 
Exhibit 2 has been prepared. It is 


| based on predictions of Kansas State 


economists, and indicates a recovery | 
strong seasonal price recovery fol- 


in prices from harvest season lows 
through December. 

Of course, many things may enter 
into the situation to cause a change 


| 


| 
| 


in prices. This is true for any specific 
forecast for any farm product. For 
example, it is assumed that a rea- 
sonably normal harvest season will 
prevail and that there will not be a 
lot of wet wheat. However, the very 


lowing harvest season lows is expect- 
ed again this year at least through 
December. 


EXHIBIT 2 
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Veterinarian Criticizes 
‘Easy’ Drug Availability 


BLACKSBURG, VA.—A Virginia 
Polytechnic Institute veterinarian is 
saying in a news release issued to the 
press by the college that “too-easy 
availability of certain drugs is dan- 
gerous—from several points of view.” 

Dr. S. L. Kalison claims: “Some 
drugs have been highly touted and 
widely used before enough is known 
about their long-time accumulative 
effects. Others have been sold across 
the counter to laymen when they 
should be available on a prescription 
basis only... . 

“Antibiotics have probably been 
given the most intensive workout of 
any of the drugs. Tranquilizers are 
being used to some extent at present. 
Alcohol has been incorporated into 
animal rations, as have microbial pre- 
parations such as dried rumen organ- 
isms. Thyroid stimulants and thyroid 
depressants also have been used in 
livestock diets. 

“While these preparations are be- 





ing used extensively, we still do not 
know the long range effects that may 
accompany the use of many of them.” 

Dr. Kalison notes that many drugs 
carry an inscription advising the pro- 
ducer not to market the product or 
the animal for a specified number of 
days after the last use of the drug. 
“How can we be sure the animals or 
their products are being withheld 
from the market for the required pe- 
riod?,”” the veterinarian asks. 

Dr. Kalison concludes: “While it is 
essential to make maximum use of 
drugs and chemicals to help us meet 
the need for more food, it is even 
more essential that the wholesome- 
ness of this food be scrupulously pro- 
tected to safeguard public health and 
welfare.” 


—_ 
<< 


NEW IOWA MILL 
ROCKWELL CITY, IOWA — A 
modern push-button feed mill and 
mixing plant is being built at Rock- 
well City by the Farmers Elevator. 
The plant is expected to be in opera- 
tion this summer. 








Positive wheel brake. 

Two eight-inch mold-on-rubber wheels; 
two six-inch mold-on-rubber casters. 
Slide gate just forward of front wheels 
8" x 17" operated by extension handle 
from rear of buggy. 

Two models—890 Ibs. and 1,280 Ibs. 
at 40 Ibs. 





femanco: lowers the Beam 


to provide a 


View WEIGH BUGGY 


» for the modern feed mixer 


Compact Scale Permits 
Clustering of Ingredient 
Bins Two or More Deep 


or write today for further information. 





CONTROL AND EQUIPMENT CENTER—Shown here is the “heart” of the 
automatic poultry feeding system designed and adapted by an engineer of the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture. After ingredients are ground and mixed, 
the feed is placed in a low-volume, medium-pressure, pneumatic conveyor and 
blown through 1-in. pipe to discharge stations in poultry houses on the 
Warren T. Frye poultry farm near Peoria, Ill. 


USDA Describes New 
Feed Handling System 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has issued a news 
release describing a new automatic 
feed processing and handling system 
for poultry feeders. 


The system—a result of research 


by a USDA engineer, in cooperation | 


with Illinois Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station scientists and an IIli- 
nois poultry farmer—automatically 
handles feed from bulk storage bins 
to poultry house feeders, according 
to the announcement. 

USDA says scientists devised and 
adapted facilities using both experi- 
mental and commercial equipment, 
operated by electric controls, to auto- 
matically blend, grind, convey, and 
distribute feed and maintain a con- 
stant supply in the poultry houses. 

Bulk feed is blended and ground in 
a commercially-built, automatic elec- 
tric hammermill. It is then conveyed 
to the poultry houses by an experi- 
mental low-volume, medium-pressure 
pneumatic conveying system, and dis- 
tributed in feed troughs by auger- 
type conveyors. 

Hoyle B. Puckett, engineer of 
USDA's Agricultural Research Serv- 
ice at the Urbana (Ill.) Experiment 
Station, was chiefly responsible for 
the design and adaptation of the elec- 
tric devices used to operate the facil- 
ities. 

Tested on Farm 
The experimental pneumatic con- 


veyor was installed last year on the | 


turkey and poultry farm operated by 





Warren T. Frye in Peoria County, III. | 


Since June, 1959, when it was added 
to the previously-installed grinding 
mill, approximately 700 tons of feed | 
have been put through the system. 

Mr. Frye raises and processes for | 
market about 14,000 turkeys and 29,- 
000 broilers a year. All feed, with the 
exception of a commercial pelleted | 
“premix,” is grown, stored and pro- | 


| cessed on the farm. 


“The pneumatic conveyor adapted 
to the Frye farm represents a type | 
of system growing in popularity for | 
industrial conveying,” said Mr. Puck- 
ett. “Users like the small size of pipe 
the system requires for conveying, 
the ease with which it can be in- 
stalled and automatically controlled, 
and the small amount of dust gen- 
erated at the discharge stations.’ 

The conveyor installed on the Frye 
farm moves up to 1,200 Ib. of feed 
per hour a distance of 390 ft. with 
32 cfm. (cubic feet of air per minute) 
under air pressure of only 7% Ib. per 
square inch. Feed flows through the | 
pipe like piped running water—mov- 
ing up, down and around corners with | 
ease. 





Step-by-Step Look 

A step-by-step look at the entire 
feeding system begins with eight bulk 
storage bins to hold the different in- | 
gredients used to make four basic ra- | 
tions. The bins are automatically un- 
loaded by augers into the hammermil] 
where the ingredients are measured, 
ground and mixed. 

The ground material is then dis- | 
charged into an airlock—similar in 
principle to a revolving door—that | 
places the feed in the medium-pres- | 
sure pneumatic conveyor. 

The feed is next blown through 1- 
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COdTS LESS 


to buy and run 


Series 6 
Direct or Belt Drive 
3 Sizes: 20-75 HP 


LOW INITIAL COST through simplified 
construction and fabricating methods. 
Soundly engineered. 


LESS POWER CONSUMED: Exceptionally 
high capacity per horsepower applied. 
Instant screen change while mill is run- 
ning avoids overloading circuits. 


DOES MORE IN LESS TIME through large 
capacity and time-saving features of 
instant screen change. 


INSTANT SCREEN CHANGE 


\a 


wt 


Schule 


HAMMER MILL 


LAST-LONGER UTILITY: Rugged welded steel 
construction. Extra alloy steel 
shaft, supported by 
proof bearings 


SPACE-SAVING COMPACTNESS: Completely 
self-contained. Bott 
hopper can be permanently mounted, per 
mitting location of mill close to wall or in 
a tight corner 

VERSATILE: Extra throat 
feed opening assure efficient handling of 
bulky materials as well as small! grains 
SAFER: No exposure t 

moving parts while 

changing screens 

FREE: New Bulletir 

No. 6 with complete 

description 


heavy 


self-aligning, dust 


crusher-feeder and 


high and large 


SCHUTTE PULVERIZER CO.. INC. 


872 BAILEY AVE., BUFFALO 6, N. Y. 





FORTIFIED 


Soy 


WITH MINIMUM 25% FISH GLANDULAR AND LIVER HYDROLYSATE ADDED 


af the Plus Factors 
GUARANTEED YEARLY SUPPLY—AS NEEDED 


Paend, Broke 


R. S. WILSON CO. 


1206 MAPLE AVE.*® LOS ANGELES 15. CALIF 





CEDAR RAPIDS, 


NUBGARD 


When feeding margins are narrow, the Hubbard Sunshine 
program is best for dealers and feeders. Farm grains ground 
and mixed with Hubbard's Sunshine Concentrate, 


SUNSHINE 


bd 


by the 


local feed dealor, bring greater economy and efficiency to 
the feeder and more consistent volume and profit for the 
dealer. We'd like to tell you more. Write .. . 


IOWA 


MANKATO, 


MINNESOTA 


MARION, 


DEALER 


HUBBARD MILLING COMPANY 


INDIANA 








' 
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PINCH VALVE—Valves like the one 
pictured here are located at several 
places along the conveyor pipeline in 
the new poultry feed processing and 
handling system developed by a U.S. 
Department of Agriculture engineer. 
The three-way, air-operated pinch 
valves are equipped with two branch 
pipe outlets, each of which can be 
opened or closed automatically to 
route feed to different locations. 








in. pipe—partially underground—to 
small storage bins located at four dis- 
charge stations in the poultry houses. 
At these locations, automatic poultry 
feeders distribute the feed at set time 
intervals—thus constantly maintain- 
ing a supply of freshly-ground feed 
for the birds. 

The entire system can be controlled 
by a bin switch at each feeding loca- 
tion in the poultry houses, or by a 
manually set interval-timer at the 
control panel located near the grind- 
ing mill. 

Mr. Frye “tunes in” the type of 
feed mix he wishes at each feeding 
location by setting separate dials lo- 
cated on the automatic hammermill. 

“One of the keys to success of the 
conveying system is the three-way 
pinch valve located at several places 
along the pipeline,” Mr. Puckett said. 
“Each valve is equipped with two 
branch pipe outlets, each of which 
can be opened or closed automatically 
to route the feed to different loca- 
tions.” 

Designed especially by Mr. Puckett 





for this conveyor system, the valves 
consist of metal tubes fitted with col- 
lapsible rubber inner liners. The tubes 
and liners operate on a _ principle 
similar to that of a milking machine 
teat cup and liner. Compressed air is 
injected between the tubes and liners, 
forcing the liners to collapse and 
divert the feed to another outlet. 

Mr. Frye says the system is paying 
off. USDA says he estimates the con- 
veyor alone saves him the cost of pay- 
ing a man working part-time to dis- 
tribute feed. And with a feeding sys- 
tem capable of 24-hour-a-day, 7-day- 
a-week, automatic service, the in- 
creased efficiency and convenience 
free him and his help for other farm 
tasks, according to USDA. 


—- 


FEED FIRM FORMED 
ELKTON, VA.—East Point Mills, 
Inc., has filed articles of incorporation 
to operate a feed, milling and supplies 
business. The firm lists $200,000 capi- 
talization. E. N. Berry is agent. 








With a Fuller Airveyor 
Conveying System... 


Unloading 30 Tons of Feed 
Ingredients In Less Than 
One Hour Is a One Man 

Job at Ralston Purina 


A Fuller Telescopic Airveyor® pneumatic con- 
veying system moves bulk animal and poultry 
feed ingredients from siding to storage at Ralston 
Purina’s Harrisburg, Pa., mill. The operator keeps 
the Airveyor nozzle buried in the material by 
regulating the length of the hose—the telescopic 
Airveyor conveying system does the rest. 
Soybean meal, midds, bran, and other ingre- 
dients are sucked vertically 165 feet up 12 
stories to any one of 30 storage bins. As the 
operator works deeper into the car, he simply 
pushes a button to raise or lower the hose one 
foot or twenty to reach any point within the car. 
Work never stops to add or take off sections of 
hose. 

Obtaining the savings inherent in bulk purchas- 
ing, eliminating the dust hazard, and greatly re- 
ducing handling costs are some of the ways 
Fuller Airveyor conveying systems cut operating 
expenses in the moving of dry, bulk materials. 
Consider the low initial cost and many operating 
economies of Fuller pneumatic conveying sys- 
tems when you plan to increase plant capacity. 
Write or phone today outlining your problem. 
Fuller will gladly furnish additional information 


with appropriate recommendation. — 


FULLER COMPANY 





178 Bridge St., Catasauqua, Pa. 


Subsidiery of General American Transportation Corporation 


Offices in Principal Cities Throughout the World 



































Operator controls unloading of feed ingredients at rate of 30 tons 
an hour — up 12 stories to storage, just by pushing a button. 


Fuller 


pioneers in harnessing AIR 





Economist Predicts 
Livestock Production 
Changes During 1960 


BERKELEY, CAL.—Trends during 
the last decade point to some major 
changes in production of livestock 
during 1960, according to Dr. G. Al- 
vin Carpenter, extension economist 
with the University of California. 

The trend is toward larger live- 
stock operating units, with the opera- 
tors dealing directly with the feeder 
or processor, Dr. Carpenter said. An- 
other change predicted is that, to an 
increasing extent, one group of farm- 
ers will produce the feed supply and 
another group of specialists will take 
charge of the feeding operation to 
produce meat to market specifica- 
tions. 

Cattle feeding in big facilities wi!) 
become a year-round operation, using 
the most up-to-date facilities, rations, 
feed additives and controls based al- 
ways on the most recent research 
findings, the economist continued. 

The small or one-lot-a-year feeder 
will find himself at an increasing dis- 
advantage, with the specialized com- 
mercial cattle feeder operating con- 
tinuously in the purchase, manage- 
ment and sale of a large cattle vol- 
ume, Dr. Carpenter predicted. 

There will be a growing interde- 
pendence and integration of livestock 
production, feeding, marketing, pro- 
cessing and distribution, with more 
tie-ins between cattle ranches and 
feed yards, he said, but added that 
vertical integration is not the threat 
to the livestock industry some people 
have feared. 


“Miss Chic” Chosen 


RUSSELLVILLE, ARK. — Marty 
Kerksieck, Stuttgart, was named 
“Miss Chic” in a contest at the Ar- 
kansas Poultry Festival here. 

An overflow crowd saw the 17- 
year-old University of Arkansas 
freshman student chosen from a field 
of 33 girls entered in the beauty con- 
test. 

Miss Kerksieck will represent Ar- 
kansas at the National Junior Cham- 
ber of Commerce convention’s “Ar- 
kansas Drumstick Party” in St. Louis. 
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you want = =— 
in a coccidiostat... 


Irithiadols got! 


‘L, Effective Control- 


of all commercially important species of coccidia. 


. Superior Feed Conversion- 


... Up to $40 extra profit per 1000 birds in 
impartial comparative tests. 


Dh Complete Safety- 


for poultry ... harmless to other warm blooded animals. 
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ir 
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Above are 3 of the 9 major advantages which only 
TRITHIADOL® gives for greater protection and 
larger profits. Get the FACTS . . . write, wire 
collect to STERWIN CHEMICALS INC., 1450 . o 
Broadway, New York 18, N. Y. 
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No. 7994—New Type 
Nest 


Oakes Manufacturing Co. an- 
nounces the availability of a new type 
“roll-back” nest that can be used in 
“egg alley” systems and can be con- 
verted to Oakes automatic egg gath- 


1 
| 
| 





ering systems. The system conveys 
eggs from both levels of nests to one 
centralized table without breakage, 
the company says, and a single belt 
system is employed that requires only 
about 25% as much belting. A bro- 
chure is available. For copies, check 
No. 7994 on the coupon and mail. 


No. 7998—Rebuilt 


Hammers 


The Wall Colmonoy Corp. has re- 
ported on the use of hard-surfacing 
techniques to rebuild mill hammers: 
The firm claims that hammers re- 
built with Colmonoy No. 6 hard-sur- 
facing rod “cost less than half as 
much, yet last three times as long as 
new hammers of medium carbon 
steel.” New hammers are allowed a 
wear-in period before hard-surfacing. 
Then they are sent to a service firm 
which rebuilds them with 3/16 in. 








WORTH LOOKING INTO 


NEW PRODUCTS + NEW SERVICE + NEW LITERATURE 


DESCRIPTIONS OF NEW AND IMPROVED PRODUCTS AND SERVICES PROVIDED BY MANUFACTURERS AND SUPPLIERS 
ARE PRESENTED IN BRIEF FORM. FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION, PLEASE USE THE ACCOMPANYING COUPON. 


Colmonoy No. 6 rod applied by oxy- 
acetylene welding. The overlay is ap- 
plied at each corner. The overlaid 
hammers can be rebuilt repeatedly. 
For further information, check No. 
7998 on the coupon and mail. 


No. 7988—Conveyor 
Carrier 


Stephens - Adamson Manufacturing 
Co. announces the development of a 
catenary conveyor carrier, known as 
the “Flexiroll,” which provides true 
catenary suspension for the conveyor 
belt under all load conditions. The 
carrier features a high tensile spring 
steel “dead shaft” to which is mount- 
ed a mild steel trunion and a shock 
absorbing compression spring, the 
company says. The shaft has an initial 
set providing a trough which enables 
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the most rigid of belts to make con- 
tact with the face of all rollers when 
the belt is running under all load 
conditions. Other features listed by 
the company include: Carrier rollers 
resist reaction to corrosive, abrasive, 
greasy, oily and combustible materi- 
als; natural flexing action of the car- 
rier reduces material breakage, spill- 
age and material build-up, and the 
all steel jig welded frame is self- 
cleaning. Check No. 7988 and mail 
for details. 
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No. 7993—Turkey 


Waterer 


A turkey waterer called the “Ham- 
mock,” has been introduced by Big 
Dutchman Automatic Poultry Feeder 
Co. The waterer draws its name from 
the hammock-type base that the wa- 


ee — 


* 
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terer is suspended from. The base is 
shipped in sections of % in. pipe, and 
fitted together and locked into place 
with a bent metal angle. Overall 
base length is 85 in. Adjustable 
chains are attached to either end of 
the base and suspend the actual wa- 
terer which measures 78 in. in length. 
The fact that the waterer can sway 
from the base means that it will not 
be pushed over when jostled by a 
flock of turkeys, the company says. It 
has a depth of 41/16 in. and a width 
of 4% in. It is vitreous porcelain 
enameled. For details, check No. 7993 
on the coupon and mail. 


No. 7989—Poultry 
By-Products Booklet 


An illustrated booklet containing 
information on how to utilize poultry 
by-products with feed has been re- 
leased by the Poultry By-Product 
Assn., Inc. Sections on poultry by- 
products meal, hydrolyzed poultry 
feathers and poultry fat are included. 
Research results are tabulated and 
tables and charts show comparative 
figures. A section is provided con- 
cerning effective feed formulation 
with the products, supplemented with 
examples of replacement values, 
analyses of some common feed in- 
gredients and purchasing guides. For 
copies of the booklet, check No. 7989 
on the coupon and mail. 


No. 7990—Nutrition 
Catalog 


A 60-page catalog containing a 
comprehensive selection of products 
for investigational use has been is- 
sued by General Biochemicals, Inc. 
According to the company, hundreds 
of items concerning amino acids, pep- 
tides, carbohydrates, adenylates, nu- 
cleates, purines, pyrimidines, en- 
zymes, hormones, prepared micro- 
biological media and prepared test 
diets for experimental animals are 
included. Some new items such as 
fluorescein amine for the localization 
of antigen production, are covered. 
For copies, check No. 7990 on the 
coupon and mail. 


No. 7992—Storage 
Structure Bulletin 


The availability of an information 
bulletin on modern storage structures 
has been announced by Sprout, Wal- 
dron & Co., Inc. The bulletin covers 
a variety of designs for storage of 
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animal feeds, flour, food, chemical 
and industrial products. Illustrated in 
the bulletin are bolted steel storage 
structures, square type storage tanks, 
live bottom storage bins, and a va- 
riety of special bins for specific appli- 
cations. The bulletin includes tabu- 
lated data giving diameters, heights 
and capacities for a wide range of 
structures. For details, check No. 
7992 on the coupon and mail. 


No. 7995—Mathematics, 
Nutrition Information 


A brief discussion of several appli- 
cations of a single mathematical 
equation to problems of animal nutri- 
tion, with detailed examples of al! 
calculations, is the subject of a book- 
let of Dr. Harry W. Titus and avail- 
able through the Lime Crest Re- 
search Laboratory, Limestone Prod- 
ucts Corporation of America. Title of 
the booklet is “Some Applications of 
the Equation of the Curve of Dimi- 
nishing Increment in Animal Nutri- 
tion.” For copies, check No. 7995 on 
the coupon and mail. 


No. 7997—Dust 
Separator Bulletin 


“Dual-Clone Dust Separators’ are 
described in Bulletin D-20 released 
by the Day Co. The eight-page bul- 
letin includes performance data, 
installation photos, selection and 
dimension charts for the units. The 
Dual-Clones utilize the basic prin- 


ROT 





He 


ciples of dust separation by cyclonic 
action plus the Day designed inter- 
nal “skimmers” which produce a two- 
Stage separator within the Dual- 
Clone collector, the company says 
For copies, check No. 7997 on the 
coupon and mail. 


No. 7991—Generator 


Line : 


A line of “Precise Power” and 
“Special Brushless” AC generators 
and motor generators has been an- 
nounced by the Lima Electric Motor 
Co. The precise power generators are 
available in ratings from 5 KW 
through 100 KW in open type con- 
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struction with static exciter-regula- 
tors. Inherent regulation to +10% 
or magnetic amplifier regulation to 


+1%. The special brushless genera- 
tors have drip-proof construction and 
are adaptable for engine mount or 
direct coupling to driving motor. The 


synchronous generators, rated from 
5 KW at 1,800 RPM through 100 KW 
at 1800 RPM are equipped with “in- 
duction-exciter-regulators’” — inher- 
ent regulation with no external con- 
trol. For details, check No. 7991 on 
the coupon and mail. 





Also Available 


The following new products have 
been described in previous issues of 
Feedstuffs and information about 
them may still be obtained by jotting 
the appropriate number of the cou- 
pon and forwarding it to Feedstuffs. 


No, 7940—Air operated slide valve, 
Shelby Manufacturing Co. 

No, 7941—Bag closing machine, the 
Minneapolis Sewing Machine Co. 

No. 7942—Booklet on belting, Im- 
perial Belting Co. 

No, 7948-—Storage structures, 
Sprout, Waldron & Co. 

No, 7944— Portable feed pelleter, 
The Superior Co. 

No. 7945 — New coccidiostat, the 
Dow Chemical Co. 

No. 7946—Mobile pellet mill, Man- 
dak Mobile Pellet Mills 

No. 7947—Nitrogen analyzer, Cole- 
man Instruments, Inc. 

No. 7948— Egg gatherer, Big 
Dutchman Automatic Poultry Feeder 
Co. 





No. 7949—Equipment catalog, Lab- 
oratory Construction Co. 

No. 7950 — Aeration unit, Douglas 
Chemical Co. 

No. 7951— Conveyor information, 
Chantland Manufacturing Co. 

No. 7952—Grain dryer, Lennox In- 
dustries, Inc. 

No, 7958—Engineering catalog, 
Dodge Manufacturing Corp. 

No. 7954—Pallet loading machine, 
Power-Curve Conveyor Co. 

No, 7955—Broiler vaccine, Dorn & 
Mitchell Laboratories. 

No. 7956—Scale bulletin, Cardinal 
Scale Manufacturing Co. 

No. 7957—Conveyor brochure, J. B. 
Ehrsam & Sons Manufacturing Co. 

No. 7958—Washers, graders, Oakes 
Manufacturing Co. 

No. 7959—Unloader bulletin, 
Sprout, Waldron & Co. 

No. 7960—Push-button control, The 
V. D. Anderson Co. 

No. 7961—Water trough, L. A. 
Pockman Manufacturing Co. 

No. 7962—Bulk feed body, Ripco 
Air Systems 





again last year... 


MORE 
TURKEYS 
WERE 
CARB-O-SEP 
PROTECTED* 
THAN 
EVER 
BEFORE 


That's right — each 


* against blackhead 


CARB-O-SEP-protected. 


year——more and more turkeys are being 


1959 was — in fact — a banner year. More turkeys received 


CARB-O-SEP protection in 1959 than in all the previous years 
put together. 
Why has this happened? We think it's because CARB-O-SEP has 
conclusively proven that it can be depended upon for giving the 


best results in: 


—blackhead protection 


—feed efficiency 


—weight gains 


This has been true of the results obtained in regular farm use . . . 
in tests at the college experiment station level . . . and in 
tests conducted by feed manufacturers and growers. 


For More Information 
Write Dept. FS-4 





Put CARB-O-SEP in your turkey feeds for the best all-around 
blackhead protection and lowest turkey production costs. 


BASIC PRODUCT DEVELOPMENTS FROM 
WHITMOYER RESEARCH ON PROTOZOAN DISEASES 
© CARB-O-SEP—turkey biackhead preventive 
e HISTOCARB—chicken blockhead contro! 
e WHITSYN—<coccidiosis contro! 
MYERSTOWN, PENNA., U.S.A. 


IN CANADA—WHITMOYER LABORATORIES, LTD. PORT CREDIT (TORONTO TWP.), ONTARIO 








No. 7963—Poultry house layouts, 
U.S. Steel Corp. 

No, 7964—Dicalcium phosphate 
folder, Hooker Chemical Corp.’s phos- 
phorus division. 

No. 7965—Vitamin K data, Hetero- 
chemical Corp. 

No. 7966—Photo-cell light control, 
Big Dutchman Automatic Poultry 
Feeder Co. 

No. 7967—Cooker-extruder, Sprout, 
Waldron & Co. 

No. 7968 — Feed additive-tranqui- 
lizer, Ciba Pharmaceutical Products, 
Inc. 


No. 7969—New design drier, Shan- 
zer Manufacturing Co. 

No. 7970—Package feed mills, Beh- 
len Manufacturing Co. 

No. 7971—Motor application guide, 
The Century Electric Co. 

No. 7972—Corn sheller, Bryant En- 
gineering Co. 

No. 7973 — Telescoping conveyor, 
The R. T. Sheehan Co. 

No. 7974—Bin drying floor, Fre- 
mont Manufacturing Co. 

No. 7975—Bin vibrator, Eriez Man- 
ufacturing Co. 

No. 7976—Silage activator, North- 
ern Biochemical Corp. 

No. 7977—Potentiated feeds, Amer- 
ican Cyanamid Co. 

No. 7978 — Magnetic separator, 
Eriez Manufacturing Co. 

No. 7979 — Molded plastic barrel, 
National Industrial Products Co. 

No. 7980—Pig drinking cup, Fair- 
field Engineering & Manufacturing 
Co. 

No. 7981—Cobalt bullet doser, Per- 
maco. 

No. 7982—Materials handling sys- 
tem, Daffin Manufacturing Co. 

No. 7988—Level indicators, C on- 
vair. 

No. 7984 — Portable recirculator, 
Ferguson Fumigants. 

No. 7985—Grain grading chart, 
Burrows Equipment Co. 

No. 7986—Feed sweetener patent, 
Flavor Corporation of America. 

No. 7987—Soft phosphate booklet, 
Soft Phosphate, Inc. 
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Idaho Manufacturer 
Tells of Sheep Rations 


MOSCOW, IDAHO—A University 
of Idaho publication, Idaho Agricul- 
tural Science, recently included re- 
ports on sheep feeding from an Idaho 
feed manufacturer. 

The publication quoted Richard W. 
Hill of the Hill Milling Co., Terreton, 
as reporting that, based on results of 
university research, eastern Idaho 
sheepmen have been including Aure- 
omycin in both feeder lamb and lamb- 
ing ewe rations. 

Mr. Hill said that, added to ewe 
rations at lambing time, the anti- 
biotic has meant healthier and 
stronger ewes and less lamb losses 
from bacterial infections and internal 
parasites. Also, he said, 20 grams of 
the antibiotic per ton are now being 
used in pelleted feeds for fattening 
lambs. This, he added, has resulted 
in “record low” feedlot losses. 

Mr. Hill also commented on the 
“spectacular” rise in the use of pel- 
leted livestock rations in his area. In 
this connection, he mentioned the 
previously reported employment of 
Russell Lindstrom, formerly with Al- 
bers Milling Co., as nutritionist for 
Hill Milling Co., near Mr. Lindstrom’s 
home town. 
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Equipment Firm Names 


National Sales Manager | 


CLEVELAND—Don E. Reed, who | 
has represented the Triumph division 
of the C. O. Bartlett & Snow Co. in | 
Ohio and Indiana pox . . 
on a manufactur- 
er’s agency basis, 
has been appoint- 
ed national sales 
manager of Tri- 
umph_ products, 
according toa @ 
company an- @ 
nouncement. 

Mr. Reed’s en- 
tire adult life has 
been spent in the 
grain and feed in- 
dustry. For 10 years he was with the 
Greenwich Mill & Elevator Co., and 
is a former sales manager of the 
Shelby Manufacturing Co. Since 1956 
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Don E. Reed 





he has been a manufacturer’s repre- 


sentative for grain dryers, conveyors 
and other equipment, including the 
entire Triumph line of corn shellers, 
corn cleaners, cob blowers and all 
Triumph accessory mill and elevator 
equipment including spouting, elbows, 
valves, cob crushers, ear corn crush- 
ers, truck hoists, pit screws, distribu- 
tor heads and other products. 

Mr. Reed will continue to make his 
home in Sidney, Ohio, but can be con- 
tacted through the main office of the 
C. O. Bartlett & Snow Co. in Cleve- 
land. 


New Feed Mixing Plant 


GREAT FALLS, MONT.—The An- 
derson Grain Co., Great Falls, Mont., 
has announced that it will install a 
steam rolled barley plant and a feed 
mixing plant at one of its elevators 
this summer. 

This mill will specialize in produc- 
ing cattle feeds by mixing rolled bar- 
ley, concentrates and molasses. 
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for complete nutritional service 


Hoffman-laf#f Inc. 


SPRINGFIELD, MISSOURI 

















BOARD OF TRADE BLDG., KANSAS CITY 5, MO. 


Gilbert" EARL GARRATT - BOB KIVETT 
of k80N COMPANY, INCORPORATED 


AU Feed Tugnredients 
ANationwide Service from the Heart of Emerica 


Phone 
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The Duplex Mill and Manufacturing Company | = 
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The Competitive Position of Small. 
Commercial Feed Mills 


By Dr. V. John Brensike 
U.S. Department of Agriculture 


I believe that this subject—the com- | duction from the industry to the 
‘ petitive position of small commercial | farm, or the reverse; others from sta- 
feed mills—is an extremely important | tionary mills to mobile mills. Still 

topic for consideration by today’s feed | others are tending to change the re- | 

industry. Many divergent forces are | lationship between or the competition | 

coming into play. Some of them are | among small and large feed manu- | 

tending to pull the mixed feed pro- | facturers and retailers. 





This discussion deals with the posi- 
tion of small mills within the com- 
mercial industry. 

Some of our earlier studies have 
analyzed the economies of scale in 
the feed mixing industry. A brief 
summary of these findings indicates 
that: 

1. The industry cost curve tends to 
level out considerably at an annual 
volume of about 25,000 tons of feed 
mixed. This indicates that, when op- 
erating costs are considered, addition- 
al tonnage does not result in large 
savings to a plant in per ton costs 
after it has achieved the output of 
25,000 tons per year. 

2. The industry cost curve drops 
downward very rapidly as plant vol- 
ume increases from the smallest vol- 
ume to an annual output of about 10,- 
000 tons per year. This means that 
local feed processors with volumes of 
less than 10,000 tons per year, in or- 
der to compete, must cover their 
larger per unit operating costs by 
lower ingredient costs, merchandising 
costs, or as a necessary expense for 





LET GERBER SOLVE YOUR 
GRAIN AND FEED HANDLING PROBLEMS 


The Gerber Roto Flo Distributor 
Patented 


Save installation 
time by using Gerber 
Reversible Elbows. 

sen one nut and 
adjust elbow to 
angle desired. Made 
of Hi Carbon Steel 
for longer wear. Any 
size available, 6" 
and up. 


Use the Round Ger- 
ber Valve and elimi- 
nate special square 
to round transition. 
Valve can be flang- 
ed to connect to 
flanged spouting. 
Note the adjustable 
handle. Outlets can 
be straight down as 
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This illustration shows a typical Roto Flo installation 
using reversible elbows and Gerber's high quality 


bi ting. 
. e* “re artes Ue Web the shown or at natural 
‘a seed eo Geely Sp angle. Round valve 
7 GERBER furnished in bucket 


PORTABLE AERATION UNIT or basket type only. 


Square Valves can 
be made in either 
the flop gate style or 
bucket type. Outlets 
can be furnished 
straight down as 
shown or at natural 
angle. 6" to 16" 
sizes available. Spe- 
cial bottom drop out 
valves can also be 


' 


Attach Deflector to 
end of spout to de- 
flect the flow of 
grain. Long lasting 
as grain wears 
— rain instead 
of metal. Can also 
furnish self-cleaning 
Dead Stops. 





Patent 
Pending 


Yes—the Gerber Portable Aeration Unit can be the best pur- 
chase you have ever made. Low in cost—high in efficiency— 
t easily moved to the point of trouble—end adequate for the 
. job—this carefully designed and adequately tested unit has 

proven its worth in hundreds of installations. A practical and 
down to earth approach to the problems of grain storage— 
end one which works. 


GERBER SHEET METAL, Inc. 


518 SOUTH THIRD STREET MINNEAPOLIS 15, MINN. 
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EDITOR’S NOTE: Dr. V. John 
Brensike, an agricultural economist 
who has done a considerable amount 
of feed industry research, is with 
the marketing economics research 
division of USDA’s Agricultura! 
Marketing Service. This article js 
from a talk by Dr. Brensike at the 
1960 Grain Dealers Management Con- 
ference at the University of IlIlinois, 
Urbana. 





| maintaining clientele; by making us: 


of idle labor and operating a neces 
sary feed mixing sideline. 

3. The custom milling operations 
either mobile or stationary, must 
have an annual volume of at least 
2,000 tons before they can break even 
on their service operation, given cur 
rent costs and charges. 

4. Most of these economies of scale 
result from the grinding, mixing, 
packaging and pelleting cost centers 
Apparently, the smaller mills hav: 
about as good a chance to operate at 
a lower cost in the receiving, ware- 
housing, and maintenance cost cen- 
ters as do the larger mills. 


Costs Analyzed 

Another study, recently completed 
by Prof. Richard Phillips of Iowa 
State University (published as 
USDA's MR-388), analyzed the costs 
of procuring, manufacturing, and dis- 
tributing mixed feeds in the Midwest 
under four types of organization. 

This case study indicates that four 
local mills, located in a grain surplus 
area, operating at a volume of 10,000 
tons per year can be just as efficient 
and possibly a little more efficient 
than mills with an output of 40,000 
tons per year, but which operate from 
a centralized position. In each of 
these case studies all costs were con- 
sidered, from the cost of the ingredi- 
ents through the delivery of the for- 
mula feed to the farmer. The local 
mixers were assumed to mix and re- 
tail all feed from one position. The 
centralized or non-local mixers were 
assumed to sell the formula feed 
through retailers who in the first 
instance merely retailed; in the sec- 
ond, also mixed a mixing supplement 
with local grains; and in the third, 
used the manufacturer’s premix and 
final formula for local mixing and 
retailing. 

Another of our studies has shown 
a tremendous increase in the number 
of teed mills located in feed deficit 
areas such as the southeastern part 
of the U.S. It also indicates that this 
appears to be not only a shift from 
the corn belt or surplus grain pro- 
duction area to grain deficit areas 
but also to be a part of an apparent- 
ly general trend throughout the coun- 
try toward a more direct demand 
orientation of the industry. By de- 
mand orientation we mean a shift of 
some of the production in the indus- 
try from terminal locations to the 
farmer feeding areas. This not only 
tends, in many instances, to reduce 
transportation costs but also to re- 
duce the size of the average plant 
volume. 

A shift towards demand orienta- 
tion in a young and growing service 
industry is almost an expected trend 
It also points up one of the major 
advantages a local mixer has over a 
larger competitor: He is on the spot 
in a service industry. It may also, 
however, highlight one of the major 
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problems of a local mixer: that he 

must have good management in both 

production and sales to keep up with 

the trained foremen, salesmen, and 
retailers of the larger mixers. 
Must Keep Abreast 

Thus, it appears that there is a 
place for the local mixers in the pres- 
ent feed mixing industry. With the 
right type of management, equip- 
ment, and location they can compete. 
But they must keep abreast of the 
current trends which are operating in 
the industry as a whole and especial- 
ly in their local area. What is hap- 
pening in the fields of 

1. Bag vs. bulk sales? 

2. Integration, both horizontal and 
vertical ? 

3. Stationary and mobile custom 
mixing? 

4. Use of grain banks? 

5. Farmer mixing? 

6. Local mixer and farmer de- 
mands for mixing or feeding concen- 
trates vs. complete feeds? 

7. Direct selling? 

These and other trends may have 
a direct bearing on the success or 
failure of any local mixing establish- 
ment. Business as usual in a changing 
industry may be one of the easiest 
ways to be by-passed and lose a busi- 
ness. 

Trends Studied 

We are currently summarizing data 
obtained from a mail survey in which 
we attempted to obtain information 
on each of the above mentioned 
trends. This survey recognizes the 
value of varying trends in different 
areas of the country, since samples 
were drawn individually in each of 
eight states in the U.S. Massachu- 
setts, Pennsylvania, Georgia, Indiana, 
Iowa, Colorado, California, and Wash- 
ington were chosen to represent dif- 
ferent types of feeding and feed man- 
ufacturing industries. 

We expect that our analysis will re- 
sult in information showing many 
different trends for each of the trend 
factors studied. Some states will show 
the activity of one trend factor com- 
pleted, another in the process, and 
another not begun or even contem- 
plated. We contacted approximately 
one half of the feed retailers and 
mixers in each of these states. The 
industry has shown considerable in- 
terest in the study and we obtained 
a 58 percent response from our two 
mailings. When the summary is com- 
pleted we expect a much higher par- 
ticipation on a volume basis. 

We are trying to complete the 
analysis and report as soon as possi- 
ble, because we recognize the time- 
liness of the material. However, it 
takes some time to program material 
for IBM tabulation, to complete the 
analysis, and to write the report. We 
hope that this information will help 
acquaint the industry with the trends 
in the various parts of the country. 


Know Your Costs 

Our studies in the feed mixing in- 
dustry point out two important things 
of which a feed mixer should be 
mindful when adjusting his business 
to keep abreast of these changes. 
They are first, know your costs; and 
second, recognize that you are in a 
service industry. 

Some managements of local feed 
mills either do not know or they sim- 
ply disregard the costs of operating 
the feed milling department. They 
feel that so long as the income from 
the entire operation exceeds operat- 
ing costs they have no problems. 
Others overemphasize the value of a 
larger volume and seek to get it with- 
out knowing how much costs must in- 
crease in the process of obtaining the 
increased volume. Still others seek to 
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decrease costs without considering 
how much volume may be lost if 
services are reduced. Obviously, none 
of these is a real answer. What man- 
agement must do is to increase the 
difference between gross income and 
total costs, not only in the entire op- 
eration but also in each department. 

To do this you need to know quite 
a lot about your costs. Knowing your 
costs also helps you to make the right 
decisions on: 

1. Whether or not to buy labor 
saving equipment, and 


2. Whether or not to add pelleting, . 


bulk delivery, integration, new credit 
plans, or a grain bank to your present 
operation. 

It is only when you can compare 
current cost and income comparisons 
with estimated cost and income com- 
parisons for your own operation that 
you have the information to make the 
right decision. Not many of these 
decisions can be made entirely on the 
basis of the idea that competition de- 
mands it. Some who follow competi- 
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NOW FROM SHANZER 
ENGINEERING RESEARCH 


The Thirtieth Anniversary Thermo-Flo* Drier 


A New Standard 


of Grain Drier Performance 
with Model for Model Capacity 
Increases Up 40% or More” 


Yet No Increase in Price 


Wherever grain is dried, the name Shanzer is known 
for performance: 298 See)’, 

, from the originators of famous screen column 
Pon comes Shanzer’s all new Thirtieth Anniversary 
Line. Every new drier bearing the Shanzer name incor- 
porates proven screen column efficiency plus the remark- 
able Thermo-Flo principle for truly spectacular bushels- 


per-hour drying 


preformance. 
**In months of engineering and field testing, under all 
types of conditions and with a wide variety of grains, the 
new Shanzer Thermo-Flo Driers have proved to be one 


of the most significant 


performance 

than two decades of drier machinery development. By 
every gauge and comparison — unit size, price range, 
quoted ratings — Shanzer’s new Thermo-Flo Driers con- 
sistently delivered striking increases in capacity, 40% or 
more, over previously acknowledged industry “bests.” 

To the owner and operator of grain drying machinery, 
this is like getting “twice” the drier for every dollar 


invested. 


You are invited to learn first hand all the exciting 
details on Shanzer’s Thirtieth Anniversary Thermo- 
Flo Line. Contact your Shanzer representative 
or write to our home office address shown below 


* Trademark 


advances in more 





Go with Shanger in the Sixties 
SHANZER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Designers and manufacturers of stationary ond portable Grain Driers, 
Bucket Elevators, Conveyors, Aspirating Cleaners and Manlift Elevators 


85 Bluxome Street 


* hyntage ae ee ee 


se «er 


San Francisco 7, California ° Phone SUtter 1-5200 
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tiom will be Jost; others who occa- 
sionally disregard it because of their 
individual operation will move ahead. 
Service Industry 

Earlier I said you must remember 
that you are in a service industry. 
This will help you compete, whether 
you are 2 local mixer or retailer. Not 
only must you be able to make a 
profit: you must alco be able to show 
the farmer how you can help him 
make a larger profit. Thus service, 
ty my definition, includes much more 
than delivery, grain bank, credit, bag- 
ging. etc. Of course, these services 
must be handled to the farmer's sat- 
isfaction. But even more important, 
the local mixers and retailers must 
be able. in some cases, to sell feed to 
satisfied farmers in competition with 
large feed companies or, in others, to 
retain their source of supply from 
these large feed mixers. 

Certainly, if you do not or cannot 


Percy Cecil Maguus, president, and Robert Burke Mageuus. executive vice perform this service in our competi- 
the 


tive society someone else will. So, 
you must not only handle formulas 
which will help the farmer mcrease 
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Pup raised on BF premix diet 


WINS TWO FIRSTS” 
IN FIRST SHOWING: 


The Weimaraner pup shown above won first place 
ribbons for best of class and best of breed in his 
very first showing—the AKC sanctioned Kan- 
kakee Kennel Club Show on March 13, 1960. 

His winning points were developed on Peebles’ 
DDF. With DDF premix as his diet foundation, 
he packed on 33 pounds of smooth, solid muscle 


in three short months! 
3 PREMIXES IN 1 


Peebles’ DDF is the economical way to give your 
product the health-building milk nutrients that 
all dogs need to maintain a high level of vitality 
--smooth, glossy hair coat. It contains real 
cheese for flavor and aroma that perk up canine 
appetites. And it is fortified with all the vitamins 
considered by vets to be necessary in a well bal- 


anced dog food. 
EASY TO USE 


Whether you make dog food in dry, wet or biscuit 


form, you can easily incorporate DDF into your 
present formula. Simply add it at a five per cent 
level 


SAVES YOU MONEY 

DDF will take the place of single ingredients you 
stock and buy from a variety of separate sources. 
Its smooth, even texture assures quick and uni- 
form distribution, cutting mixing costs. 

Peebles’ DDF is packed in 100 pound, four-ply, 
polyethylene-lined bags for maximum protection. 
For prices and additional product information, 
write, wire or phone... 


WESTERN 
CONDENSING COMPANY 


Appleton, Wisconsin 
World-Wide Producer of Quality Milk Products 


DIVIGION OF 8 DAIRIES, INC. 





“RAMEE THE PUP” 


CONTEST 


Winners in Western Condensing Company's "Name the Pup” 
Contest will be announced at the 1960 Pet Food Institute Con- 
vention, September 8 and 9, at the Drake Hotel in Chicago. ” 
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his net income; you must be able also 
to discuss formulas with him and to 
show him how your feed wil! help 
him. This sort of service offered by 
a competitive small mill, a local large 
mill, or a distant large mill with a 
ring of trained retail dealers or s:\es- 
men is the strongest kind of competi- 
tion you have to meet. 

In summary, then, small feed n- 
ufacturers need not be operatine at 


| any sizable cost of production an 
| marketing disadvantages in an area 
| of surplus grain production. Likewise. 
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they have the advantage in a s e 
industry of being on the spot. But 
they can lose this advantage or rola- 
tive equality through failure to keep 
up with current changes in the indus- 
try or with changes in their : al 


and potential costs. They can certain- 
ly lose it by not being able to sell 
their service competitively to the 
farmer who should be their customer 


1959 Fish Meal Output 
Up 24%, Imports 32% 


WASHINGTON — Last year’s pro- 
duction of fish meal and scrap by 
US. firms reporting to the Bureau 
of Commercial Fisheries totaled 306,- 
600 tons—an increase of 24% er 
1958. The bureau said menhaden meal 
production—223,900 tons—made up 
73% of the 1959 total. 

Fish solubles production in 1959 
was, at 136,700 tons, up 30° n 
1958. Homogenized - condensed fish 
output amounted to 28,700 tons—1 
greater than in 1958. 

Bureau officials said imports of 





| fish meal during 1959 amounted to 


132,900 tons, nearly a third greater 
than the 100,400 tons imported in 
1958. 
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PLANT HEAD DIES 

ST. JOSEPH, MO.—Joseph Sutton, 
64, plant superintendent of the M.F.A. 
grain and feed division, died recently 
in a St. Joseph hospital. Although he 
is a native of Atchison, Kansas, he 
has lived in St. Joseph most of his 
life. 


MID-STATES 


CONSTRUCTION CO. 








8827 Maple St. 
Omaha 14, Neb. 


ELEVATOR and 
FEED MILL 
IGN and 


DES 
Ph.: Terrace 4033 CONSTRUCTION 
© Our Customers are Our Best oalesmen * 














CAN 
BE 
CURED 


More than one million Americans are living 
aa + = your contributions 
Sean many of these lives. Your 

continuing contributions are needed to 

help discover new cures and, ultimately, the 
prevention of cancer itself » Remember, 
too, if you delay seeing your physician, you 

drastically cut your chances of cure. A”- 

nual checkups are the best way of detect 

ing cancer in time * Guard your family! 

Fight cancer with a checkup and a check 


AMERICAN CANCER SOCIETY 
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COLUMBUS—Results of a study 
delving into reasons why some coun- 
try elevators are more efficient than 
others suggest that “a firm attempt- 
ing to increase its efficiency will have 
greater success by giving added at- 
tention to many of the elements of 
management.” 
| Prof. Ross Milner, extension eco- 
* nomist in grain, feed and farm supply 
marketing at Ohio State University, 
further comments in a booklet he 
prepared, “This procedure is superior 
to one which gives all its additional 
attention, to one or two elements. 

“For example, excellent credit con- 
trol without proper attention to other 
elements of management will be dis- 
appointing. This means that manage- 
ment must balance its approach to 
various parts of the business.” 

The Ohio bulletin, “How to Build a 
Better Business at Country Eleva- 
tors,” is divided into four parts—one 
on “the situation,” one on why one 
firm may be more efficient than an- 
' other, another on the role and eco- 
' nomic tools of management and an- 
. other on standards of control for 22 
' groups of country elevators. 

' Primary data for the study dis- 
’ cussed in the bulletin were secured 
from 121 country elevator units in 
’ Ohio—88 cooperative and 33 inde- 
pendent—and secondary data were 
obtained from experiment station re- 
ports and other sources. 
’ Prof. Milner reports that all 24 
' elevators involved in the efficiency 
| phase of the four-part study were 
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Canada Feed Mill 


- Under Construction 


)  CHILLIWACK, B.C—Erection and 
equipment installation are progress- 
: ing rapidly on the new feed mill and 
warehouse facilities for the East 
Chilliwack Fruit Growers Co-op 
Assn. here, association officials say. 

Only concrete and steel are being 
utilized in construction on the proj- 
ect. The bulk storage bins are of the 
prefabricated bolted type made by 
Butler Manufacturing Co., Burling- 
ton, Ont. 

Design, equipment, erection and in- 
Stallation are being handled by Lar- 
son & Baardson Service, Ltd., Van- 
couver, B.C., and Calgary, Alta. The 
new plant is expected to start opera- 
tion in July. 
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Warren Distributor 


NORTH BROOKFIELD, MASS.— 
Bundesen Bros., Petaluma, Cal., has 
been named as the West Coast dis- 
tribution center for Warren J-J’s, a 
layer strain produced by the J. J. 
Warren firm, North Brookfield and 
Greenville, S.C., according to James 
J. Warren, Jr., general manager of 
the company. The new bird is a 
white-feathered, white egg layer— 
companion to the J. J. Warren Sex- 
Sal-Link, a brown egg layer, that has 
been distributed by the Bundesen or- 
ganization during the past year. Bun- 
desen Bros. has three locations from 
which the Warren strains will be dis- 
tributed — Petaluma and Riverside, 
Cal., and Newberg, Ore. 
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| VITAMIN EE Never foils | 
FORTIFY to produce 
a GUARANTEED ! 
t YOUR OWN ' 
POTENCY 
i FEEDS with results! ' 
¥ Contains necessary Vitamins, Antibiotics, Amino Acids ona! 
Tt Trace Minerals to Vitamin Fortify your feeds for only « tow! 
cents @ beg. 
: VITAL-MIN for Poultry LAS-O-MIN for Cattle : 
MIN-O-LAS fer Hogs 
| carsupp PRE-CAF-SUPP : 
1 A dependable body build- A COMPLETE MILK RE- 
8 ing food containing quer- aye ee Pe oe 4 
4B anteed levels of Vitemins aK $0) ‘- ae 
AD ae with Aureomycin to help & 
1 : and Avreomycin. Sim. prevent scours and miner § 
8 ple and economical to digestive disturbances. § 
0 feed. Assures querenteed Packaged in 25 and 50- g 
§ feeding results. ib. beas. 








| Study Suggests Management Emphasis 
Should Be on Many Phases of Business 


similar in sales volume and commodi- 
ties handled—but half of them aver- 
aged $10,318 net income, while the 
other half netted an average of only 
$100. “The extremes varied from a 
loss of $6,188 to a net income of $18,- 
817,” he says. 

“One may predict that if this situ- 
ation continues,” he says, “some ele- 
vators will grow in equity, size and 
service while others will go out of 
business.” 

The accompanying table and figures 
show a comparison of elements or 
“indicators of business efficiency” for 
the two groups—the 12 units with 
largest net income and the 12 units 
with smallest net income. 

“On the average, the more success- 
ful group carried out several of the 
elements of management a little bet- 
ter,” Prof. Milner observes. “Thus, 
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SUMMARY OF SELECTED INDICATORS OF BUSINESS EFFICIENCY 


Index 
2004 
1804 eS Larger Net Income Group 
1404 Wo Smaller Net Income Group 


100=average for 24 elevators 
1404 





24 SIMILAR SIZED ELEVATORS 








WHATS YOUR LINE? 


HERE'S OURS... 


TOP QUALITY 


PE Mest, da 








SUPER CLEANERS 


BRAN DUSTER 


RECEIVING SCALPER 


 “MMEALS « DOOM RG 








SNAPPY SHAKER 


FLOUR PACKERS (MOGUL) 


rs 


OAT CRIMPER 


es weer 








©. K. BAGGING SCALES 


2a 


IN-SUSPENSION SCOURER 


CENTRIFUGAL DISC ASPIRATOR 
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DUPLEX AGITATOR 
MOLASSES MIXING SYSTEM 


HORIZONTAL BATCH MIXER 





CORN CUTTERS &@ GRADERS 











SEED CLEANERS 
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VERTICAL SEED MIXERS 








AIP FINISHER 
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Summary of Selected Indicators of Business Efficiency 





















Ww 24 Similar Sized Gleveter Units 
HANK ILDER ' a hennfwerege of 12 units— 
ith | t ith it nge « 
——- Efficiency indicators ean an alee - income re a = 
Ames, lowa P — 
CEdar 2-4668 eek euntte SME. wane sddds taser sh 72,729 78,117 67,341 28,043-204.922 
Current assets (dollars) .....-.--eee0005 69,652 75,498 63,007 42,983~i 39,347 
Sales less cost of goods (dollars) ...... 43,15! 45,840 40,46! 26,514— 62.287 
ee eee a a » Gross handling margin—grain (%) .....- 5.1 5.3 4.9 2.3- 84 
5 { Gross handling margin—supplies (%).... 16.5 16.6 16.3 12.0- 219 
CALL Zabe, Sob or Gace Stuart for ) | receiver 
Days supply sales: May-June (days) .. 69 77 65 36- i 
* MILL FEEDS * LINSEED MEAL *% SOYMEAL Days supply sales: Nov.-Dec. (days) .. 39 36 44 13- 90 
ALFALFA MEAL *s Service income (dollars) .....+.++--+++ 10,677 13,363 8,718 2,11 1— 27.345 
Prose FE Inventory turnover (times/year)* ....... 8.53 8.21 7.43 4.6- 15 
D RELIANCE | FEED C0... ‘334 Midlaad Bids. . Total expenses (dollars) ...........--++: 51,253 52,560 49,946 31,742~ 80,938 
} * yuaRs Minaecpetix, Mies ¢ Net income (dollars) ........+.eseeeee: 5,209 10,318 100 = —6,188- 18.817 





*Grain is excluded. 
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each contributed a little and the sum 
of these many contributions added 
up to a much larger net income.” 
The table shows that the larger net 
income group had a little more capi- 
tal, more sales, less cost of goods, 


UNLOAD BULK CARS 
and SAlF/e 


ONLY Y COE HAS PUSH BUTTON CONTROL 
**"FOR MAXIMUM EFFICIENCY AND SAFETY 
ae th Wu UN QING BULK CARS 


KENT EWING 


2690 E. Foothill Blvd. 
Pasadena, California 
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DALLI — Popular standard model. Out- 
put—30 tons of soft feed per hour. 
Generates a pull up to 1400 pounds. 
Powered by a 2.5 HP electric motor 
(220-440 volts) or 5 HP gasoline engine. 
It weighs 480 Ibs. 


Elba-Winchdozer provides the most simplified system yet devised for bulk materials 
handling in box cars. With Elba’s exclusive push button control, at the scoop, the operator 
has complete control of the winch and scoop. Built in electromagnetic clutch responds to 
commands instantly, makes unloading a one man operation that can cut your handling 
costs in half. Write for full information on this modern bulk handling system. Three 








models available, all reasonably priced. 


SBA CABLE HANDLING 
ELBA CORPORATION OF AMERICA, 94-39 44th AVENUE, ELMHURST 73, L. I., NEW YORK 
plete specificath 














BULLY — Extra power for heavier jobs 
and increased efficiency. Output — 40 
tons of soft feed per hour. Generates a 
pull of 2400 pounds. Powered by a 3.5 
HP electric motor (220-440 volts) or 8 
HP gasoline engine. It weighs 870 Ibs. 


Send this coupon now for 











Elba Corporation of America, Dept. FS-618 

94-39 44th Ave., Elmhurst 73, L. 1., New York 

Please send me full information on your Elba-Winchdozer system for bulk car 
unloading. | am particularly interested in the: DALLI[] BULLY[) MOBY (J 

















MOBY —A duplex unit, basically the 
same as the BULLY model. Output — 80 
oe tons of soft feed per hour. Operates two 

scoops, each independently controlled 
by push-button switch. it weighs 946 Ibs, 

















larger gross handling margin, more 
accounts receivable during the pro- 
ducing season but less during the non- 
producing winter season, more income 
from services, larger inventory turn- 
over and more expenses. 
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Montana Flour Mills 


Gets Building Permit 


GREAT FALLS, MONT.—A $200,- 
000 construction permit, for a new 
feed mill and steel frame warehouse 
for Montana Flour Mills Co., Great 
Falls, has been approved. 

Hogenson Construction Co., Minne- 
apolis, specialist in construction of 
elevators and feed mills, has the con- 
tract. C. G. McClave, Montana Flour 
Mills president, said the $200,000 per- 
mit included only construction costs, 
and the contract for the project, 
which includes a new farm store, in 
addition to the feed mill and ware- 
house, is about $500,000. Construction 
of the new feed mill and warehouse 
is expected to be completed before 
Oct. 15. 

Montana Flour Mills recently has 
built new elevators at Joplin and 
Havre, has purchased a feed plant at 
Missoula, and made substantial in- 
creases in grain storage capacity at 
Great Falls, Bozeman and other loca- 
tions, according to a company report. 

A steam-roll unit is planned in con- 
junction with the feed mill. This unit 
will have a capacity of 10 tons an 
hour and will be provided with facil- 
ities for addition of liquid molasses 
and other supplements. 

When the project is finished, com- 
plete custom pelleting and mixing 
services will be available. 
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Oregon Feed Mill 


Closes Operation 


BEAVFRTON, ORE.—One of Ore- 
gon’s oldest feed mills, the J. B. 
Imlay & Sons Mill at Reedville, 
closed its doors recently. The build- 
ing will be used in the future as a 
boat factory. 

Constructed in 1890 by J. B. Imlay, 
the Reedville mill had been in con- 
tinuous operation until its recent sale. 
Charles Imlay, son of the founder, 
supervised the grain clean-up and 
the moving of machinery from the 
building he had worked in and owned 
for 50 years. 

The mill had been leased to other 
operators during the past four years. 
It was last known as the Reedville 
Feed & Seed Co. 

More and more farmers are taking 
their grain directly to Portland termi- 
nals and eliminating the need for lo- 
cal warehousing. The demand for 
feed in the area has declined con- 
siderably in recent years, too, recalled 
Mr. Imlay. 











Feeding INGREDIENTS 
Packing House By-Products 
IVAN SCANLAN & CO. 
5005 Lyndale Avense Se, MINNEAPOLIS 19, MINN. 
TAYLOR 3-7253 
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(The hog raiser who needs Morton T-M Salt) 


SOME THINGS SLIP HIS MIND Remember to remind him to order 


Morton Trace-Mineralized Salt. For, although Morton T-M is a small part of his 
feed bill, it plays a big part in increasing the efficiency of all his feeds and helps them 
do a better job. He’ll appreciate your reminding him about Morton T-M Salt when 
he forgets, and he’ll be back regularly to do more business with you. What’s more, 
Morton T-M is a quality product you can recommend with confidence to any live- 
stock producer. It is a profitable product with strong customer acceptance that 
helps make it sell easily. 70 add Morton T-M Salt to your line, just write Morton Salt Company, Chicago 6, Illinois 


MORTON TRACE-MINERALIZED SALT 


OO te ee et See 
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PRODUCTS 
won Tut mame 6° Y 


Dehydrated ALFALFA MEAL 


From the Fertile Red River Valley of Minnesota 
Write - Phone - Wire 


RED RIVER ALFALFA CO. 
Ralph Eickhof | Phone ATlantic 1-1455 Crookston, Minn. 
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Fort Worth 9, Texas 
WaAlnut 3-0005 









U.K. Feed Production 


LONDON — Output of formula 
feeds in the United Kingdom during 
the first three months of 1960 was 
2,056,300 tons — 0.8% less than the 
2,073,300 tons produced during the 
same period of 1959. Production of 
swine feed was down 21.7%, but pro- 
duction of all other feeds increased as 
follows: cattle feed, 5.9%; poultry 
feed, 1.3%; calf feed, 7.9%, and other 
feeds, 12.1%. 
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NEW NORTH DAKOTA FEEDLOT 

JAMESTOWN, N.D.—Construction 
of a second major commercial feed- 
lot here, to be known as James River 
Feed Lot,is scheduled to begin soon. 
About 95% of a $100,000 stock issue 
has been sold. A site within 10 miles 
of Jamestown will be chosen. A lot 
capacity of up to 5,000 head is ex- 
pected within a few years. 
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Reproduced from the 
Chicago Daily Drovers Journal 
Theres a 
ARTHUR BELL of Basco, Illinois, in Hancock DEFERENCE 
County, writes, ‘These Angus cattle QUALITY 
were yearlings past. Minnesota Linseed Meal ee oe 


did a good job of finishing them and also 
gave them a nice coat of hair.” 


Here is proof that Minnesota Linseed Oil Meal pays 

off with more profit per pound at the market. 

Recommend it to your customers with confidence. Watch 
them come back for more . . . and their friends, too! Mix 

it in your own formulas or sell it by the bag for feeding straight: 


For Meal, Pellets or Grits—Write, Wire or Phone Us Your Requirements 


Four 
90" 


Minnesota 


LINSEED OIL COMPANY 


. MINNEAPOLIS 21, MINNESOTA @ PHONE: SUNSET 8-9011 














A bride who took a money order to 
the postoffice to cash it was told she'd 
have to endorse it. Glaring at the 
postoffice clerk, she stormed, “My 
husband is right. He says there is too 
much red tape connected with every- 
thing the government does. What 
does Uncle Sam think he is—a man 
of distinction?” 

Then, grabbing a pen from the 
speechless clerk, she wrote across the 
money order, “I am happy to endorse 
this product.” 


¢¢¢ 


Back in his home town after a 
forty year absence, the retired pro- 
fessor found himself short of cash, 
and presented his pension check 
amounting to $183.33 to the teller at 
the local bank. 

“Sorry, sir,” explained the teller, 
“but we can’t cash that for you un- 
less you can get somebody here in 
town to identify you.” 

Which left the professor out on a 
limb; for the only person in town who 
would remember him was the old 
uncle who had lent him $200 on his 
departure for the big city forty years 
ago—and who had never been repaid. 


¢?¢¢ 

The sales manager of a large na- 
tional company kept an outline map 
of the country on the wall behind his 
desk. In the territory of each of the 
firm’s salesmen was a colored pin 
bearing a small tag with the man’s 
name. 

Sales in Elsworth’s area had been 
few and far between, and the unfor- 
tunate salesman was being raked 
over the coals by the sales manager. 

“Let me put it to you this way,” 
the boss ended. “I’m not saying that 
you’re in imminent danger of being 
fired, but if you'll look carefully at 
my map, you'll note that I've loos- 
ened your pin.” 

¢$?¢¢ 

A man came into an employment 
agency in reply to an advertisement 
for mechanics. The job paid $100 a 
week, but this applicant demanded 
$50 more. 

“Have you ever done this kind of 
work before?” asked the interviewer. 

“No,” replied the job hunter truth- 
fully. 

“Then how come you want more 
than the scale?” 

“Why shouldn’t I,” countered the 
applicant. “Work is much harder if 
you don’t know how to do it!” 


FOR NEW EQUIPMENT 
STRONG-SCOTT 


451 Toft Street N.E. 
Minneapolis 13, Minnesota 





Get complete information 
on the newest type 
Grain and Feed Processing 
Equipment 


FREE COLOR BROCHURE 
Mixing [1] Separating () 
Grinding [] Materials 

Handling § () 


Name ..... 
ey Ep eee 


City ........-... State...-- 
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CANADIAN 


(Continued from page 16) 





and loss statement. A good balance 


’ sheet is the first of the P & L state- 
} ment. Two ratios do a good job of 
} showing whether the business is 
} sound. One is the ownership equity 
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(net worth divided by total assets) | 


and the current ratio (current assets 
divided by current liability). A feed 
business owned 55-65% by the dealer 
is generally sound and a 2:1 current 
ratio is acceptable for a dealership, 
Mr. Regan pointed out. 

Livestock Predictions 

Other developments at the Ontario 
school were statements by two OAC 
forage experts who predicted greatly 
expanded livestock numbers in the 
province. This trend will be accom- 
panied by increased production of 
grain corn and forage crops and bet- 
ter quality crops, said Dr. W. E. Tos- 
sell and Dr. W. S. Young. “A good 
dealer nearly always gives good seed 
service along with feed service be- 
cause the seed business is the tail 
end of the feed business,” Dr. Tossell 
stated. 

J. M. Appleton, Quaker Oats, Ltd., 
led a two-hour panel discussion con- 
cerning the “Dilemma of Canadian 
Agriculture.” Panel members were 
G. I. Trant and D. R. Campbell of 
OAC; George Gear, agricultural rep- 
resentative from Bruce County and 
Frank Archibald, St. Clair Grain & 
Feeds, Chatham, Ont. Discussion cen- 
tered on the trend toward fewer and 
larger farms and competition among 
products of Canadian agriculture. Mr 
Gear predicted that the “reorganized 
family farm will survive in Canada.” 
He added that history shows most 
agricultural progress is made when 
commodity prices are low and that 
he is “not at all pessimistic about our 
surpluses.” Mr. Archibald argued 
strongly for “the preservation of the 
idea of competition.” He said that “I 
believe in price supports but not un- 
realistic ones.” Mr. Trant said that 
“vertical integration won’t ruin agri- 
culture in Ontario.” 

Another panel discussed problems 
involved in remodeling a feed mill 
The chairman was George Fuller, 
Brant Feed & Seed Co., assisted by 
Harold Hayhoe, Hayhoe Bros.; Wal- 
ter Linton, Strong-Scott, Ltd.; Wil- 
liam Rath, Canada Packers, Ltd.; and 
Jordan Sullivan, Sullivan Mill Equip- 
ment, Ltd. Ralph Everett, Empire 
Sales Training, Inc., Miami, conduct- 
ed a sales promotion course June 9, 
the concluding activity of the school. 
A banquet June 9 was highlighted by 
a talk by Ralph Bennett, Canada De- 
partment of Agriculture. 
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‘Birthplace’ of Gaines 
Dog Food Dedicated 


NEW YORK—A bronze plaque now 
marks the building in Sherburne, 
N.Y., where Clarence F. Gaines de- 
veloped and began the manufacture 
of “the world’s first nutritionally 
complete dog food” in 1928. 

The plaque was dedicated recently 
at an informal ceremony participated 
in by Mr. Gaines; Sherburne’s mayor, 
Dr. David Dalrymple; John I. Rich- 
ter, head of the firm which now owns 
the building, and Harry Miller, di- 








| 
| 


rector of the Gaines Dog Research | 


Center, New York. 


In his remarks at the plaque dedi- 


cation Mr. Miller said: 

“This plaque marks the location 
where Mr. Gaines developed the 
world’s first nutritionally complete 
dog food, 32 years ago. Even back in 
1928, there were prepared dog foods 
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on the market, but Mr. Gaines was 
the first to make a complete ration 
for dogs—complete in the sense that 
it was biologically balanced, and a 
dog fed on it required no other food. 
Mr. Gaines had a background of ex- 
perience in manufacturing well-bal- 
anced commercial livestock feeds, 
and he reasoned that a similar food 
formulated to meet the nutritional 
requirements of dogs could and 
should be a reality. Under conditions 
existing 32 years ago, this took some 


. doing, but in the end Mr. Gaines suc- 


ceeded in his objective.” 
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BUILDING ELEVATOR 

MASON CITY, IOWA — Construc- 
tion is progressing on the new grain 
elevator of the Portland Farmers 
Cooperative Society, according to F. 
E. Yeggy, manager. The elevator, 
scheduled to be completed by Aug. 1, 
will have a capacity of 198,000 bu. 
The structure will be 162 ft. high. 
Work is being done by the Younglove 
Construction Co., Sioux City, Iowa. 
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“_Aeroglide Grain Driers 






Lowest First Cost 
Lowest Installation Cost 


Lowest Operating Cost 


WRITE — WIRE — PHONE TODAY 
for Free folder without obligation 





Aeroglide Corporation 


510 Glenwood Ave.—Raleigh, N. C. 
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New fastest flowing salt! EV’R-FLO! 


EV’R-FLO 


Ordinary salt 





THE FASTER IT FLOWS, THE WIDER IT SPREADS. Cone test shows how new Ev'r-Flo Salt spreads very 


quickly. Ordinary salt at right makes a higher cone because it creates more friction, flows slower 


from Carey research: EV’R-FLO—first mixing 
salt engineered to cut feed mill costs 


Cone Test shows what happens in your plant! When you 
unload a hopper car, move salt from storage, or meter it 
into your automatic feed-mixing equipment, Carey Ev'r- 
| Flo flows faster and more freely than ordinary salt. 


That's why you get reductions of 10% or more in un- 
loading time! Increased storage capacity, too—125 tons 
of Ev’r-Flo go in the same space filled by 100 tons of or- 
| dinary salt! Flowability and higher density make the 


difference! 


Save salt, too. A special Carey process makes Ev’'r-Flo 
unusually free-flowing and water resistant. Little additive 
is required, so Ev’r-Flo is actually a saltier salt... each 
ton goes farther. 


ideal for today’s automatic feed mill equipment. You 
push the button and Ev’r-Flo goes. Less dust, less cak 
ing, lumps, and bridging in equipment . . . and Carey 
Ev'r-Flo disperses quickly and uniformly through the 
other feed ingredients. 








start saving with Carey Ev'r-Flo. 








ONE 40-TON ORDER WILL CONVINCE YOU! 
If this first 40-ton (hopper car) load doesn’t flow free 
and easy, your money will be refunded. Carey Ev'r- 
Flo Salt is now available in the 22 states where Carey 
Farm and Industrial Salt is sold. Order today and 


Have this Carey Ev'r-Flo water test made 
in your office without obligation. Water 

oured into beaker does not penetrate 

v'r-Flo crystals. Even after water is 
poured out, Ev'r-Flo will still flow! See for 
yourself; phone or write the sales office 
nearest you (Atlanta, Denver, Fort 


Worth, Omaha, St. Louis, Kansas City) 
or The Carey Sait Company, Hutchinson, 
Kansas. 


Paul V. imes, Director of Carey Salt Research 
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Planning 


An Essential for Better Profits 


By C. E. Graese 
Peat, Marwick, Mitchell & Co. 


The “Challenge of the 60’s” is not 
basically different from the challenge 
of the 50’s or the 40’s. Management is 
faced with the same basic responsi- 
bility of conducting the company bus- 
iness activities in such a manner as 
to constantly improve operating re- 
sults and financial soundness. 

The principal spheres of action also 
have not changed: Sales, costs and 
working capital. But it is certainly 
true that the environment in which 
this basic challenge must be met has 
changed and will continue to change 
in the 60's. Manufacturing methods, 
distribution and consumption pat- 
terns, price levels and labor-manage- 
ment relations, for example, have all 
changed; perhaps most important of 
all, competition has become increas- 
ingly more keen (or should I say 
reckless). 

It is no longer adequate to make a 
good product and sell it at a fair 
price because the competition will 
probably do better than that. 

While these changes generally have 
made the business climate more com- 
plex, and therefore made the process 
of management increasingly more dif- 
ficult, changes and refinements have 
also been made in the tools which 
management has at its disposal to 
assist in making decisions. I would 
like to discuss a few of these in the 
areas of finance and accounting. 


Sound Planning 
Sound planning is probably the 
largest single contributing factor to 
success in any undertaking. The more 
complex and competitive the business 
environment becomes, the more es- 
sential it is that a company develop 





a sound set of long range and short 
range financial plans in order to pro- 
ceed in an orderly fashion in accom- 
plishing its objectives. I am sure this 
seems rather elementary and basic, 
yet too many companies have not de- 
fined their long range objectives, at 
least not in financial terms, and in 
fact have dore very little about short 
range planning. 

They proceed largely from year to 
year hoping to maintain their status 
quo or do “about the same as last 
year,” or they proceed with expan- 
sion programs, new product under- 
takings, plant relocations without 
adequate consideration beyond the 
immediate consequences. Frequently 
the commitments made prove short 
sighted and sometimes disastrous. 

Both long range and short range 
plans can and should be set down in 
financial terms, the “profit langu- 
age.” These plans will serve not only 
to establish the objectives of each 
phase of the operations in the over- 
all picture, but will serve also as a 
standard against which to measure 
the progress made. In accounting and 
finance we refer to these long and 
short range plans as “forecasts” and/ 
or “budgets.” While there are many 
types of budgets and forecasts, all of 
which may be valuable management 
tools, I want to emphasize three spe- 
cific forecasts not receiving as wide- 
spread use as I believe they warrant. 

The first of these is a general or 
over-all profit forecast. Many com- 
panies set up various budgets of one 
sort or another, particularly expense 
budgets, but do not prepare an over- 
all profit forecast. In fact, they fre- 
quently say that such an over-all 
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profit forecast is impossible to pre- 
pare for their business. Yet I am sure 
that, informally at least, they have 
had to consider their over-all operat- 
ing picture if they have successfully 
coordinated the individual expense 
budgets they prepared. 

Somehow it seems rather hopeless 
to expect to meet any long range ob- 
jective—or even short range objec- 
tive—by establishing only certain 
segments of a plan. In fact, it is 
really impossible to consider properly 
the performance or outline the ob- 
jectives of one phase of the business 
without considering its relationship 
and balance to other phases. 

Yet many companies do not have, 
or do not formalize, an over-all profit 
forecast which integrates and coordi- 
nates the various income and expense 
forecasts and budgets into an over-all 
operating plan. I think particularly 
there is a tendency for management 
in specialized industries to adopt the 
attitude that this approach is fine for 
the average business but that their 
problems are so unique it is impos- 
sible for them... . 

Yet these are not insurmountable 
factors. . . . The unique situations 
should not be permitted to become 
excuses or rationalizations. An over- 
all profit forecast is an essential part 
of adequate financial planning. 


Another Forecast 

Another forecast, currently receiv- 
ing increased emphasis is that of 
cash flow. Too many companies have 
found themselves unable to meet 
working capital requirements, even 
though they had forecast and were 
making satisfactory profits. To be 
sure, profits are a vital contributing 
factor to working capital, but dif- 
ferences in timing may result in con- 
siderable difference between expense 
and expenditure, income and receipt, 
in any given period. The expenditure 
of cash today for a fixed asset will be 
charged against profits in the form 
of depreciation over the life of the 
asset. The sale of merchandise may 
result in a profit but the cash posi- 
tion is not enhanced until the result- 
ing receivable is collected. Failure to 
anticipate cash flow and credit re- 
quirements has been fatal to many 
companies, particularly small firms 
not able to command a ready line of 
credit. 

The importance of this concept of 
cash flow is becoming so well recog- 
nized that more and more companies 
are publishing a statement of cash 
flow or a similar statement of appli- 
cation of funds as a part of their an- 
nual financial statements. Financial 
analysts are requesting such state- 
ments for a more thorough analysis 
of the company’s operations. Certain- 
ly, therefore, the company’s manage- 
ment will find them even more useful 
in making financial plans. 

The increase in public ownership 
of companies has placed greater de- 
mands upon such companies to pay 
out larger percentages of their profits 
in dividends. This, together with high 
corporate tax rates, inflation and in- 
creased mechanization, has made it 
increasingly more difficult to finance 
long-range capital expenditures from 
accumulated earnings. Consequertly, 
more and more companies have had 
to resort to long-term borrowings to 
meet their capital expenditure re- 
quirements. Because of the restric- 
tions placed by long-term creditors 
in connection with the extension of 
long-term credit, it is important that 
the credit arrangements be adequate 
not only for the short-term but for 
the long-term requirements as well. 

Long-term credit cannot be expect- 
ed to be arranged on favorable terms 
unless preceded by adequate planning 
and forecasting of requirements. 


Progress Evaluation 

In order to evaluate properly prog- 
ress made in relation to the predeter- 
mined over-all profit forecast and 
various budgets, it is important that 
the accounting system be designed to 
provide the necessary information on 
a timely basis, in proper form, and in 
sufficient detail. You have ail prob- 
ably heard the terms “responsibility 
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EDITOR’S NOTE: This discus. 
sion of good cost accounting tech- 
niques applicable to the feed indus- 
try is a condensation of a talk the 
author gave before the recent Millers 
National Federation convention in 
Chicago. Mr. Graese has been a part- 
ner in the auditing firm of Peat, 
Marwick, Mitchell & Co. since 1957. 
He is a certified public accountant 
in the states of Minnesota and New 
York. 





accounting” used frequently in the 
past few years. It is not the result 
particularly of a new accounting con- 
cept, but rather of an increasing 
awareness of the need for accounting 
for operations in such a way as to 
segregate operating results along the 
same lines as the assignment of man- 
agerial responsibility. 

Accounting is as much an art as it 
is a science. It involves many alloca- 
tions of income and expense, and al- 
though such allocations are made on 
the best or most practical basis avail- 
able, many of them are nevertheless 
somewhat arbitrary. I think it is un- 
fortunate when accountants, fre- 
quently at the insistence of higher 
management, generate through vari- 
ous accounting techniques and alloca- 
tions what would appear to be refined 
profit figures for various phases or 
sub-divisions of a company’s business 
when such profit segregations are 
not warranted by operating circum 
stances. In such cases, the figures de- 
veloped are not reliable and perhaps 
may even be misleading as a basis for 
management decisions. . . 


Another Step 

To carry our accounting discussion 
another step, many milling companies 
have steered away from cost account- 
ing, particularly standard cost ac- 
counting, on the grounds it was not 
applicable to their operations. As a 
result, it is frequently impossible to 
explain the how or why of a profit or 
loss for the month. 

Did it come from higher sales mar- 
gins, lower wheat costs, better yields, 
lower manufacturing costs, higher 
volume, a favorable market on an 
open position? As I have mentioned 
before, the problems of cost account- 
ing in the milling business are uni- 
que, but they are so to some extent 
in every business. Standard cost ac- 
counting techniques “do” apply to 
the milling business and can provide 
very meaningful information. It is 
not at all a question of “Is it pos- 
sible?” but rather a question of how 
much is practical and consistent with 
the needs of a particular case. 

I believe that it is important to 
know the how and why of operating 
results, based on soundly developed 
cost accounting information. If you 
do not have a sound cost accounting 
and cost analysis system in your com- 
pany, are you sure your good operat- 
ing results are because of your deci 
sions, or are they in spite of them? 

I would also like to touch ver) 
briefly on two rather technical areas, 
office automation and operations re- 
search techniques. 

Since World War II there has been 
a very rapid pace in the development 
of accounting machines, not only in 
the electronic computer field but in 
some of the less romantic machines 
as well. It is difficult to evaluate the 
true impact of these new machines on 
a company’s operations insofar as 
clerical cost reduction is concerned 
It is even more difficult to evaluate 
in other areas where benefits may be 
even greater, such as more timely ac- 
counting information, more statistical 
accounting information, better inven- 
tory control, better production sched- 
uling, faster invoice processing and 
reduction of clerical errors. 

In addition, these machines have 
made feasible the application of sc'- 
entific and mathematical techniques 
in the solution of business problems 
The use of these operation researc 
techniques holds tremendous poten- 
tial. Undoubtedly many of you have 
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gor Hammermills 


for every grinding need 





With Jacobson you "fit the hammermill to 
the job," not "the job to the hammermill." 
Jacobson offers a complete line of hammer- 
mills, with variations in size, capacity, style 













and horsepower, to fit every feed and cereal 
mill installation. Thus, the mill owner is assured 
of most efficient use of power, constant uni- 
form grinding, and ‘maximum output" with 


"minimum maintenance." 










Jacobson UNIVERSAL Model "C” 
Hammermill with Rotary Feeder 
6 sizes; 40 to 200 H.P. 
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Jacobson AJACS Ham- 
mermill for custom grind- 
ing and special applica- 
tions. Quick screen 
chenge. 5 sizes; 20 to 
150 H.P. 





Jacobson MASTER Re- 
mote Screen Change 
Hammermill for cus- 
tom grinding. 3 sizes; 
60 to 140 H.P. 




























Jacobson AJACS-O-MATIC Remote Screen 
Change Hammermill. 4 sizes; 50 to 160 H.P. 







Jacobson AJACS 
Model “IT” Hammer- 
mill. 4 sizes; 20 to 
100 H.P. 






Jacobson PULVERATOR for ~~ 
moderate grinding capacity 
or finishing dry products. § 
sizes; % to 15 H.P. 


















Jacobson SPEEDY 
Grinder. 1 size; 5 
to 15 HP. 












Jacobson UNIVERSAL 
**Junior’’ Hammernill. 3 
sizes; 10 to 50 H.P. 








Write for Bulletins and Name of Representative 


Jacobson Machine Works, Inc. 


1090 TENTH AVE. S.E. DEPT. M MINNEAPOLIS 14, MINN. 
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Sure, it’s tough on feed sacks who want to settle 
down. But dealers love it. Kent dealers make 
more money, because they move more feed. 


KENT FEEDS 


THE FEED WITHOUT A FILLER 


Muscatine, lowa Sioux City, iowa 
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CHICK-N-QUE PROMOTION—Chick-N-Que, a three-time summer promo- 
tion winner, bows to the retail trade for the fourth consecutive season on 
June 20. National Broiler Council and Corn Products Co. are tying-in broiler- 
fryer chickens with Mazola corn oil, Hellman’s mayonnaise, Fanning’s pickles 
and Skippy peanut butter. The complete in-store Chick-N-Que merchandising 
kit allows retailers to include an unlimited number of other “fixin’s” for out- 
door eating in a central mass display. 





read or heard about the application 
of “linear programming,” a mathe- 
matical technique, to the solution 
of the formula feed mix problem. As 
the price relationship of various in- 
gredients changes, this technique is 
applied to determine the mix which 
meets all of the particular feed’s spe- 
cifications at lowest cost. Cost re- 
ductions computed on this basis have 
been substantial. Other techniques 
have been used to determine scienti- 
fically the number of district ware- 
houses which should be maintained, 
their geographic location, and the 
size of their stock, all considering 
maximum profit as the ultimate ob- 
jective. 

Another potential area of applica- 
tion is in the allocation of transit 
freight billing where a complex situ- 
ation exists. I would not wish to give 
you the impression that these tech- 
niques will eliminate the need for 
judgment in management. But these 
techniques coupled with modern ac- 
counting machines can surpass the 
human mind in their ability to evalu- 
ate the interreaction of a multiplicity 
of factors expressed in mathematical 
values. Consequently, managements’ 
decisions can be based on a more defi- 
nite evaluation of the probable result 
of various alternatives. 

In summary, both sound, long 
range and short range planning are 
essential to maximizing your profits. 
There are various tools which are 
available to assist in making such 
plans and in evaluating perforinance 
against such plans. Some of these 
tools are an integral part of any good 
accounting system; others are highly 
specialized techniques. I am not sug- 
gesting that every one of you will 
wish to use all of these techniques, 
but I do suggest that you also can 
ill afford not to consider them. 


Grain Exchange Begins 
Work on New Building 


CORPUS CHRISTI—Construction 
has begun on a new building that will 
house the Corpus Christi Grain Ex- 
change. When completed, the modern 
facilities will contribute both speed 
and efficiency to handling the large 
volume of grain at the exchange, says 
Paul Haston, chief inspector. 

H. L. Eichelberger, president, said 
the new building will house Mr. Has- 
ton’s office, an office for staff clerks 











convention of the Kansas Seed Deal- 
ers Assn. 

The convention, set for July 22-23 
at Hotel Broadview in Wichita, again 
promises to be one of the largest and 
best-attended of the summer regional! 
meetings. 





Myvamix® 


VITAMIN E 
FEED SUPPLEMENT 


IS DISTRIBUTED BY: 


THE AMBURGO COMPANY, INC. 
1315-17 Walnut Street 

Philadelphia 7, Pennsylvania 

E. A. CARTER BROKERAGE COMPANY 
308 Stovall's Professional Building 
Tampa 2, Florida 


FEED PRODUCTS, INC. 
1370 11th Street 
Denver, Colorado 


W. M. GILLIES, INC. 
244 California Street 
San Francisco 11, California 


GOOD-LIFE CHEMICALS, INC. 
310 South First Street 
Effingham, Illinois 

HOLT PRODUCTS COMPANY 
Box 840 

Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 


KINDSTROM-SCHMOLL COMPANY 
418 Flour Exchange 
Minneapolis 15, Minnesota 


LA VERGNE SUPPLEMENT COMPANY 
158 First Avenue South 
Nashville 3, Tennessee 


| M. A. McCLELLAND COMPANY 


Dwight Building 

Kansas City 5, Missouri 

JOE N. PLESS COMPANY 

P.O. Box 2654 

Memphis 2, Tennessee 

CARROLL SWANSON SALES COMPANY 
2215 Forest Avenve , 

Des Moines 11, lowa 

THE JOHN F. YOUNG COMPANY 

3270 Southside Avenve 

Cincinnati 4, Ohio 

IN CANADA 
CHARLES ALBERT SMITH, LIMITED 
356 Eastern Avenve 

Toronto 8, Ontario 


8307 Royden Road 
Montreal, P. Q. 


And, of course, you can get it directly 
from Distillation Products Industries, 
Rochester 3, N. Y. Sales offices: New 
York and Chicago. 
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Seed Meeting Set Vitamin E 

WICHITA, KANSAS—The outlook Prod 
for mk pina the seed business and —_— isi - industries 
a round-up of new and possible de- 
velopments in alfalfa highlight the Eastman Kodak Company 
program for the 14th annual mid-year | 
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Judges Select Winners in Prater Contest | 


CHICAGO—With final judging of 
- the “25 words or less” entries, judges 
‘of the Prater “Good Grinding and 
i Mixing” Contest recently brought to 
* a close this unusual feed mill industry 
competition. 

L. G. Bamford, D. G. Bamford Mill- 
ing Co., Inc., Midway, Pa., was an- 
nounced the first prize winner of a 
75 h.p. Blue Streak granular grind 
mill. 

Second place winner was James W. 
Cone of Bradley & Cone Seed & Feed 
Co., Statesboro, Ga., who received a 
2-ton twin-spiral mixer. 

Third prize of a Prater drag feed- 
er went to K. F. Boeke of Farmers 
Co-op Elevator Co., Hubbard, Iowa. 

Paul Thompson, Heabler & Hea- 
bler, Attica, Ohio, received the fourth 
award of a Prater truck hoist. 

A 15-ft. Vertical Screw Lift went 
to fifth place winner, William B. Cas- 
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Steers Gain Better 
On Concrete in Test 


MARIANNA, ARK.—Steers fed on 
concrete made about 50 lb. more av- 
| erage gain than those fed on dirt in 
an experiment reported at the Beef 
Cattle Study Day at the University 
of Arkansas Branch Experiment Sta- 
tion here. 

Dr. Maurice Ray, associate animal 
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husbandman, also reported that this | 


year’s feeders made better gains on 
corn than on milo, which wasn’t the 
case in 1959. 

Dr. Ray discussed extensively the 
university’s second year of feeding 
testing here. This year, 160 steers 
were fed, compared with only 80 last 
year. 

The cattle, consisting of Herefords 
and Angus, were purchased at four 
Arkansas co-operative feeder calf 
sales and represented top quality 
breeding. 

The steers averaged some 500 Ib. 
when they were brought to feedlots 
here in October, 1959, and they av- 
eraged 975 Ib. at the end of a 252-day 
test. 

“Animals receiving Synovex hor- 
mone gained faster than untreated 
animals, agreeing with last year’s 
tests,” he noted. 
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formance were discovered by Dr. C. 
J. Brown, associate animal husband- 
man. He said inherited differences in 
several traits are important enough 
that they should be considered in 
| feeder cattle selection. 


70-Year-Old Oregon 
| Feed Firm Closes 


REEDVILLE, ORE.—One of Ore- 
gon’s oldest feed mills closed its doors 
last week when the J. B. Imlay & 
Sons mill, Reedville, near Beaverton, 
was sold. The building will be used as 
a boat factory. 

Built in 1890 by J. B. Imlay, a Scot- 
tish immigrant, the Reedville mill had 
been in continuous operation until its 
recent sale and subsequent leasing 
| to Harvey Boat Works, Inc. 

Charles Imlay, son of the founder, 
was on hand to clean up the grain 
and move out the machinery from the 
building he had worked in and later 
owned for 50 years. 

Mr. Imlay had leased the mill to 
two other operators over the past 
four years after heart trouble forced 
him to give up the business. Jt was 
a known as Reedville Feed & Seed 

0. 

During the peak World War II pe- 
riod, the mill turned out an average 
of 4,000 tons of mixed feeds a year 
and handled another 3,000 tons of 
peas, vetches and grains, 

After the war, the farms started 
to disappear. Many of the remaining 
farmers trucked their grain directly 
to the Portland terminals and elimi- 
nated the need for warehousing. 
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well, Caswell Farm Supply Co., Inc., 
Rome, N.Y. 

The sixth prize, a weigh buggy, was 
awarded to Eugene E. Rozacky of H. 
Dittlinger Roller Mills Co., New 
Braunfels, Texas; and seventh place 
winner, Elverta Harmon, Eckerty 
Feed Mills, Eckerty, Ind., received a 
Prater magnet. 

The contest required each entrant 
to state in his own words, 25 or less, 
why the following statement is true: 
“Good grinding and mixing equipment 
does make a difference because...” 

Contest entries have been received 
from every section of the US. and 
Canada. 

Judges who handled selection of 
the winners were: W. E. Glennon, 
president, American Feed Manufac- CONTEST WINNERS NAMED—Judges in the Prater “Good Grinding and 
turers Assn., Inc.; C. N. Hultberg, Mixing” contest hand George F. Thomas, Prater president, names of the seven 
president, Grain Processing Machin- grand prize winners. Shown looking over the list are (left to right): Mr. 
ery Manufacturers Assn., and E. H. Thomas; W. E. Glennon, president, American Feed Manufacturers Assn.; 
Roesler, publisher, Editorial Service | Eldon H. Roesler, publisher, Editorial Service Co. and C. N. Hultberg, presi- 
Co., Milwaukee. dent, Grain Processing Machinery Manufacturers Assn. 
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Wenger Liquid Blending Equipment Ag nally « Biendl 
Makes It Easy and Profitable 97, ee 
To Mix Liquid Feed 

Ingredients! 


You can forget your Liquid Feed Ingredient Mixing 
headaches — uneven blends, caking, lumping, 
down time, contamination, excessive manpower and 
horsepower requirements, and re-grinding — when 
you standardize on Wenger Equipment. Wenger 
Mixers can handle any Liquid Ingredient — and 
several at atime. No need for additional machines 
or complicated processes, it’s all done right in your 
Wenger Mixer — quickly, efficiently and profitably. 
Join the march with feed mills all over the world 
who have standardized on Wenger — your 
certainty of Mastery over every Liquid Problem. 






Write today for the full, illustrated answer to your liquid feed 
ingredient problems. Let “Mr. Liquid” be your friend, not a fiend! 
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Ctasdifed advertisements received by 
Tuesday each week will be inserted for 
the issue of the following Saturday. 

Rates: 20¢ per word; minimum charge 
$3.90. Situations wanted, 15¢ a word; 
$2.25 minimum. In figuring cost of your 
classified ad ... each word, abbrevi- 
ation, telephone exchange and number, 


x Classified Ads * 


set of initials, or group of figures counts 
as a word. To the number of words in 
your want ad itself add six (6) words 
for your name and address or name and 
address of your firm. This applies for 
both ge ads and for blind 

containing a = number. If an ad is 
keyed, care of Feedstuffs, 25¢ per in- 


sertion additional charged for forward- 
ing replies. Commercial advertising not 
accepted in classified advertising depart- 
ment. Display advertising accepted for 
insertion at minimum rate of $13.00 per 
column inch, No discount on ads ordered 
for more than one insertion. 
All Want Ads cash with order. 





MACHINERY FOR SALE 
Ca i v sem em call 
12%-TON TOLEDO DIAL SUSPENSION 
hopper scale, like new, 32 tnch dial, Model 
2500. O. W. Meyer, Napoleon, Ohio. 
USED MOBILE MILLS, STRAIGHT 


grinders, rebuilts. Write or phone 111, 
Iowa Portable Mill Co., Oelwein, Iowa. 














FOR SALE—1958 B & L MOBILE MILL, 
mounted on Ford truck. Excellent condi- 
tion. Fred Jensen, Martelle, Iowa. 


1955 AND 1956 DAFFIN MOBILE MILLS, 
perfect condition. H. W. Connaughton, 
Box 237, Fulton, Ky. 


PAKMASTER 20 TON BULK FEED 
trailer—like new. Contact: C. W. Rhoney, 
Jr., Route 3, Vale, N. C. 

WILL SACRIFICE 1955 JAY BEE MOBILE 
feed maker on 1957 International truck. 
Excellent condition. Address Ad No. 5993, 
Feedstuffs, Minneapolis 40, Minn. 

60 LP. GRUENDLER HAMMERMILL 
with TEFC 3,600 R.P.M. motor and 12” 
Pit screw. Inquire: Richard Johnson, 
Rush City, Minn. 








CALIFORNIA STANDARD PELLET MILL 
less motor. Needs sheet metal repairs to 
feeder. Gears and bearings good. Priced to 

sell. Nashville Milling Co., Nashville, Ill. 





FEED MIXER, 1-TON CAPACITY, GUAR- 
anteed fret-class throughout, § H.P. mo- 
tor drive. Address Ad No 3478, Feed- 
stuffs, Minneapolis 40, Minn. 


SEWING MACHINES, FISCHBEIN AND 
Union Special pull down models. Ray L. 
Jones, 1923 Hayselton Drive, Jefferson 
City, Mo. 


WHIRLAWAY AIRBLAST CAR LOADERS, 
cast iron pulleys, new and used feed and 








MACHINERY FOR SALE 
Seeeanedimmenaenaticamiaeal v 


COMPLETE FEED GRINDING UNIT, 17-40 
Hughes grinder, Nichols crusher, Jacob- 
son drag, Reeves drive, magnet, cyclone, 
with T.E.F.C. motors 75-5-10-2 H.P. 
$2,800. Starters also available. Triumph 100 
Zip sheller, $90. Also 7%-5-3-1 H.P,. mo- 
tors. Reinders Brothers, Elm Grove, Wis. 


DUST COLLECTORS, LARGE ASPIRA- 
tors, for Florida beckons. Hundreds feet 
heavy gauge elevator spouting, piping, ele- 
vator legs, hoods and boots, elbows, cut- 
off belts, cups. Sold seed plant and in 
order to clear out, entire lot $350. Over 
truckload of valuable equipment, Come 
see, help load. Harold R. Dunham, Phone 
92, Peculiar, Mo. 


FOR SALE — ONE SPROUT-WALDRON, 
unused, 335 cu. ft. ribbon mixer. Unused 
No. 9 Sturtevant rotary blender, 150 cu. ft. 
T304 stainless steel dry material han- 
dling system including: 1,800 cu. ft. 
weigh hoppers, Ajax “Lo-Veyor” shaker 
conveyors, bucket elevators, screw con- 
veyors, all stainless steel. Send for de- 
—, Perry, 1403 N. 6th St., Philadelphia 
22, Pa. 

















COMPLETE SMALL ELECTRIC FEED 
mill corn buying and shelling equipment 
at sacrifice price. Two one ton vertical 
feed mixers. One 15 inch J. B. hammer- 
mill with 60 H.P. direct drive motor. Mo- 
lasses mixer 4,000 gal. molasses tank, 
20,000 Ib. truck scale. This machinery is 
no junk it is in operation. I also have 
four turbine water wheels. P.O. Box 5641, 
Zebulon, N. C. 





MACHINERY WANTED 








HELP WANTED 
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TT 
EXPERIENCED SALESMAN, CALIFORNIA 
territory. Commissions 1959 on territory 
$11,000. Give details of experience, refer- 
ences, etc. Write Sales Manager, 521 So. 
3rd St., Minneapolis 5, Minn. 








LEADING MANUFACTURER OF VAC- 
cines and poultry health products re- 
quires commission agent for southern and 
central California areas. One or two non- 
competitive lines to feed mills, hatcheries 
and poultry operators acceptable. Straight 
commission but an excellent development 
opportunity for an aggressive representa- 
tive. Please send pertinent information to 
Ad No. 6011, Feedstuffs, Minneapolis 40, 
Minn. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
v 
es |. 








FREE CATALOG! 


sewing machines, testi: ip- 

200-pog ola Pal 
je - Burrows Equi 

1316-C Sherman Ave., Svension, We” 














SITUATIONS WANTED 
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AGE 42—12 YEARS’ SALES AND SUPER- 
visory experience in feeds and agricultural 
fields desires midwestern connection. Box 
2035, Des Moines, Iowa. 

SEEKS CHALLENGE — 10 YEARS’ EX- 
perience in drug and feed chemicals 
supply to feed trade. Heavy sales and 
management background. College gradu- 
ate. Can invest in right opportunity. 
Address Ad No. 5965, Feedstuffs, Minne- 
apolis 40, Minn. 





CAN YOUR FIRM UTILIZE 11 YEARS’ 
solid enthusiastic experience in feed pro- 
duction and soybean processing manage- 
ment, administration, purchasing? Per- 
sonally acquainted in Midwest markets. 
Top references and resumé available. Ad- 
dress Ad No. 6019, Feedstuffs, Minne- 
apolis 40, Minn. 








enema Vv 
ALL KINDS OF GOOD USED GEAIN 





elevator equipment. Hagan Mill Machi 
ery, P.O. Box 674, Jefferson City, Mo. 


ONE 3@° ATTRITION MILL; 5 TON EU- 
reka horizontal mixer with silent chain 
drive and 40 H.P. motor. J. KZ. Hagan 
Mill Machinery, P.O. Box 674, Jefferson 
City, Mo. 


1956 CHAMPION MOBILE MILL—HORI- 
zontal mixer. Ford truck and mill in ex- 
cellent condition. Sheller, $4,500 cash. Ad- 
dress Ad No. 56983, Feedstuffs, Minne- 
apolis 40, Minn. 

1956 DAFFIN MOBILE MILL—RECONDI- 
tioned with new mill guarantee on ma- 
chinery and guaranteed rebuilt GMC 
diesel. Complete with Ford F-600 truck. 
$8,888. Kunkel Mill Service, 11715 Drury, 
Kansas City 37, Mo. 

FOR SALE — ONE (1) NO. 4 JOLIET 
shuck sheller; one (1) IHC shuck baler, 
belt drive; ome (1) shuck collector; one 
(1) cob drag, 10” belt, approximately 
80 feet long. The Attala Company, P.O. 
Drawer 351, Kosciusko, Miss. 














FOR SALE—ENCLOSED MOTORS; RICH- 
ardson scale; truck seales; hammermilis; 
oat crimpers; horizontal and upright feed 
mixers; sewing machines; elevator legs; 
screw conveyors; molasses mixers and 
pellet mills. J. B. Hagan Mill Machinery, 
Box 574, Jefferson City, Mo. 





ELECTRIC MOTOR SAVINGS 
5,000 Enclosed and Explosion Proof Motors, 
etc. 1 H.P. to 1,000 H.P. New and Rebuilt 
Motors in stock. Crop Drying Motors 1'/2 
to 7¥2 H.P. We buy surplus motors and 


s. 
RAINBOW ELECTRIC CO. 
2610 Green Bay Road Evanston, Illinois 








FOR SALE 


Feed and Grain Handling and 
Processing Equipment 
NEW & USED 
Seaton, Hemmermills, Feed Sewing 
ay - y V- 

E. H. BEER & CO., INC. 
thses Ave. & Newkirk S. 
Baltimore 24, Md. 


pr ing machinery. E. H. Beer & Co., 
Inc., Baltimore 24, Md. 


WANTED—ONE (3-TON) NO. 548 HOWES 
Bureka mixer, without motor. O. W. 
Meyer, Napoleon, Ohio. 


WANTED — FLAT BED TYPE PELLET 
mill. Good condition. P.O. Box 1, Stock 
Yards Station, Sioux City, Iowa. 


WANTED TO BUY — RIOHARDSON 
scales, bag clesing machines and other 
good mill, feed and elevator equipment. 
J. EB. Hagan Mill Machinery, Jefferson 
City, Mo. 











ONE OF AMERICA’S BEST INFORMED 
feed buyers with accurate and full knowl- 
edge of every branch of the business, 
seeks a challenging connection. Experi- 
enced judgment, a real money-maker, 
splendid record of achievement with 
multi-plant manufacturer. Ten years’ ex- 
perience in every phase with great em- 
phasis on procurement. Aggressive, rep- 
utable. College trained, age low forties. 
Presently employed. Address Ad No. 6009, 
Feedstuffs, 2832 Board of Trade Bidg., 
141 West Jackson Bivd., Chicago 4, Ill. 





BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


Fe 














HELP WANTED 
Vv stale a! 


eee 
SALES MANAGER, CENTRAL STATES 
feed manufacturer. Opportunity for growth 
with company. Address Ad No. 6031, Feed- 
stuffs, Minneapolis 40, Minn. 








ASSISTANT SALES MANAGER, MID- 
western feed manufacturer. Salary open. 
Give qualifications. Address Ad No. 6028, 
Feedstuffs, Minneapolis 40, Minn. 





WANTED — DISTRIBUTORS FOR PAK- 
Master, the nation’s most complete line 
of self-unloading bulk feed delivery 
bodies and lime and fertilizer spreaders. 
Open territories include Indiana, Ohio, 
Missouri, Arkansas, Kansas and Virginia. 
Write—Gaddis Bros. Mfg. Co., Inc., Wal- 
ford, lowa. 





LEADING MANUFACTURER OF FEED 
additives and animal health products re- 
quires aggressive sales representative to 
call on poultry and feed accounts in 
south Midwest area. Prefer resident of 
southwest Missouri or northwest Arkan- 
gas with college training in animal nu- 
trition or diseases. Practical poultry ex- 
perience helpful. Address Ad No. 6012, 
Feedstuffs, Minneapolis 40, Minn. 





OPPORTUNITY 
For real producer with ambition to 
become sales manager of moderate 
size feed, flour and corn mill. Ad- 
dress ad No. 6010, Feedstuffs, Min- 
neapolis 40, Minna. 








Buy Only Seedburo 
Guaranteed Factory Rebuilt 
STEINLITE 
MOISTURE TESTERS 











WANTED 
SALESMAN 


For feed additive and animal 
health products in Indiana. 
Gotta be good! Address ad 
No. 6005, Feedstuffs, Minne- 
apolis 40, Minn. 








FEED MANUFACTURING PLANT. COM- 
plete with mixer, pellet mill, etc. Low 
down payment. Balance on contract. Lo- 
cated in Sioux City, Iowa. Write P.O. 
Box 1251, Sioux City, Iowa. 


FOR SALE—MODERN GRAIN ELEVATOR. 
100,000 bu. storage. Corn sheller, scales. 
Facilities for truck and rail. Thriving 
community. Tullahoma Grain Co., Tulla- 
homa, Tenn. 

WELL ESTABLISHED MODERN FEED 
plant, two pellet mills, four mixers, grain 
handling equipment. Good business. Ex- 
cellent territory. Address Ad No. 6002, 
Feedstuffs, Minneapolis 40, Minn. 














WANTED TO BUY SMALL MEDIUM FEED 
or fertilizer plant in central or western 
New York State or Ohio, preferably lo- 
cated on Erie Railroad, with bulk bins 
for storage. Send full details and pic- 
tures. Address Ad No. 6962, Feedstuffs, 
Minneapolis 40, Minn. 





FOR LEASE—FEED AND GRAIN BUSI- 
ness in a grain community. A complete 
line of milling machinery. Railway siding. 
Excellent location in Woodstock, Ill. Large 
bin and warehouse storage. Contact: Carol 
Franks, Marengo, Ill., Jordan 8-8581 Ma- 
rengo. 





FOR SALE—FEED, SEED, FERTILIZER 
and produce business. A going, profitable 
business that may be purchased for below 
actual value. Bulk fertilizer spreader 
truck goes with it. Northwestern Iowa 
location. Address Ad No. 5987, Feedstuffs, 
Minneapolis 40, Minn, 

FOR SALE—WESTERN ILLINOIS WELL 

equipped feed mill and feed manufactur- 

ing plant next to railroad siding. Ex- 
cellent business. Health only reason for 
selling. Located in heavy livestock area. 

Will sell mill alone or both. Address Ad 

— 6006, Feedstuffs, Minneapolis 40, 

Minn. 











BUSINESS CONNECTION —A LONG ES- 
tablished and highly successful feed brok- 
erage now in the process of diversifying 
its fleld is interested in working on an 
exclusive basis with two or three com- 
panies demanding the highest quality of 
les and service efforts. Must have good 








8a 


a 


| sales potential to mixers, distributors or 
dealers in highly concentrated feeding 

area of eastern Iowa and closely sur- 
rounding territory. Extremely capable and 


responsible representation given. All re- 
plies treated in confidential manner. Ad- 
dress Ad No. 6024, Feedstuffs, Minne- 
apolis 40, Minn. 





Use FEEDSTUFFS Want Ads for RESULTS 














Hog Cholera Outbreak 


Strikes South Georgia 


ATLANTA — An outbreak of |} 
cholera—causing a run on prevent . 
serum in some areas—has been re- 
ported from south Georgia. 

J. N. McDuffie, chief livestock 
spector for the state department 
agriculture, said Georgia is having its 
worst outbreak in five years. 

Mr. McDuffie said a program to 
eradicate the disease would be needed 
in sections where the outbreak has 
been worse, and that several] un- 
ties would probably need the help of 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
in getting the program underw 

The reason for the siege, he said. js 
the present low prices on hogs 

“When hogs become cheap, farm- 
ers stop treating them. It costs a dol- 
lar to get a hog inoculated, and they 
figure it won’t matter much if they 
lose a few.” ‘ 

In the Eastman area, Carter Mar- 
tin, county agent, ‘said the outbreak is 
the worst in 12 years. Julian Raburn. 
Telfair county agent, also reported 
his county as being in about the same 
condition. 


_— 





Swine Day Announced 


COLUMBIA, MO. — The annual 
University of Missouri Swine Day 
will be held in Columbia on Sept. 2, 
according to Dr. Leland Tribble, as- 
sociate professor of animal hus- 
bandry. 

The meeting is designed to bring 
swine producers up-to-date on latest 
research findings at the university 


_ 
—_— 


FEED PLANT OPENS 
DEVILS LAKE, N.D.—Grand open- 
ing of the Nokota Feeds, Inc., mill 
here was held recently with tours of 
the plant. The $115,000 plant is of 
metal construction. 























More than one million Americans are living 
roof. Remember .. . your contributions 
elped save many of these lives. Your 

continuing contributions are needed to 

help discover new cures and, ultimately, the 
prevention of cancer itself « Remember, 
too, if you delay seeing your physician, you 
drastically cut your chances of cure. An 
nual checkups are the best way of detect: 
ing cancer in time * Guard your family! 
Fight cancer with a checkup and a check, 


AMERICAN CANCER SOCIETY 
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Iowa Study Shows Stilbestrol Implants 
For Calves Speed Growth Before Weaning 


AMES, IOWA—Six milligrams of 
stilbestrol implanted in the ears of 
3%-month-old calves increased their 
weight gains 8%% up to weaning 
time, reports Dr. S. A. Ewing, ani- 
mal husbandman at Iowa State Uni- 
versity. 

This is one of the many research 
projects that will be reported at Iowa 
State’s annual Cattle Feeders “Hey” 
Day, scheduled for Friday, June 24, 
in Ames. 

The stilbestrol experiment includ- 
ed 33 steers and 33 heifers. Average 
weights were around 250 Ib. at the 
time the implants were made. 

From the time the implants were 
made until the calves were weaned, 
here is how the three lots compare 
in gains: Control group with no im- 
plants, average 180 Ib.; 6 milligram 
implant, average 207 Ib., and 12 milli- 
gram implant, 211 Ib. 

According to Dr. Ewing, the rate 
of gain of the calves receiving the 
12 milligram implant was not sig- 
nificantly better than the gains of 
the calves getting 6 milligrams of 
stilbestrol. 

At weaning time, the market value 
of the calves was the same. Dr. 
Ewing says that no high tail heads, 
low loins, excessive mammary devel- 
opment or other side effects were 
noticeable in the stilbestrol-implant- 
ed steers or heifers. 

The stilbestrol-implanted calves 
continued to gain about as rapidly as 
the non-implanted calves through the 
164 days following weaning, too. Dur- 
ing this post-weaning period, the 
calves were fed a ration consisting 
of 18 Ib. of corn silage and 3 Ib. of 
ground corn daily, plus protein, min- 
erals and stilbestrol fed orally. 


Creep Feeding Calves 


Reporting’ on another experiment, 
Dr. Ewing says that calves creep fed 





FOR ALL APPLICATIONS 


PAXCO DEHYDRATED CORN 











COB MEAL Is evailable in six 
at i 
tions—roughage, pellets, and 

e carrier molasses and feed 

additives. Write teday to: 

PAXTON PROCESSING CO., INC. 

P.O. Bex 120 Phone 222 Paxton, Illinois 
FOR THE BEST PRICE IN THE 
UNITED STATES ON GENUINE 
HOLLAND BALER TWINE CON- 


TACT SOUTHERN DISTRIBUTING 
COMPANY, P.O. BOX 4327. TELE- 
PHONE HE 8-1746, MOBILE, ALA. 











SCREENS “ormuus 


Highest quality special analysis steel 


waxgetartt, HAMMERS 


OR HARD-FACED 
Send sample or specifications 
SOUTHWEST MILL SUPPLY CO. 
Box 7455—N. Kansas City, Mo.—GR 1-4072 























New Low Price 


Burrows Economy 
Aluminum Scoop 


Here, at last, is an ex- 
cellent quality aluminum 
scoop at a price which 
is extremely reasonable. 
This will bea big seller 
to your farm customers. 


@ $5.25 each 
in dozen lots 


@ $5.05 each in 
5 dozen lots 


“Sex, . OR ee | ee ee 





before weaning lost money when fed 
out, even though a _ high-roughage 
creep ration had been used. 

The experiment was conducted to 
see if a high-roughage creep ration 
might increase pre-weaning gains 
without reducing the following feed- 
lot gains, as is often the case with 
high-energy creep rations. 

Dr. Ewing says the research indi- 
cates that creep feeding is not a good 
practice for a producer who intends 
to fatten his own calves. Also, a buy- 
er of heavy, fat calves needs to get a 
reduced purchase price. 

In this experiment, the creep-fed 
calves were weaned at 494 Ib. per 
head as compared with 447 Ib. for 
the non-creep-fed calves. The creep 
fed calves were appraised at $33 a 
hundredweight compared with $32 
for the non-creep-fed. 

Dr. Ewing points out that the 
creep-fed calves do tend to have a 
slightly higher dressing percentage, 
higher carcass grade and marbling 
score. 

But these creep-fed animals in the 
test brought only 22¢ more per hun- 
dredweight than the non-creep-fed 
cattle, cost $1.69 more per pound of 
gain on feed and weighed nearly 8 
Ib. less per head at the time of 
slaughter. The return on the creep 
fed cattle was $2.95 per head less 
than feed cost. The non-creep-fed cat- 
tle returned $17.68 per head above 
feed cost. 


Calf Production 

Another recent test to be discussed 
at the “Hey” Day shows that the 
cost of producing calves under typi- 
cal Midwest management conditions 
appears “very competitive” with pro- 
duction costs in range country. 

Researchers measured the total 
365-day cost of maintaining the cows 
as feed cost plus a 20% additional 
cnarge for other costs. All the calves 
were creep-fed a high-roughage ra- 
tion. Including the maintenance cost 
of the cows and adding 20% for other 
costs, the production cost of the 
calves per 100 Ib. of weaned weight 
was $24.54 for the dry-lot calves. 

This compares favorably with the 
average price of feeder calves of the 
same quality for the past 10-year 
period. 

The calves kept in drylot during 
this test ate about three times as 
much creep feed as those on pasture. 
This indicates that the high-roughage 
creep ration was not palatable to 
calves having access to grass, say 
the scientists. But the low energy 
content of this ration may be useful 
in preventing too much fat on calves 
produced in dry lot. 

Guest speaker at the “Hey” Day 
program will be W. L. Popham, U.S. 
Department of Agriculture, who will 
discuss “Agricultural Chemicals in 
Livestock and Crop Production.” Mr. 
Popham is deputy administrator of 
the Agricultural Research Service in 
Washington. 

Other events on the program in- 
clude the inspection of the univer- 
sity’s experimental cattle, reports on 
experiments dealing with “no-hay” 
cattle rations, high-moisture corn, 
protein supplement, enzyme supple- 
ment, feed additives and the cattle 
outlook. 


—_— 


Study Poultry Exports 


GEORGETOWN, DEL. — J. Frank 
Gordy, University of Delaware poul- 
try specialist, left by plane recently 
to begin a five-week study of poultry 
exports to European countries. 

The study is being made under the 
joint sponsorship of the Foreign Agri- 
cultural Service of the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and the Institute 
of American Poultry Industries of 
Chicago. 

Mr. Gordy opened his tour by rep- 
resenting the U.S. poultry industry 
at the International Agricultural Fair 
in Poznan, Poland. 
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EXTERIOR OF BUILDING—This 10,000-bird capacity layer house is 88 
ft. wide and 250 ft. long. It is divided into 10 17 ft. by 47 ft. pens, each with 


a capacity of 1,000 birds. 


New Layer House in Texas Combines 
Pole Construction, Automatic Interior 


HAMILTON, TEXAS—A new type 
of layer house, said to be the first 
of its type design combining pole con- 
struction and completely automatic 
interior, was unveiled recently at the 
Triple “L” egg farm open house here. 

More than 200 persons from four 
states toured the 10,000-bird capacity 
layer house “designed expressly for 
southern poultrymen.” The farm is 
owned by T. D. Craddock, John K. 
Pierson and John E. Pierson. 

Commercial firms connected with 
the project and host for the open 
house and barbecue were Allied Mills, 
Inc., Reynolds Metals Co., DeKalb 
Agricultural Assn., Kitson Sales, Inc., 
Fulton Co. and Triple “L” Egg Farm, 
Inc. 

The house itself is 38 ft. wide by 
250 ft. long and is divided into 10 
pens, each 17 ft. by 47 ft. Total ca- 
pacity for the house is 10,000 birds. 
The completely erected and equipped 
unit is said to cost less than $2.40 per 
bird and only three fourths of a 
square foot per bird is required. 

Many labor saving devices are em- 
ployed in the house. One man can 
completely care for the 10,000 birds 
in less than a day’s time, including 
care of the eggs, said the farm own- 
ers. The building can be expanded to 
handle 20,000 birds, still requiring 
only one person to care for them, the 
owners added. 

House Features 

Features included in the mechan- 
ized operation are slat floors, central 
egg collection, pit cleaners, automatic 
cooling system, automatic feeders and 
waterers and conveyor egg washing. 

There are a total of 2,000 nests in 
the house, one for each five layers. 

The house contains 24 electric fans, 
thermostatically and electrically con- 
trolled. The fans come on automati- 
cally when the inside temperature 
reaches 80° F. Attached to and di- 
rectly in front of the fan blades are 








vapor nozzles that automatically 
come on with the fans when the hu- 
midity reaches 40% or less. This 
sprays a fine mist over the birds that 
evaporates before reaching the floor. 

Eight automatic feed lines run the 
full length of the building and 500 
ft. of watering. space is provided. 
Other features are automatic feed 
hoppers and roll out laying nests 

The open house included tours of 
the facilities, a number of booths and 
demonstrations, a barbecue chicken 
lunch and addresses by Charles Figy, 
assistant to the secretary of agricul- 
ture, U.S. Department of Agriculture; 
Dr. John Quisenberry, head of the 
Texas A&M College department of 
poultry science, and Gerold Kitson, 
Kitson Sales, Inc. 





INTERIOR VIEW—This is the in- 
terior view of the house showing the 
aisle way. Since the picture was 
made, roll-a-way trays 
have been made to the nests. Also, 
there is an overhead conveyor for 
handling egg flats for gathering of 


ges. 


automatic 


SLAT FLOORS—This shot shows the slat floors, feeders and waterers, all 
manufactured by Kitson Manufacturing Co., Morley, Mich. There are 2,000 
nests in the house, one for each five layers. 
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LABORATORY CONTROL by Wilhoit 
CAN BOOST YOUR FEED PROFITS 


Find out how economically and accurately we can quality-contro! 
your feeds .. . it doesn't cost—it pays! 
Flour Exchange 
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Delaware Egg Men 
To Tour Area Farms 


NEWARK, DEL.— Delaware egg 
producers vill travel to Lancaster 
and Chester counties in Pennsylvania 
June 27 on their annual tour, accord- 
ing to Ray Lloyd, extension poultry- 
man with the University of Delaware. 

The tour will cover market egg 
producers using the latest labor sav- 
ing devices, a breeding farm, a cage- 
layer plant and an electronic egg 
grading operation. 

The first stop will be at George 
Weaver’s farm, New Holland market 
egg producer. He has 14,000 layers, a 
450-ton shelled corn storage building, 
a farm feed mill, three tier roosts, 
pit cleaner, automatic egg collecting 
and fan ventilation. It is a one-man 
operation. 

David Musselman’s farm, New Hol- 
land, is the second stop. He has 
12,500 layers, automatic nests, a 
push-out litter set-up, one- and two- 
story houses and fan ventilation. 

The next stop will be the Producers 








Shs knows that her calf is well taken care of if the SCHENLEY’s SOLUDRI 
is part of the feed-manufacturer’s milk replacer. 

Dairy cows also like SCHENLEY’s CORN DISTILLERS DRIED GRAINS 
WITH SOLUBLES as a popular protein supplement. It is a favorite ingredient 
in concentrate mixture for cattle. Both SCHENLEY’s SOLUDRI and CORN 
DISTILLERS DRIED GRAINS WITH SOLUBLES include GFF, the Grain Fer- 
mentation Factor. They are always fairly and realistically priced. Write or wire 


to-day. 
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Member of The Distillers Feed Research Council 
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Cooperative Exchange at Coatesviile. 
which utilizes “the machine with «he 
electronic memory,” a completely »v- 
tomatic electronic egg grading cys. 
tem packaging 400,000 eggs dail; 

The Harold G. Windle farm, Cox}. 
ranville, is next. He has 8,000 Le: 
horn breeders to supply hatching evs 
for his hatchery. The birds are kept 
on a slatted floor with rollaway 
nests, automatic pit cleaner and 4 
farm feed mixer. 

Next is the cage operation at the 
Robert Hood farm, Cochranville. He 
has 3,000 layers plus flock replace- 
ments. 





Grain Truckers Seek 


10c Minimum Rate 


STOCKTON, CAL. — Grain tru 
ers in the Stockton area have been 
holding mass meetings in the past 
week in order to present a solid front 
in a bid to force the rates for grain 
shipped from the ranch to a 10¢ mini- 
mum. 

Although the truckers received 
substantial rate increases under the 
California State Public Utilities Com- 
mission revisions last October, many 
of the truckers are dissatisfied with 
rates for short mileages. The main 
complaints appear to stem from the 
time lost in loading directly from 
harvesters and the time lost unload- 
ing due to congestion at some termi- 
nals. On good loading and unloading 
points, the rates are acceptable, the 
truckers say. 

The grain trade has generally taken 
the attitude that, due to the recent 
rate increases granted, the truckers 
should accept the published tariff 
Also, much of the grain has been 
bought and sold on the basis of the 
tariff, and any change would work a 
hardship on both shipper and grower, 
according to Edwin A. Kauppila, edi- 
tor of the Stockton Grain Exchange 
Review. 


ati 


New Doughboy Credit 


Manager Appointed 


NEW RICHMOND WIS. — Glenn 
Johnson, active in the field of 
credit for nearly 12 years, has been 
appointed general — 
credit manager : 
for all divisions of 
Doughboy Indus- 
tries, Robert 
Harding, treasurer 
of the company, 
has announced. 

Mr. Johnson suc- 
ceeds Lloyd An- 
derson, who has 
taken another 
company assign - 
ment because of 
his health. Mr. Anderson still will 
be active in the company’s feeder fi- 
nance program. 

Mr. Johnson, a native of South Da- 
kota, was a credit executive for 
Brown & Bigelow for several years 
and at one time was supervisor of 
credit and collections for Montgom- 
ery Ward. 

Before taking over his new assign- 
ment, Mr. Johnson was credit man- 
ager for Doughboy’s plastic division 
He is a graduate of the University of 
South Dakota. 


Hardy Salt Co. Hires 


Sales Representative 


ST: LOUIS, MO.—H. E. Dickerson, 
Knoxville, Tenn., has joined the Har- 
dy Salt Co. as a sales representative 
in eastern Tennessee. 

Mr. Dickerson has wide experience 
in sales work in Alabama, Georgia 
and Tennessee. He is a native of Ger- 
aldine, Ala. 

Hardy Salt Co., with general of- 
fices in St. Louis, has production fa- 
cilities at Manistee, Mich., where it 
operates what is claimed to be “the 
only set of quintuple type evaporating 
salt pans in the western hemisphere.’ 














Glenn Johnson 
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Plantings Late, 
But Crop Outlook 


‘Fair to Excellent’ 


WASHINGTON — Though weather 
conditions resulted in late plantings 
of many crops throughout most of 
the U.S., crop prospects as of June 1 
were “mostly good to excellent” in 
the northwest, northern and central 
great plains, central and eastern 
Great Lakes regions and the mid- 
Atlantic and northeastern areas, the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture re- 
ported this week. 

June 1 prospects were “only fair” 
in the Southwest which was plagued 
by cool, wet weather early in the 
spring and light May rainfall. A 
cool, wet spring in the upper Missis- 
sippi Valley, USDA added, retarded 
planting operations and early vege- 
tative growth, but “a shift to more 
favorable weather could overcome 
some of the backwardness in this 
area.” 

The southern high plains were 
without significant rain for several 
weeks, but received relief early in 
June. Over much of the western 
mountain area, June 1 soil moisture 
was short. 

Wheat Outlook 

USDA said the slow starting 1960 
winter wheat crop now gives prom- 
ise of being the fourth to reach a 
total of more than 1 billion bushels 
as prospects edged upward in the 
Corn Belt and central plains during 
May. 

Spring wheat was seeded late in 
the major producing areas, but 
stands are generally good as ample 
moisture supplies encouraged even 
germination. 

All wheat production in 1960 is 
forecast at 1,271 million bushels. A 
crop of this size would be an eighth 
more than the 1959 production of 
1,128 million bushels and 16% more 
than average. 

Corn, Oats, Rye 

Planting of the nation’s 1960 corn 
crop was about two thirds completed 
June 1, but weather the first week 
of June permitted rapid progress. It 
is now believed that most of the corn 
was planted soon enough so that it 
will reach maturity by average frost 
dates. 

The bulk of the oats crop was 
seeded two or three weeks later than 
usual in the major spring oat grow- 
ing area. USDA said persistent plant- 
ing efforts tended to limit shifting to 
later planted crops, but some reduc- 
tion from earlier planting intentions 
seems likely in all except the most 
northern sections where the choices 
of later planted crops are limited. 

The condition of rye was 88% of 
normal June 1, which was 4 points 
above a year earlier and 6 points 
above average. 

Current prospects point to a bet- 
ter than average hay crop this sea- 
son. The June 1 condition of all hay 
was reported at 87% of normal, 3 
points above both June 1 a year ago 
and the 10-year average. 


Oat Hay Causes Less 
Off-Flavor in Milk 


DAVIS, CAL.—Dairy cows fed oat 
hay produce milk much more resist- 
int to oxidized flavor than those fed 
alfalfa hay, report University of 
California scientists. 

In a paper presented before the 
\merican Dairy Science Assn. meet- 
ing at Logan, Utah, Walter L. 
Dunkley, dairy scientist on the Uni- 
versity’s Davis campus, disclosed this 
finding was made in an experiment 
undertaken because of the swing to 
iry-lot feeding of dairy herds in 
California, 

Dry feeds are more likely to pro- 
luce off-flavors in stored milk than 
are green feeds. The tests were con- 
cucted to find which feeds are least 
likely to affect milk flavor. 














EGG PROGRAM 


(Continued from page 1) 





of the eggs and the prdoucer uses 
the company’s feed and follows cer- 
tain recommendations. The availa- 
bility of the egg market at premium 
prices hinges on use of the feed made 
by the sponsor. 

In at least some instances, as is 
the case in many southern areas, 
birds are owned by the feed firms, 
and the producer furnishes the fa- 
cilities and is paid a certain amount 
for raising replacement pullets and/ 
or producing quality eggs. Also, 
there are reports of feed firms which 
own and operate everything, includ- 
ing housing, themselves. 

Some independent egg producer 
groups also show promise of perma- 
nence. In such instances, as in one 
case in Wisconsin, independent pro- 
ducers band together, have their own 
egg grading plant and do their own 
marketing. One small independent 
group of 20 producers is existing and 
building a market with a capital 
stock investment of $500 per produc- 
er in the egg grading and marketing 
setup. 

And don’t forget the independent 
egg producer who operates like a lone 
wolf. One Missouri feed dealer told 
me of a producer who has 3,000 lay- 
ing hens and sells all his egg produc- 
tion to a large chain store group. 
The chain store management, by the 
way, is well pleased with the quality 
of eggs which this independent pro- 
ducer is providing. This indicates 
that a good producer may find a 
market locally for his eggs. This 
could be the answer to the premium 
egg market in many localities. 

“Actually, as has often been noted, 
there is no great mystery or too 
much work to producing a quality 
egg,” one hatcheryman told me. “The 
producer needs to buy quality chicks 
and feed and provide adequate hous- 
ing. What is wanted is a clean, fresh 
egg. This means frequent gathering, 
from 3 to 5 times per day. Then the 
eggs must be cooled. Many produc- 
ers don’t want to buy coolers, so 
they set up basement fans. One pro- 
ducer even has his basement air con- 
ditioned for egg cooling. Another has 
a fan blowing air over wet sand.” 

A hatchery in a small Missouri 
town has its own egg marketing 
plan. The management is anxious to 
supply poultrymen from whom it 
seasonally buys hatching eggs, with 
a premium market the rest of the 
year. So it buys eggs from these ac- 
credited poultrymen during the off- 
hatch season and takes them to a St. 
Louis market once a week. The 
hatchery charges 3¢ dozen for trans- 
portation costs and the rest of the 
premium goes to the egg producer. 

“We just about break even on the 
deal,” says the hatcheryman. “But 
we are providing a premium market 
for our hatching egg producers and 
that is our aim. Sometimes when the 
St. Louis premium price is very low 
we have to discontinue the plan for 
a month or two until prices pick up 
again. The eggs are graded at St. 
Louis and all payments made to us, 
with a grade report to give to each 
producer.” 

Dealer Opportunity 

Alert feed dealers in some locali- 
ties can cash in on the trend toward 
quality egg marketing, too. A Ne- 
braska feed dealer approached an 
egg marketing association 75 miles 
from his community and asked if he 
could act as the local egg gathering 
station. 

He secured a contract. Now 35 
egg producers bring their eggs to his 
feed store regularly. He has installed 
an egg cooling room and has pur- 
chased an insulated truck to haul the 
eggs twice weekly to the egg market- 
ing association. 

He also carries a stock of egg pro- 
duction supplies, cases, etc. After 
every 12 cases, an egg producer gets 
new cases from the feed dealer. The 
dealer charges 15 cents for picking 





up egg cases, and about 50% of the 
producers want this service. 

“As a result of my work with egg 
producers, I’m selling a lot more 
feed,” this dealer states. “I’m glad 
I’m in on this program.” 

Feed Company Program 

In South Dakota, a large feed man- 
ufacturer is sponsoring an egg pro- 
gram. A local hatchery has arrange- 
ments with the feed firm to provide 
the chicks and handle the feed for 
egg producers. The feed firm gathers 
the eggs and grades them and fur- 
nishes medication and flock service. 
The producer furnishes housing, 
equipment and utilities and is paid 
for his labor and his investment in 
facilities on prescribed rates. 

The producer is paid 1¢ per pullet 
per week up to 24 weeks for raising 
replacement birds, and then he is 
paid 6¢ doz. for quality eggs pro- 
duced, with a possible 1¢ additional 
for good feed efficiency. There are 
30 producers in this setup, with 
66,000 hens, and it is expected that 
within six months, 40,000 additional 
hens will be added. The output is 
sold to a large grocery chain. 

Flock Size 

In both the integrated flocks and 
also in independently owned flocks, 
one often finds a minimum require- 
ment of 1,000 hens. On the other 
hand, a few of the marketing groups 
will accept producers who have 500 
hens. 

One hatcheryman who ships to a 
metropolitan market says that if a 
producer's eggs fall below 85% 
Grade A for two weeks in a row, he 
is dropped from the plan. That is 
why flock supervision is so important. 
Some producers must constantly be 
reminded of the practices which are 
needed to produce quality eggs. 

“We check carefully with our pro- 
ducers every two weeks,” he said. 
“And we can often spot a few things 
that we can mention to the produc- 
ers to help them produce better 
eggs.” 

Dealer Survey 

In Missouri, a grain and feed deal- 
er made an extensive survey to find 
out what customers thought about 
his merchandise and service, and 
what they felt they needed in the 
area. The survey results showed that 
many farmers thought a local egg 
marketing group should be set up. 
Farmers said they thought local feed 
dealers and produce company own- 
ers should explore the idea. 

The feed leader who made the sur- 
vey got his Chamber of Commerce 
interested in the idea. Farmers were 
invited to a series of meetings at 
which time quality egg producing 
practices were reviewed. The egg 
marketing program has failed to get 
started to date, however, chiefly due 
to the fact that small flock owners 
think there is too much work with 
a quality egg program to produce 
sufficient profit. 

“We are not discouraged,” the feed 
dealer said. “We are continuing our 
efforts to set up a quality egg pro- 
gram. We feel if we get farmers to 
think about it long enough they will 
finally take action. Everything is a 
lot of work nowadays. Once farmers 
get producing quality eggs, I think 
they’ll see it as a source of steady 
income all year long.” 


Must Have Market 

One produce dealer said that the 
first step in starting an egg market- 
ing program is to find a steady mar- 
ket, and then contract to get qual- 
ity eggs for it. 

But this is not as easy as it 
sounds. One independent egg pro- 
ducers’ group which started recently 
is looking for a national market, but 
has not yet found one, even though 
they are producing quality eggs. In 
the interim, they are selling their 
eggs to hotels, resorts, restaurants, 
etc. Sometimes they have to split 
cases, which involves extra work and 
they also have to deliver the eggs. 

“We figure that after we are a 
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little older and have a reputation for 
quality and service, we can get 
hooked up with a major food chain,” 
said the manager. “We then hope 
that we can serve both the local and 
also a national market.” 

One producer group requires that 
producers have hens which are un- 
der 4% lb. for better feed conver- 
sion, but some other groups do not 
have this requirement. 

Facility Financing 

In both integrated and independent 
producer groups, bank, PCA or other 
financing is urged if the producer 
needs better housing and equipment 
in the program. In fact, when a poul- 
tryman is in a well established pro- 
gram, he can get better financing, in 
some instances, than if he were a 
lone operator, it is said. 

One feed dealer reports that the 
various egg marketing programs that 
are springing up recognize the fact 


that the public must be given the 
type of egg which it wants. Such 
marketing programs, too, he points 
out, furnish the producer with a set 
of management rules which he is ob- 
ligated to follow if he wants his eggs 
accepted as quality production. This 
forces him to pay more attention to 
good management and cost control 


and gives him the opportunity to be- 
come a better poultryman 

Culling of the poor egg producers 
from any program keeps most pro- 
ducers on their toes so that they can 
secure premium prices for their egg 
production 

Spacing Hatchings 

Many hatcheries are hatching 
chicks with one eye on the egg mar- 
keting programs. One hatcheryman 
said he is now spacing his chick pro- 
duction so that he can supply egg 
producers with chicks at almost any 
month of the year 

Such a program, he points out, will 
bring about a more normal produc- 
tion of large Grade A eggs most 
months of the year, and keep a large 
supply of such eggs on the market 


at all times. It will also divert some 
flow of this type of eggs from going 
to the breakers at times of a year 


when normally there is an over pro- 
duction of large eggs. 
“When we can space the produc- 


tion of large quality eggs all through 
the year instead of for just a few 
months,” said one hatcheryman, 
“then we'll be able to supply the 


market with these big, quality eggs 
at top prices. Consequently there 
should be more profit for the pro- 
ducer, too. The way chicks are 
hatched now in some states, there is 
a surplus of pullet eggs when the de- 


mand for large quality eggs is high, 
and also a surplus of too many large 
quality eggs in late winter and 
spring.” 

Interest in well organized, proper- 


ly financed egg marketing programs 
seemed high in every state which I 
visited. Most persons in the feed and 
produce and farm fields indicated 
they realize much can be done to 
improve the quality of the eggs 
which the customer gets and that 
this will funnel more profit to the 
producer eventually if production and 
marketing conditions stabilize to a 
greater degree 


in 





County Support Rates 


For Soybeans Reported 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture recently an- 
nounced 1960-crop soybean county 
support rates. 

The rates are based on the 1960- 
crop national average support price 
of $1.85 per bushel. This is the same 
as the rate for the 1959 crop 

The method followed in determin- 
ing the 1960-crop county rates is the 
same as in previous years. There is 
little change in county support rates 
from those for 1959 production. There 
is no change in the premium-and-dis- 
count schedule. Terminal rates are 
not established for soybeans 
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A AND D FEEDING OIL 


Boston: Demand fair; supply ample; 400 
D, 3,000 A 21%¢; 300 D, 3,000 A 21¢; 300 
D, 2.250 A 19%¢; 300 D, 1,500 A 18¢; 300 


D, 750 A 16¢; 75 D, 750 A 15%. 
Minneapolis: Demand fair; supply am- 

ple; 10,000 A 34%¢ Ib.; 300 D, 2,250 A 

18%¢ Ib.; 300 D, 1,500 A 17%¢ Ib.; 300 D, 


750 A 16¢ Ib. 

Chicago: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply ample; straight A feeding oil, with 
10,000 units vitamin A per gram, 7@7%¢ 
a million units of vitamin A, Le.l., packed 
in 55 gal. drums, f.o.b. Chicago, drums 
included. 

Denver: 
supply ample; 


ALFALFA MEAL 
Demand slow; supply adequate; 
$54; suncured, 13% $48. 
good; trend steady; 
dehydrated, 100,000 A 
$38; sacked meal $43, 


Demand small; trend steady; 


21¢ Ib., f.0.b. 


Boston: 
dehydrated, 17% 

Omaha: Demand 
supply ample; 17% 
units, bulk pellets 
Omaha basis. 

Ft. Worth: Demand 
cient; sacked: dehydrated, 17%, 
$45 rail, $48@49 truck; suncured: 13%, 
%-in. grind, No, 1 $43@44 truck; 15% 
fine ground, dry $45, with 2% fat added 
$47 rail or truck. 

Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend 
supply adequate; 17% dehydrated, 
vitamin A $47, pellets, Cincinnati. 

Philadelphia: Demand slow; supply fair; 
17% $55.50. 

Memphis: 
to higher; 
protein, guaranteed 
A $40.20. 

Minneapolis: Market steady, but some 
obgervers say drier weather in alfalfa areas 
may bring easier prices; 17% dehydrated, 
100,000 units A, reground pellets $42; oiled 


fair; supply suffi- 


100,000 A 


lower; 
100,000 


Demand good; trend steady 
supply ample; dehydrated, 17% 
100,000 units vitamin 


reground pellets $44. 
Deaver: Demand fair; trend steady to 
weaker; supply ample; dehydrated meal 


$45, sacked, Denver; bulk pellets $44. 

New Orleans: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; 17% protein, 100,000 vita- 
min A $51@52 bulk, $54.50@55.50 sacked. 

Los Angeles: Demand fair; trend easier; 
supply adequate; dehydrated meal, 17% 
protein, 100,000 A $51; dehydrated pellet 
meal, 17% protein, 100,000 A $53; suncured 
meal, 15% protein $46@47; suncured crum- 
bles, 15% protein $48@49. 

St. Louis: Demand slow; trend easy; 
supply limited; suncured, 13% fine, sacked 
$43; dehydrated, 17%, 100,000 A, pellets, 


demand slow, trend easy, supply ample, 
bulk $40. 

Kansas City: Demand good; trend steady; 
supply ample; 17% dehydrated alfalfa, 


pellets $30@40, bulk; 
reground pellets $41, bulk; 18% dehydrated 
alfalfa, 125,000 A on arrival, pellets $40@ 
43, bulk; reground pellets $44, bulk; 20% 
dehydrated alfalfa, 150,000 A on arrival, 
pellets $40@50, bulk; reground pellets $46 
@651, bulk; suncured alfalfa, demand slow, 
supply scarce, 13% pellets $37@38, No, 1 
%-in. $38.50, sacked. 

Buffalo: Demand and supply fair; trend 
steady to lower; $58, sacked, Boston. 

Chicago: Demand quiet; trend easier; 
supply fair; dehydrated, 17% protein, 100,- 
000 units vitamin A $43. 

Seattle: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply good; 15% protein suncured $48, deliv- 
ered truck loads, sacked: 136,000 A unit 
dehydrated $68, delivered truck loads, 
sacked. 


ANIMAL 
Ft. Worth: 


190,000 A on arrival, 


FAT (STABILIZED) 
Demand good; supply suffi- 
cient prime tallow, tank cars 5%¢ Ib.; 
drums 8%¢ Ib., f.o.b. north Texas packing 
plants with returnable drums, 

Boston: Demand slow; supply adequate; 
tallow 5%¢ Ib.: yellow grease 5%¢ Ib. 

Louisville: Demand slow; trend weak; 
supply good; bleachable white 5%¢ Ib.; 
white tallow 6¢ Ib.; yellow grease 5%¢ Ib-.; 
all in tanks 

Ogden: Supply ample: $5.75 ecwt., bulk. 

San Francisco: Demand fair; supply am- 
ple; bleachable fancy 6% ¢ Ib.; yellow grease 
5%¢ Ib 

Atlanta: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply ample; 5%¢ Ib., f.0.b. Alabama and 
Georgia processing plants. 

Salisbury, Md.: Demand excellent; supply 


limited; 6%¢ Ib. 

St. Paul: Bleachable fancy off \%¢ from 
last week at 5\%¢ Ib., f.0.b. producer's plant. 

New Orleans: Demand fair; trend easy: 
supply adequate; 6%¢ Ib., tank cars and 
trucks 

Kansas City: Demand slow; trend steady; 
supply ample; stabilized prime tallow 
5%¢ Ib 


Chicago: Demand good; trend lower; sup- 


ply fair; tank truck or carlots, bleachable 
fancy tallow $5.37% cwt.; yellow grease $5 
cwt 


BARLEY FEED 
Milwaukee: Demand limited: trend weak: 


supply ample; feed barley 85¢ bu.: barley 
feed $37: ground feed barley $41.50. 
Portland: Demand fair; trend lower; sup- 
ply adequate; $42. 
Ogden: Supply ample; rolled $43@44; 
whole $58@39. 


Philadelphia: Demand slow; supply fair; 
‘4 


Boston: Demand slow; 
$48.50. 

San Francisco: Demand fair; supply am- 
ple; rolled $58.50; ground $57.50 


New Orleans: Demand slow: 


supply ample; 


trend un- 


changed: supply adequate: $48@60, sacked. 

Denver: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply scarce; $2.15 cwt., bulk; $2.35 cwt., 
sacked. 


Les Angeles: Demand fair; trend steady; 


PRICE QUOTATIONS, MARKET TRENDS 
OF PRINCIPAL INGREDIENTS 
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NOTE: Quotations on feed ingredients 
shown in these and adjoining columns are 
wholesale prices, per ton, bulk, for prompt 
delivery, unless otherwise noted. They are 
the latest from 
Feedstuffs correspondents 
necessarily those in effect on date of 
publication. The prices represent fair 
average trading values and do not neces- 


available 
and are not 


quotations 


sarily represent extreme low or high levels 
at which individual sales might have oc- 
curred. A descriptive summary of supply 
and demand factors prevalent in the feed 
market appears on page 2. 





supply adequate; standard rolled $2.83 cwt.; 
standard ground $2.83 cwt., both sacked. 
Baltimore: Demand and supply fair; 
trend steady; $46.50, sacked. 
Chicago: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply ample; $36, sacked. 


Seattle: Demand fair; trend weak; sup- 
ply good; $44, truck lots. 
BENTONITE (SODIUM) 
Cincinnati: Demand steady; supply ade- 


quate; f.o.b. Cincinnati, minimum 30 ton 
carlots: 80 granular $31.50, less than car- 
lots $40; 200 mesh fine $31, less than car- 
lots $40. 

Denver: Demand small; trend steady; 
supply ample; $24.50, f.0.b. 

Chicago: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply ample; f.o.b. Wyoming and South 
Dakota shipping points: 200 mesh $14 and 


net $13.75; fine granular (80 to 100 mesh) 
$14.25 and net $14; granular, 30 mesh $16.50 
and net $16.25. 


BLOOD FLOUR 
Louisville: Demand dull; trend very weak; 
supply good; $75@80, sacked. 


BLOOD MEAL 

Louisville: Demand very slow; trend very 
weak; supply good; $75@80, sacked. 

Portland: Demand slow; trend steady; 
supply ample; $110, sacked. 

Ogden: Supply ample; $90 ton in 100 Ib. 
bags, f.o.b. Ogden. 

Omaha: Demand good; trend strong; sup- 
ply fair: 80% $95, sacked, Omahe- 

San Francisco: Demand and supply fair; 
$5.40 a unit of ammonia, sacked. 

New Orleans: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply ample; $82.50@87.50, sacked. 

Los Angeles: Demand slower; trend easi- 
er; supply ample; $6.55 a unit of ammonia, 
sacked. 

Chicago: Demand quiet: trend firm; sup- 
ply fair; 80% protein $120, sacked. 


BONE MEAL (STEAMED) 

Ft. Worth: Demand fair; supply light; 
$100, sacked, f.o.b. Ft. Worth, local manu- 
facture. 

Portland: 
trend unchanged; 

Boston: Demand 
$100. 

Louisville: 
supply ample; 


Demand fair: supply ample: 
$95@97.50, sacked. 
slow; supply ample; 
Demand slow; trend weak; 
$80@85, sacked. 

Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply good; $90, sacked, Cincinnati. 

San Francisco: Demand good; supply am- 


ple: $75, sacked. 

New Orleans: Demand slow: supply am- 
ple; trend steady; $82.50@87.50, sacked. 

Denver: Demand seasonally slow; trend 
steady; supply ample; $110. 

Los Angeles: Demand slow: trend un- 


changed; supply adequate; imported $79.75, 


20 ton lots, sacked. 

Baffalo: Demand fair: trend easier; sup- 
ply ample: $105, sacked 

Chicago: Demand and supply fair; trend 
steady: $75@80, sacked 

Seattle: Demand good; trend firm: sup- 


ply limited; $92, f.o.b. car Seattle, sacked. 
BREWERS DRIED GRAINS 


Boston: Demand active; supply tight: 
26, $42@43.50. 

Cincinnati: Demand poor; trend steady: 
supply adequate: $38. 

Louisville: Demand very dull: supply 


good: trend weak; $43, sacked, down $2 
Milwaukee: Demand and supply fair; 
trend firm: $33@33.50 bulk, $40.50 sacked 
Ft. Worth: Demand slow; supply suffi- 
cient: 26% protein $41.80 
San Francisco: Demand fair; supply am- 
ple: $54, sacked. 
unm Demand and supply fair: 
10.50 
New Orleans: Demand fair; trend easy; 
supply good; $45@46, sacked. 
Baffalo: Demand and supply fair: 
steady to higher: $42. bulk, Boston 
Chicago: Demand fair; trend higher: sup- 
ply ample: 26% protein $30@32. 


trend 


Leos Angeles: Demand slow: trend un- 
changed: supply adequate: $49.50 
St. Louis: Demand fair; trend steady; 


supply ample; $34 


BREWERS DRIED YEAST 
Louisville: Demand nil; trend weak; sup- 
ply good: 1%¢@ Ib.. sacked. 
Omeha: 19%¢ Ib 
Portland: Demand limited; supply am- 
ple; trend steady; 11@12¢ Ib. 








supply steady; 


and 


Boston: Demand 
1l¢ Ib, 

Cincinnati: Carlots 11¢ I1b.; 5 ton 
11¢ Ib.; ton lots 11%¢ Ib., all sacked. 
San Francisco: Demand fair; supply good; 


lots 


10¢ Ib., sacked. 

Buffalo: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply ample; $9.35 cwt. 

Denver: Demand light; trend steady; 
supply ample; 9¢ Ib., Golden, Colo, 

Pittsburgh: Carlots 10¢ Ib.; 5 ton lots 
1l¢ Ib.; ton lots 11%¢ Ib., all sacked. 

New Orleans: Carlots 10¢ Ib.; 5 ton lots 
11¢ lb.; ton lots 11%¢ Ib., all sacked. 

Chicago: Demand fair; trend steady; 


supply ample; 9% @10¢ Ib., carlots, sacked; 
9% @12%¢ Ib., Le.l. 

New York: Carlots 9%¢ Ib.; 10 ton lots 
10¢ 1b.; 5 ton lots 10%¢ Ib.; ton lots 11¢ 
lb., all sacked, f.0.b. New Jersey. 

Milwaukee: Demand fair; trend steady; 


supply ample; 10% @12%¢ Ib., ton lots, 
sacked. 

St. Louis: Demand fair; trend firm; sup- 
ply ample; 9%@10¢ Iib., carlots, sacked; 
10%¢ Ib., ton lots; 11%¢ Ib., less than 
ton lots. 

Los Angeles: Demand slow; trend un- 
changed; supply adequate; 10¢ Ib., 5 ton 
lots; 11¢ Ib., 1 ton lots; 12¢ Ib., less than 


ton lots; all sacked. 
Seattle: Demand slow; trend steady; sup- 
ply ample; $12 cwt., sacked. 


BUTTERMILK (CONDENSED) 
Louisville: Demand dull; trend steady; 
supply nil; $4.25 ecwt. in paper drums. 
San Francisco: Demand fair; supply good; 
$5 cwt., drums. 


Boston: Demand and supply steady; 
4%¢ Ib. 
Ogden: Supply good; $4.40 cwt., drum. 


Philadelphia: Demand slow; supply fair; 
$4.25 cwt. 

Los Angeles: Demand slow: trend un- 
changed; supply adequate: 5%¢ Ib., 100 Ib. 
lots; 4%¢ Ib., 500 Ib. lots; both in barrels. 

New Orleans: Demand slow; trend un- 
changed; supply fair; $4.25@4.30 cwt., in 
drums. 

Chicago: Demand quiet; trend steady; 
supply ample; 500 lb. barrels $3.75 cwt. 


CALCITE CRYSTALS AND FLOUR 
(All prices net, sacked, including 
freight) 

New York: Crystals $16.28, flour $10.28. 

Buffalo: Crystals $17.11, flour $11.11, 

Toledo: Crystals $18.96, flour $12.96. 

Boston: Crystals $17.63, flour $11.63. 

Lime Crest, N.J.: Crystals $11.50, flour 
$5.50. 

CALCIUM CARBONATE 

Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; $7@7.50 cwt. 

Chicago: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply ample; fine grind, plain, 100 Ib. bags 
$9.54; bulk, In hopper cars $7.54; bulk, in 
boxcars $8.04; granular grind $1 premium. 

Minneapolis: Fine grind, 60 Ib. bags, 
$12.75; 100 Ib. bags, $12; bulk, boxcar, 
$10.50; bulk, hopper, $10; coarse grind $1 
premium. delivered Minneapolis. 

Los Angeles: Demand slow; trend un- 
changed; supply adequate; flour $10.15, 20 
ton cars; meal $11.15, 20 ton cars, both 
sacked. 

Seattle: Demand and trend steady; 
ply good; $14, ex-warehouse, sacked. 


CHARCOAL 
San Francisco: Demand steady; 


sup- 


supply 


ample; $141, sacked. 

Boston: Demand and supply light; gran- 
ular No. 6 $110. 

Los Angeles: Demand slow; trend un- 


changed; supply adequate; hardwood poul- 


try: $156, less than ton lots; $144.40, ton 
lots; both sacked. 
Chicage: Demand fair; trend firm; sup- 


ply fair; 50 lb. multiwalls $110. 


COCONUT OIL MEAL 
Portland: Demand slow; supply adequate; 


trend unchanged; $77, sacked. 

San Francisco: Demand good; supply 
tight; solvent $67.50, expeller $70. 

Los Angeles: Demand slow; trend un- 
changed; supply ample; copra cake $73@ 
74, June-July. 

Seattle: Demand fair; trend easy; sup- 


ply ample; 

car Seattle. 
COD LIVER OIL (FORTIFIED) 

Boston: Demand fair; supply ample; 300 


solvent type $78, sacked, f.o.b. 


D, 3,000 A 22¢ Ib.; 600 D, 2,250 A 20%; 
300 D, 2,250 A 20¢; 600 D, 1,500 A 19¢; 
300 D, 1,500 A 18%¢ 


CONDENSED FISH SOLUBLES 

Sete Demand slow; supply plentiful; 
2¢ Ib. 

New Orleans: Demand light; trend easy; 
supply fair; $35@40, f.0.b. Gulf. 

Denver: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply ample; 3¢ Ib. 

Los Angeles: Demand slow; 
changed; supply ample; 2%¢ 1 


CORN GLUTEN FEED AND MEAL 
(All quotations for all cities are bulk 
basis, sacked basis $5 more) 
Minneapolis: Feed $41.60, meal $66.60. 

Atlanta: Feed $45, meal $70. 
Birmingham: Feed $43.60, meal $68.60. 
Boston: Feed $46.50, meal $71.50. 
Chicago: Feed $35, meal $60. 
Cleveland: Feed $42.90, meal $67.90. 
Denver: Feed $45.20, meal $70.20. 

Ft. Worth: Feed $43.70, meal $68.70. 
Indianapolis: Feed $40.20, meal $65.20. 
Kansas City: Feed $35, meal $60. 
Louisville: Feed $42.60, meal $66.60. 
New Orleans: Feed $44.90, meal $69.90. 
New York: Feed $46.10, meal $71.10. 


trend un- 
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Norfolk: Feed 


$45.50, meal 
St. Louis: Feed $35, meal $60. 


CORN OIL MEAL 
Louisville: Demand nil; trend weak sup 


70.50 


on sacked } 


ply light; $51.45 asked, . 
considerably jess. 


probably can be bought 


Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steaqy 
supply adequate; $41. P 
Seattle: Demand good; trend teady; 


supply ample; $57.50 carlots. 


COTTONSEED OIL MEAL 
Boston: Demand fair; supply short: $73.59 
sacked. ‘ 
Philadelphia: Demand slow; supply ir 
° : 


Louisville: Demand dull; supply no: 
old 


trend steady; new or process $63 
sacked. 

San Francisco: Demand good; supply 
tight; 41% $68; 44% $68.50. 

Wichita: Demand fair; supply ample 
41% old process $69, sacked. 

Ogden: Supply good; 41% $70@72 

Memphis: Demand fair; trend steady: 
supply light; prime 41% protein, old proc- 
ess $54; new process, 41% solvent, none 
available. 

Ft. Worth: Demand very slow for mea! 
good for hulls; supply sufficient on me 
light on hulls; 41% old process $60@ 


f.o.b. mills, Ft. Worth; carlots, solvent, 2? 

fat added $56@57, delivered Ft. Wort 

pellets $2 additional; hulls $26@28 
Omaha: Demand slow; trend strong; sup- 


ply tight; 41% solvent $62.70, delivered 
Omaha. 

Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend stead 
supply adequate; $61.60. 

Portland: Demand fair; trend easy; sup 


ply adequate; $71.50@72.50. 

Kansas City: Demand slow; trend steady 
to easier; supply adequate; 41% old proc- 
ess $53.50@54, Memphis. 

Denver: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply ample; $59.50@60 cwt., truck. 

Atlanta: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply limited; 41% $59, Georgia and Alabama; 
$54.50, Mississippi and Tennessee producing 
mills. 

Los Angeles: Demand fair; 
changed; supply ample; $68. 

New Orleans: Demand slow; trend easy; 
supply normal; $62.50@63, sacked. 

St. Louis: Demand slow; trend steady; 
supply limited; solvent $62. 

Buffalo: Demand fair to poor; 
steady; supply adequate; $73.50, 
Boston. 

Chicago: Demand some better; trend high 


trend un- 


trend 


sacked, 


er; supply fair; Memphis basis, hydraulic 

54. 

Seattle: Demand good; trend steady; 
supply ample; $75, f.o.b. car Seattle. 

D ACTIVATED ANIMAL STEROL 
(POWDERED) 

Kansas City: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply ample; 1,500 ICU 9%¢ Ib.; 3,000 
ICU 11¢ Ib. 

Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady: 
supply ample; 1,500 ICU 11@12¢ Ib.; 3,000 
ICU 10¢ Ib., warehouse. 

D ACTIVATED PLANT STEROL 
(POWDERED) 


Chicago: Demand fair; supply ample; 4,- 
000,000 U.S.P. units per Ib., 15¢ Ib. in ton 
lots, less than ton lots 17¢ Ib.; 12,000,000 
units per Ib., 5 tons to a carload 28¢ Ib., 
ton lots and less 30¢ Ib. 


DEFLUORINATED PHOSPHATE 

Butte, Mont.: Minimum phosphorus 18%, 
minimum calcium 32%, maximum calcium 
36%, maximum fluorine .18%, $81 (or $4.50 
per unit of P), f.o.b. Butte, 100 Ib. multi- 
wall bags; bulk $78; truck loads of less 
than 10 tons $10 more, bagged or bulk. 

Houston: Minimum phosphorus 19%, min- 
imum calcium 32%, maximum calcium 35%, 
maximum fluorine .19% $74.35 net ton, f.o.b. 
Houston, 100 Ib. multiwall bags; $71.35, 
bulk. 

Coronet, Fla.: Minimum phosphorus 18%, 
minimum calcium 31%, maximum calcium 
34%, maximum fluorine .18%; guaranteed 
uniform analysis; carload $66.25, sacked, 
100 Ib. multiwall bags, bulk $63.25; truck 
load $67, sacked, in 100 Ib. multiwall bags, 
bulk $64, f.0.b. Coronet, Fila. 

Tupelo, Miss.: Minimum phosphorus 14%, 
minimum calcium 28%, maximum fluorine 
-14% $57.07, f.0.b. Tupelo in 100 Ib. multi- 
wall bags, $54.07 bulk. 

Wales, Tenn.: Minimum phosphorus 18%, 
minimum calcium 33%, maximum 36%, 
maximum fluorine .18% $71.80 (or $3.99 per 
unit of P), f.0.b. Wales in 100 Ib. multiwall 
bags, $3 less in bulk. 

Cincinnati: 18% phosphorus $81.02; 14% 
phosphorus $71.03, f.o.b. Cincinnati. 


DICALCIUM PHOSPHATE 
Trenton, Mich.: 18%% P $83, bulk, box- 


car/hopper car; $86, bagged, in carloads 
or truck loads; $96, bagged, in less than 
carload lots; 21% P, $94.65, bulk, box- 


car/hopper car; $97.64, bagged, in carloads 
or truck loads; $107.65, bagged, less than 
carload; all prices f.o.b. Trenton, freight 
equalized with nearest producing point. 

Chicago: Bulk 18.5% phosphorus, carlots 
or trucks $83; 20,000 Ib. or more $86 net 
ton in 100 Ib. papers; less than 20,000 Ib. 
$96, basis Chicago Heights, lll., or Nash- 
ville, Tenn.; 21% phosphorus, carlots or 
trucks, bulk $94.65; 20,000 lb. or more, per 
net ton in 100 Ib. papers, $97.65 and less 
than 20,000 Ib., $107.65, basis Chicago 
Heights, Ill, or Nashville, Tenn. 

Bonnie, Fla.: Minimum phosphorus 18% %, 
granular, $86 (or $4.65 unit of P), freight 
equalized from nearest producing point, 
carload basis; bulk carloads $3 less; in 
truck loads of less than 10 tons, $10 more. 
Western slope prices, for delivery at estab- 
lished railroad stations and by truck at 
regular feed mixing plants; California, Ari- 
zona, Nevada and Utah, $99.90; Washing- 
ton, Oregon, Montana and Idaho, $107.15; 
bulk carloads $3 less; truck loads less than 
10 tons, $10 more, 

Columbia, Tenn.: Minimum phosphorus 
18%%, minimum calcium 24% $86, f.0.b. 
Columbia, in 100 Ib. multiwall bags; freight 
equalized with nearest producing point, car- 
load basis; bulk $3 ton less. 

Texas City, Texas: Minimum phosphorus 
18.5%, minimum calcium 20%, maximum 
calcium 23%, maximum fluorine .12%; car- 
load and truck load $80.50, sacked, in 100- 
> multiwall bags, bulk $77.50, f.0.b. Texas 

ity. 

Denver: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply ample; $93.50, truck loads, delivered. 

Cincinnati: 18%% phosphorus $92.15, 
f.o.b. Cincinnati. 


DISTILLERS DRIED GRAINS 
Boston: Demand active; supply tight: 
light $55, dark $66. 
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4 Louisville: Quotations for June—bourbon 
) grains: light $46, dark $48, solubles $73, 
4 all sacked. 


Cincinnati: Demand poor; trend steady; 
> supply adequate; $51.50. 
. Philadelphia: Demand slow; supply light; 
dark $55. 

San Francisco: Demand fair; supply am- 
ple; solubles $79, sacked. 
Buffalo: Demand fair to good; trend 
steady; supply fair to poor; $54.50, Boston. 
: Seattle: Demand fair; trend firm; sup- 
f ply limited; $69, delivered truck lots, sacked. 


DRIED BEET PULP 

Ogden: Supply ample; $41@46. 
Milwaukee: Demand good; trend strong; 
supply limited; plain $68, molasses $68, 
both Chicago. 
ly ; Portland: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; $51.60, sacked 

Boston: Demand active; supply scarce; 
76, sacked. 

San Francisco: Demand good; supply fair; 
39.80. 

Angeles: Demand steady; trend un- 
changed; supply ample; $43.30@43.50. 
Denver: Demand slow; trend steady; sup- 
ply scarce; $75, f.o.b., sacked. 

Atlanta: Demand fair; no offering; no 
quotations. 

New Orleans: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; $53@54, papers. 

Buffalo: Demand fair; trend steady to 
higher; supply poor; $75.50, sacked, Boston. 
Seattle: Demand good; trend firm; sup- 
ply limited; $52, delivered carlots, sacked 


DRIED BUTTERMILK 
Louisville: Demand slow; trend steady; 
supply ample; 12%@13¢ Ib., sacked. 
ly Boston: Demand steady; supply short; 
14¢ Ib. 
Milwaukee: Demand fair; trend firm; 
supply limited; $13@13.50 cwt. 
Ogden: Supply good; $17.25 cwt., bulk. 
)- San Francisco: Demand fair; supply am- 
L; ‘ ple; 13%¢ Ib., sacked. 
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g Buffalo: Demand fair; trend steady; sup 
ply ample; $12.75 ecwt. 
\- a New Orleans: Demand fair; trend steady; 
> supply ample; $12.50@13, sacked 
| Los Angeles: Demand slow; trend un- 


changed; supply adequate; 13%¢ 1b., sacked. 

Chicago: Demand quiet; trend firm; sup- 

ply adequate; medium acid $11.70@12 cwt., 

a sweet cream $11.70@12 cwt., both sacked. 


DRIED CITRUS PULP 
Boston: Demand slow; supply adequate; 
‘ 5 $42.50, f.o.b. Florida points. 
; San Francisco: Demand and supply fair; 
4 meal $46, sacked. 

New Orleans: Demand fair; trend easy; 
supply ample; $34.50@36, f.o.b. Florida 
points, 

Los Angeles: Demand slow; trend un- 
changed; supply ample; orange pulp $38, 


0 lemon pulp $36. 

‘ Atlanta: Demand good; trend strong; 
, 5 supply limited; $42.50@45, sacked, f.o.b. 
0 Florida producing plants; meal, demand 


d, trend steady, no offerings, $35@ 
37.50, sacked, f.o.b. Florida producing plants. 
4 Buffalo: Too scarce to quote. 








- ‘ DRIED SKIM MILK 
; Boston: Demand good; supply scarce; 
12%¢ Ib. 
: Ogden: Supply ample; $15.15, 100 Ib. 
drum, 


Milwaukee: Demand fair; supply limited; 
i trend firm; $14.50 cwt. 

y Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; 12@13¢ Ib., sacked. 

Portland: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply ample; 13¢ Ib. 

Louisville: Demand slow; trend steady; 
supply light; 12%@13¢ Ib., sacked. 

Philadelphia: Demand slow; supply fair; 
$13 ewt. 

San Francisco: Demand and supply fair; 
14%¢ Ib., sacked. 

Buffalo: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply ample; spray $12.85 cwt. 

Minneapolis: Demand fair; supply ade- 
quate; trend steady to lower; $12.50@ 
12.75 ecwt. 

Los Angeles: Demand slow; trend un- 
changed; supply #dequate; 15¢ Ib., less than 
ton lots; 14\%¢ Ib., ton lots, both sacked. 

New Orleans: Demand slow; supply nor- 
mal; trend steady; $12.50@13 cwt., sacked. 

Chicago: Demand slow; trend steady; 
supply fair; $11.25@11.75 cwt., sacked. 


DRIED WHEY 

Boston: Demand fair; supply good; 
5%¢ Ib. 

Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; $5.75 cwt., sacked. 

Kansas City: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; regular or partially de- 
lactosed $5.75 cwt., sacked. 

Portland: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply good; $6.10 cwt., sacked. 

Ft. Worth: Demand fair; supply ade- 
quate; carlots, standard $5.75, sacked, de-_ 
livered Ft. Worth; ton lots $6, f.o.b. ware- 
house Ft. Worth. 

Louisville: Demand slow; trend steady; 
supply normal; 6@6%¢ Ib., sacked. 


ewes 
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a Ogden: supply ample; $7 cwt., sacked. 
Philadelphia: Demand slow; supply fair; 
$6.25 cwt. 


San Francisco: Demand steady; supply 
good; $5.57 cwt., sacked. 

Denver: Demand good; trend steady; 
supply plentiful; $6.20 cwt. 

Minneapolis: Demand fair; supply ample; 
no change from last week, $5.45 cwt. 
New Orleans: Demand fair; trend easy; 
supply ample; $6@6.50 cwt., sacked. 

Los Angeles: Demand slow; trend un- 
changed; supply adequate; $5.68 cwt., car- 
loads; $5.75 cwt., lLe.l, both sacked. 


q Chicago: Demand quiet; trend steady; 

4 supply fair; $5.25 cwt., sacked. 

q Seattle: Demand and trend steady; sup- 
ply good; $6.25 cwt., ex-warehouse, I.c.1. 

: FEATHER MEAL (HYDROLYZED) 


Ft. Worth: Demand good; supply suffi- 
cient; 85-87% protein $72.50, sacked, f.o.b. 
trucks north Texas plants. 

: Boston: Demand good; supply adequate; 
$69, f.0.b. shipping points. 

ta: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply ample; $74, f.0.b. Alabama and Georgia 
’ processing plants. 
1 Salisbury, Md.: Demand spotty; excess 
supply; $72. 

FISH MEAL 

Boston: Demand cautious; supply plenti- 
ful; menhaden 60% $95, f.0.b. Gloucester. 

Ogden: Supply good; $1.70 a unit, f.o.b. 
Coast; 65% $115@117. 

Ft. Worth: Demand fair; supply suffi- 
client; sacked: 65% protein Peruvian $102; 
60% protein menhaden $102, delivered Ft. 
Worth. 











Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; $132. 

Louisville: Demand slow; trend steady; 
supply normal; $125@130, sacked 

Omaha: Demand good; trend strong; 
supply ample; 60% menhaden $120, f.o.b. 
Omaha, 

Milwaukee: Demand limited; trend un- 
changed; supply adequate; 60% $118, 
sacked, Chicago. 

Portland: Demand good; trend steady; 
supply adequate; $1.65 a protein unit, 
sacked. 

San Francisco: Demand slow; supply am- 
ple; $1.60 a unit of protein 

Los Angeles: Demand steady; trend un- 
changed; supply limited; local production, 
60% protein $1.60@1.62% a unit, sacked. 

Atlanta: Demand good; tren steady; 
supply ample; 60% menhaden $92.50@100, 
sacked, f.o.b. Atlantic and Gulf ports. 

Baffalo: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply ample; 60% protein menhaden 110 
bulk, $115 sacked. 

Minneapolis: Gulf menhaden steady at 
$113, sacked, truck lots, Minneapolis; 70% 
herring steady at $1.55 a unit, f.o.b. West 
Coast, immediate shipment; Alaskan her- 
ring up 2¢ unit to $1.52, July-September, 
subject to production, f.0.b. West Coast; 
West Coast 60% blended off $1 at $122, 
sacked, delivered Minneapolis. 

Denver: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply ample; $1.50 a unit protein, f.o.b. West 
Coast, for 70% herring. 

New Orleans: Demand dull; trend easy; 
supply normal; menhaden, 60% $95@100, 
sacked; scrap $92@93, sacked, f.o.b. Gulf. 

Chicago: Demand quiet; trend steady to 
easy; supply liberal; menhaden, East Coast 
$95@98, Gulf $95@98; menhaden scrap, East 
Coast $91@94, Gulf $91@94; Canadian her- 
ring meal $1.50 a unit of protein. 

Seattle: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply good; $1.60 a unit protein, ex-dock 
Seattle (Alaskan production). 


HAY 

Wichita: Demand low; supply sufficient; 
prairie $30@32; old alfalfa $25@30; new 
crop alfalfa, quality improving, $17, baled 

Cincinnati: Demand poor; trend steady; 
supply adequate; No. 1 timothy $25; red 
clover $28; mixed timothy and clover $28; 
wheat or oat straw $18@20; alfalfa, none 
available. 

Louisville: Demand very slow; trend 
steady; supply normal; local hay, any 
variety, No. 1 $30@32, No. 2 $28@30; straw, 
any variety $20@22; straw very scarce; 
dealers bringing it in from Ohio and other 
areas; new local straw due in ten days 
or two weeks; barley and oat straw about 
to roll, wheat soon. 

Portland: Demand active; trend steady; 
supply ample; $32, baled, Portland-Seattle 

Ft. Worth: Demand fair for alfalfa, prac- 
tically nil for others; supply sufficient; 
carlots, baled, No. 1 alfalfa $42@44, No. 2 
$40@42; No. 2 prairie, nominal $30@32; 
No. 2 Johnson grass, nominal $28@30, de 
livered Texas common points 

Ogden: Supply good; first crop harvest 
completed in good shape; $23 ton in the 
barn, 

Boston: Demand and supply seasonably 
steady; old crop No. 2 timothy $40@43. 

Philadelphia: Demand slow; supply light; 
$24@2 

Los yo Ample supplies with slow 
demand; U.S. No. 1 $34@36; U.S. No. 2, 
leafy $32@33; U.S. No. 2 green $33@34; 
U.S. No. 2 $30@31. 

Seattle: Demand good; trend steady; sup- 
ply fair; alfalfa, U.S. No. 2 green, new 
crop $34, delivered truck lots, baled 











HOMINY FEED 

Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; $39.50. 

Louisville: Demand slow; trend stronger; 
supply light; $46.50. 

Milwaukee: Demand and supply fair; 
trend unchanged; $42 sacked, $37 bulk, Chi- 
cago. 

Boston: Demand and supply steady; 
$46.50. 

Memphis: Demand poor; trend steady; 
supply ample; white $42.70, yellow $42.70. 

Seattle: Demand fair; trend firm; sup- 
ply good; $54, delivered carlots. 

St. Louis: Demand slow; trend easy; 
supply ample; yellow $38. 

New Orleans: Demand fair; trend easy; 
supply ample; $46.50@47, sacked 

Kansas City: Demand slow; trend weak- 
er; supply ample; white or yellow $33@ 
33.50. 

Baffalo: Demand and supply fair; trend 
steady to higher; $47.50, bulk, Boston. 

Chicago: Demand fair; trend higher; sup- 
ply moderate; $38. 


LINSEED OIL MEAL 

Portland: Demand slow; trend steady; 
supply ample; $84.25@88, sacked. 

Cincinnati: Demand poor; trend steady; 
supply adequate; new process $53.50; old 
process $61.50, Minneapolis. 

Louisville: Demand slow; trend easy; sup- 
ply light; old process $79.50, new process 
$71.50, both sacked. 

Wichita: Demand fair; supply sufficient; 
34% $78, sacked. 

Philadelphia: Demand slow; supply fair; 
34% $71. 

Omaha: Demand slow; trend steady; sup- 
ply tight; 34% solvent $58.50, bulk; 32% 
old process $67.30, Omaha basis. 

Milwaukee: Demand limited; trend weak- 
er; supply fair; expeller $72, solvent $62.50, 
both Chicago. 

Boston: Demand slow; supply ample; 
$70 @71. 

Ft. Worth: Demand slow; supply suffi- 
cient; 34% protein, solvent $69, rail. 

San Francisco: Demand fair; supply am- 
ple; $74. 

Seattle: Demand fair; trend firm; sup- 
ply limited; 31% protein (California) $93, 
delivered carloads, sacked. 

Minneapolis: Production lighter, but not 
enough to help the market; solvent down 
another 50¢ from week ago to $52.50, ex- 
peller also down 50¢ to $60.50 

New Orleans: Demand slow; trend easy; 
supply ample; $74.50 bulk, $79@80 sacked. 

Denver: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply ample; $71.80, sacked. 

Los Angeles: Demand slow; trend un- 
changed; supply adequate; local produc- 
tion, 31% protein $78. 

Kansas City: Demand limited; supply ade- 
quate; trend steady; solvent process $52.50 
@53; old process $60@61, Minneapolis. 

Chicago: Demand and supply fair; trend 
easier; Minneapolis basis: solvent $53, ex- 
peller $61. 

LIVER & GLANDULAR MEAL 


Omaha: Demand and trend fair; supply 
ample; 65% $175, sacked, Omaha. 
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MALT SPROUTS supply adequate; $44@45, sacked 
namie 1 n 650 Ib 
Milwaukee: Demand good; supply fair: : ayy ~ = $113 : din 
trend unchanged; $27.50 bulk; odd weights bloc ks se - Oats . . re ‘ 
$34.50, even weights $38@3 b. hita: Le : sul 1 : I 
Boston: Demand and supply limited; $48, —eo 
sacked 100 ib. bags 39 ae 
Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; _ San Francisco: Der —_ ar 
supply adequate; No. 1 $35 a on ~ st Bee : mt FR od BM 
New Orleans: Demand fair; trend easy; Bente oo . : ; 
supply ample; $40.50@42, sacked ay See, Seen pect elton ge 
Chicago: Demand and supply fair; trend sacked os oe. aa $8 
firm; 8.50 —— . 
= $28.5 Sioux City I mir t 8 
MEAT AND BONE MEAL phosphorus $ ! : e} 
Cincinnati: Demand good; trend steady miner blo $4 each 
supply fair; 50 meat and me scraps MOLASSES 
$71, Cincinnati : 
Louisville: Den | pply rood . t. w orth: . 
trend steady ) cked am — Ween n ; 
Omaha: Demand supply “i; trend neat tem agp : . 
good; $75, bulk ae 
Boston: Demand and supply stead $1.10 ; Boston: De ety ; ; id¢ 
a protein unit; converted, 50 $ 1 ouisville I : ! t i 
Portland: Demand fair; trend teady; on a - . — 
supply adequate $82.50, sacked “poe 4 ( f F 
Ogden: Supply ample; 50 protein, $75 ae . 
sacked . oa pati 
Wichita: Demand fair; supply inade “ , . : 
quate; 50 $85, sacked, f.0.b. plant Rn ‘ I y mi 
Ft. Worth: Demand fair upply uff a Os . ‘ ” . 
cient; meat and bone, 50% $72 bulk, $7 : ne 
s . D ~~ mic 
.cked, f.0.b. Ft. Worth aan oars . Dichmena 
San Francisco: Demand fair; supply am Memphis Th “arr ‘ 
ple; $1.55 a ur f ~a . 
Seattle: Den end firt sup =f .b Ni w $ 
ply ample; ex-warehous¢ ivered Memr 
sacked , . . 
Denver: Demand fair; trend steady; sup p “Seatac! $19 hee of ‘ . - 
ply ample: $68 lots & , , : 
Kansas City: nand fair; trend steady; Atlanta , nd a t ' T 
supply fairly t 50 $70 supply If ted t $ 1 f 
St. Paul: Market steady at $73@78 mete 5 . at , 
New Orleans: Demand slow; trend easy K sis 4 ity: Demand oe @ ' , 
supply ample: $80@85, sacked suppl ’ mr  ' 
Los Angeles: Demand good; trend steady; New *.. am 
supply limited: 50 protein $1.65 a unit rw Orleans. , 
St. Louis: Demand fair; trend teady; trend stead : 
supply ample; N : 7 
ew Orlean ve 1 fa end stead 
Buffalo: Dem fair; trend steady; sup supp! oe : 
ply ample 5( meat scraps $70 bulk trucl e000 " : 
$75 “ke 4 oom . 
4 sack 1 Denver: D nd f t 1 at | 
Chicago: Demand fair trend t 1y p! ample: 8%¢ Areas : 
supply adequate 50¢ protein $75 @s80 ton. Der ; ; 
sacked 
a Los Angeles I 1 
MILLFEED tead UDI $19 
Minneapolis: Movement and interest licht rs; $19 f.o.t 
on both bran and middlings, both off $1@ St. Louis 
1.50 from last week: red dog demand com supply ample 8 o 
paratively good, market firm and up 50¢ leans 
bran $33.50@34, sacked; middlin $34.50G Buffalo: Der ! 
35, sacked, and red dow $44.50 supply good l4¢ 5 f.o.1 Alt 
Kansas City: Demand fair; trend steady 
1 sacked bran $21 @31 ’ OAT PRODUCTS 
35.50 bulk bran $28 728.50 Ft Worth 1 ‘ y ‘ 
50@32, middlings $29@29 50 | ole nt; oat 1 f $47.70, + nd $ 
Demand slow for bran, fair for ket now 
ly adequate: basis Kar City Re ae . , 
= . ay a ae pston: D ! ‘ pT t 
75@33.25 shorts $35 P35.75 white pulverized $59, « ea "4 md oat 





bran declined $1.50 nd shorts | 











pared with the preceding weel t ‘ " 

Ft. Worth: Demand fair; supply suff sat . $4 
cient; bran, bulk $38, burlaps $41.50; gray 
shorts, bulk $41, burlaps $44.50; bulk mid Louisville: Demand slow: trend easy: sup 
dlings $40, delivered Texas common points ply norma re na $ YY 1 $85 ag 
bran nd shorts 50¢ lower middlings $1 feeding $8 is od 
higher compared with previou we $68.80, all « ed 

Chicago: Neither bran nor m a Phils adelphis ’ I ed white demand 
showed much net change, but red dog ad- slow upply fair $51.50 ' eat lemand 
vanced $191.50 ton, with offerings of this slo ipI . ht $31.80: Canadian 
feed on the light side; lighter feeds in 
clined to show nervous undertone per ton 
carlots bran $34 middling $35.50 red 





dog $45 | 
St. Louis: Sacked bran $36.5 orts | " ” 
$40.50; bulk bran $33, middling 
l rong 


Omaha: Demand fair; tren 





} ight: sacked bra 33.50 ray shorts 
$36 a hs naw B.. mR, pg si en's 46-48 pound recleaned short oats 
Cincinnati: Demand poor trend lower containing a large percentage of 





supply adequate; bran 4 middling $42 groats. 
New Orleans: Demand good: trend easy; 











supply ample; sacked, bran $46@ Ideal for poultry feed, grinding or 

shorts f18OU8 76; bulk. bran, $420. hulling. Low in fibre, high in protein 
Memphis: Demand poor to good; trend About 12 over Minneapolis July f.o.b. 

endiy; suaety sangte; wien t bran one 70 in bulk, at present 

segely geek, boum 4.00, algae teed Sar Write or Call 


shorts $48.10, all sacked 


Boston: Demand cautious; supply plentt! 
ful; bran $41.50, middlings $46.50 FE 5-3305 
Buffalo: Bought only when needed; in 


ventories low no real aggressive nearby MINNEAPOLIS 


supplies available, which tended to make 

market work sideways middlings even 

to within $1 on all markets, bran $41@5 FOR SAMPLE & PRICE, F.O.B. OR 
below the West: sacked differential on DELIVERED, BULK OR BAGGED 
bran and middlings held steady at $5; bulk 


bulk bran 2@ 


and sacked bran and middlings ended un . 
ch anged red dog unchanged to up $1; M J Pritchard Inc 
. | » 15: , $22@ 32.50, . . ’ . 








237.50 Ik middlings $37@ 
37.5 bul Me red dog $46 Elevator ot 41st Ave. North & Washington 
249.50, sacked "$5 0.50@53.5 . . . 
Philadelphia: Demand sp« otty trend un Minneapolis, Minn. 
settled; supply fair bran $42 tandard 
midds. $46, red dog $54 ON SOO LINE RAILROAD 
Seattle: Demand fair; trend weak; sup 
ply ample $36, delivered common transit 





points, carlots 

Portland: Demand slow; trend weak; sup For DEHYDRATED ALFALFA < 
ply ample; %$37@3 

Ogden: Supply good; to Utah and Idah 
red bran and mill run $34, middlings $39 
to Denver red bran and mill run $41 
middlings $46; to California: red bran and 
mill run $41.50, middlings $46.50 f.o.b 


San Francisco and Los Angeles 59 
Denver: Demand slow; trend easier: sup 
ply ample: shorts $38.75, bran $34.75, mill 


run $36.75 
San Francisco: Demand slow; supply am 
ple; milifeed $45, red bran $50 GREENULES 
Los Angeles: Standard mill run $42 
poor demand, weaker trend, ample supplies <— 
red bran $45@46, slower demand, weaker | S&TTER DISPERSION! S— -_ 
trend, ample supplies DUST-FREE! FREER FLOWING! 
MINERAL FEED MORE UNIFORMI 
Ft. Worth: Demand fair; supply ade 
quate; all-purpose granules $90, block $70; 
mineral phosphorus 6% granules $106, block 
$113; cattle-sheep mineral 7% phosphorus TRADE 
granules $100, block $107; hog mineral Fremont, Nebr. « Phone Park 1-7000 ARK 
phosphorus 3%% granules $87, phosphorus Guntersville, Alcbama « Phone JUstice 2-3156 
2% $77 (all in 60 Ib. paper bags) 
Portiand: Demand good; trend steady; 


FISH MEAL + FEED INGREDIENTS | 


Pt COrtiand MEAT MEAL @ BLOOD MEAL 
aarag POULTRY BY-PRODUCTS MEAL 


Cable Address—Animalfeed FEATHER MEAL @ FEED GRAINS 
MARINE & ANIMAL BY-PRODUCTS CORP. 
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oat feed, demand slow, supply very light 
$36.50, sacked, nominal. 

Memphis: Demand poor; trend weaker; 
supply ample; 3%%@ protein, reground oat 
feed $30.75, bulk. 

Seattle: Demand good; trend firm; sup- 
ply fair; 38 Ib. or better $58, delivered, 
truck lots 

Minneapolis: Market steady; feeding 
rolled $82, sacked; feeding oatmeal $68, 
sacked; pulverized $46.50; crimped $62, 
sacked; reground oat feed $24, sacked. 

Les Angeles: Demand siow; trend un- 
changed; supply adequate; local produc- 
tion, pulverized $63, sacked 

Chicago: Demand improved slightly; trend 
steady to higher; supply fair; reground oat 
feed $22.50; No. 1 fine ground feeding oat- 
meal $73.50; feeding rolled oats $73.50. 


OYSTER SHELL 

Portland: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply ample; $27@35, sacked 

Boston: Demand and supply steady; in 
paper $26.05. 

Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; 80 Ib. bags $23.85; 50 Ib. 
bags $24.10; 25 Ib. bags $26.35 

Louisville: Demand good; trend steady; 
supply normal; in paper bags, 25 Ib. $25.95, 
50 Ib. $23.70, 80 Ib. $23.45 

San Francisco: Demand fair; supply am- 
ple; local $15, eastern $26, sacked 

Seattle: Demand and trend steady; sup- 
ply good; eastern $36, delivered carlots, 





New Orleans: Demand and supply good; 
trend steady; $25@26, papers. 

Leos Angeles: Demand siow; trend un- 
changed; supply ample; $15.40 

PEANUT OF MEAL 

Milwaukee: Demand and supply fair; 
trend unchanged; 26% $42 sacked, $38 bulk, 
both Chicago. 


Atlanta: Demand fair; trend steady; sup 
ply limited; 45% solvent $46; expeller proc- 
exs $49. f.0bd. Georgia and Alabama pro 
ducing mills. 


PEAT MOSS 
Portland: Demand good; trend eteady 
supply ample; $3@3.15, 5.6 cu. ft. bale. 
Besten: Demand and supply steady; car- 
lots $3.15 bale 
Philadelphia: Demand slow 
$2.94 bale, f.obd. plier. 


supply fair; 


Cincinnati: Demand and supply good; 
trend steady; truck loads $3.45 bale, f.0.b 
Cincinnati 

San Francisco: Demand and supply fair; 
$3.65 bale 


Seattle: Demand and supply good; trend 
weak; $2.65 bale, delivered truck lots 

Los Angeles: Demand steady; trend un- 
changed; supply ample; Canadian, 5.6 cu. 
ft. bales $3.65 

Chicago: Demand and supply fair; trend 
firm; standard 7% cu. ft. bale $3.50 

POULTRY BY-PRODUCTS 

Ft. Werth: Demand good; supply suffi- 
cient; 55% protein $80, sacked, f.o.b. north 
Texas plants 

BResten: Demand good; supply 
$75 

Salisbury, Md.: Demand good; supply am- 
ple; $86 

Atlanta: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply ample; meal $74, fod. Alabama and 
Georgia processing plants. 


steady; 





MANEY BROS. 
MILL & ELEV. CO. 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Distribaters in the Upper Midwest 
States for 


SMALL’S DEHYDRATED ALFALFA MEAL 








SMALL’S 
DEHYDRATED ALFALFA 


“For Feeds with a Future" 
Archer-Daniels-Midiand Co. 


Alfatfa Division 
P. ©. Box 356 « Kenses City, Mo. 











Les Angeles: Demand good; trend steady; 
supply limited; $1.45 a unit of protein, 
sacked. 


POTASSIUM IODIDE, U.S.P. 
Cincinnati: Demand good; trend steady; 
90% KI in calcium stearate or carbonate 
mixtures: 250 Ib. drums $1.35; 200 Ib. in 
100 Ib. drums $1.35; 100 Ib. drums $1.38; 
25 Ib. drums $1.41, f.0.b. Cincinnati. 
Chittenango, N.Y.: Demand good; trend 
firm; supply ample; standard biends, 90% 
KI, 10% stearate or carbonate mixture: 
100 Ib. drums $1.25% Ib.; 200 Ib and up 
$1.23% Ib., all delivered. 


RIBOFLAVIN 
Cincinnati: Trend steady; feed grade (in 
feed supplements) 4¢ gm. in less than 
ton lots im 3.36 to 16 gm./Ib. mixtures; 
3¢ in ton lots or more; freight prepaid or 
paid to destination. 


RICE BY-PRODUCTS 

Les Angeles: Demand slow: trend un- 
changed; supply adequate; California pro- 
duction, high fat content, bran $50, sacked. 

Ft. Worth: Demand fair; supply limited; 
rice bran $32@33, f.0.b. south Texas rice 
mills; hulls $5.50, sacked, f.0.b. mills. 

San Francisco: Demand good; supply am- 
ple; bran $45, polished $49, both sacked. 

Atlanta: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply limited; bran $42.50, sacked, delivered. 


SCREENINGS 

Buffalo: Demand fair; trend steady to 
lower; supply fair to good; ground, sacked 
$31.50, New York, lake and rail; unground, 
bulk $25, New York. 

Minneapolis: Canadian and domestic sup- 
plies tightening up; Canadian steady at 
$16, nearby, stronger for future at $16.50; 
domestic light material at lower end of 
ranges: lights $13@23, mediums $24@33; 
heavy material at top of range $34@43;: 
15% Canadian oil screenings $40, domestic 
$36 

Chicago: Demand fair; trend firm; sup- 
ply adequate; ground grain $27.50; Ca- 
nadian $21.25. 

Worth: Demand slow; supply suffi- 
ctent; ground mixed grain $28, nominal. 

Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady: 
supply adequate; unground grain screenings 
$20@21. 

Seattle: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply good; milo $46.20, delivered carlots. 


SORGHUMS 
Ft. Werth: Demand fair; supply suffi- 
cient; No. 2 yellow milo $2.02 cwt., delivered 
Texas common points. 
Ogden: Supply ample: milo $42@43. 
Les Angeles: Demand and trend steady; 
supply adequate; milo $2.17% cwt. 


SOFT PHOSPHATE WITH 
COLLOIDAL CLAY 


(Sacked) 
Atlanta: $20.40@20.67. 


Philadelphia: $24.32 @ 24.95. 
St. Leuis: $24.14@24.27. 


SOYBEAN OIL MEAL 

Minneapolis: Abundance of spot meal; 
sharp drop of $3@53.50 from last week to 
$44.50@45, bulk, Decatur. 

Chicage: Broader demand for 504 pro- 
tein bean meal, but no price advance; 
some increased interest In meal for more 
deferred shipment: 44% down 50¢@$1 ton: 
Decatur basis, 44% protein, unrestricted 
billing $52, eastern trunk lime $48.50; 50% 
protein, unrestricted $57.50, eastern trunk 
line $53.50. 

Atlanta: Demand fair; trend weak; sup- 
ply ample: 444 $61, delivered. 

New Orleans: Demand slow: trend easy; 
supply ample; $63@64 bulk, $68@69 sacked. 

Denver: Demand fair; trend weak; sup- 
ply ample: 44% $65. 

Les A : Demand slow; trend weak- 
er; supply ample; $73.90@74.40. 

St. Leais: Demand slow; trend easy: 
supply ample; 44% $55. 

Kansas City: Demand poor; trend weak; 
supply ample; 44% solvent process $49@ 
$0, Decatur. 

Omaha: Demand siack; supply ample: 
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IMPORTED FISH MEAL 


MINIMUM 65% & 60% PROTEIN 
FULL MEAL (FISH MEAL WITH SOLUBLES) 


DRIED FISH SOLUBLES 


100% PURE 
(Made from South African Pilchard) 


FEED INGREDIENTS 


ALBUMINA SUPPLY C0., Inc. 


82 Beaver Street 
New York 5, New York 
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trend easy; 44% $56.10, delivered Omaha. 

Milwaukee: Demand and supply fair; 
trend lower; $52, Decatur. 

Cincinnati: Demand poor; trend lower; 
supply adequate; $52@52.50, Decatur. 

Ft. Worth: Demand fair; supply suffi- 
cient; 44%  $61.60@62.60 June, $63.60@ 
64.60 July-August; 50% $68.20@69 June, 
$70.20@71 July-August. 

Louisville: Demand slow; trend easy; 
supply normal; $61.90, sacked, down $1. 

Philadelphia: Demand and supply fair; 
44% $49, Decatur. 

San Francisco: Demand fair; supply am- 


Wichita: Demand fair; supply sufficient; 
44% $64, 50% $70, sacked; 44% $61, 50% 
$67, bulk, f.0.b. Wichita. 

Portland: Demand slow; trend lower; 
supply ample; $73.90. 

Boston: Demand slow; supply ample; 
44% $48.50, 60% $53.50, both f.0.b. De- 
catur. 


Memphis: Demand fair; trend steady; 


supply ample; prime 44% solvent $54.50, 
f.0.b. Memphis. 

Ogden: Supply good; 41% protein $76@ 
77; 50% protein $81@83. 

Seattle: Demand good; trend easy; supply 
ample; $76, delivered carlots. 


TANKAGE 

Ft. Worth: Demand fair; supply tight; 
60% digester $78, sacked, Ft. Worth. 

Kansas City: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply ample; 60% digester $70. 

New Orleans: Demand slow; supply good; 
trend steady; 60% $80@82.50 bulk, $384@ 
86.50 sacked. 

St. Paul: Fairly steady market; $73@78. 

St. Louis: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply ample; $75. 

Chicago: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply ample; 60% protein $75@80, sacked. 

Cincinnati: Demand good; trend steady; 
supply ample; 60% digester $74, Cincinnati. 

Omaha: Demand and supply good; trend 
good; $75. 

Louisville: Demand slow; supply good; 
60% protein $80@85, sacked. 

Wichita: Demand fair; supply inadequate; 
60% $85, sacked, f.o.b. plant. 


VEGETABLE AND ANIMAL FAT 
(HYDROLYZED) 
Ft. Worth: Demand good: supply lim- 
ited; 5¢ Ib, f.0o.b. north Texas area. 


VITAMIN E FEED SUPPLEMENT 
Cincinnati: Demand good; trend steady; 
50 Ib. or more $1.45; less than 50 Ib. $1.50; 
freight allowed to destination. 


WHEAT GERM MEAL 
New Orleans: Demand fair; trend easy; 
supply tight; $62@64, cottons. 
is: Demand fair; supply ample; 
steady to $1 lower, $53, jutes. 
Baffale: Demand fair to poor; trend 
steady to lower; supply fair: commercial 
grade $53, sacked, f.0.b. Buffalo. 





RAIL REQUEST 


(Continued from page 1) 





force producers in this area into a 
bad competitive situation. 

The request was made a few days 
after local businessmen asked a fed- 
eral judge at Ft. Smith, Ark., for a 
temporary injunction against unau- 
thorized abandonment of the system. 

The railroad operates in Boone and 
Carroll counties in Arkansas, and in 
Barry Councy, Missouri, serving an 
important broiler, turkey and live- 
stock region. It suspended operation 
on May 6 following damage to its 
trackage by a flash flood. 

A hearing on the injunction against 
abandonment is scheduled for 
June 20. 

In asking the ICC for permission 
to abandon the system, the railroad 
owners described losses piled up over 
the past five years. The total net loss 
was placed at $205,321 for the period 
from 1955 through 1959. 

The owners indicated they plan to 
salvage the line. Meanwhile, feed 
spokesmen said they “were praying” 
the line would resume operation—at 
least under some kind of new corpor- 
ate frame. 

William Myers, Myers Milling Co., 
Harrison, told Feedstuffs he was 
“hopeful the line will somehow run 
again.” 

He commented: “We have been left 
high and dry with no way to transport 
bulk feed. We can’t handle bulk feed 
economically by truck because of the 
added cost.” 

Mr. Myers was a plaintiff in the 
suit for an injunction. 


Future Uncertain 

One feed man said: “The stopping 
of operations has endangered the fu- 
ture of the broiler and turkey opera- 
tions in this area. Because of added 
transportation costs for bulk feed, 
we may be forced to compete in a 
stiff market with a bird costing up 
to 1¢ Ib. more than it costs other 
producers.” 

Wes Field, manager of Ocoma 
Foods Co. plant, the largest industry 
in Berryville, said: “We have used 
the A&O for years. The poultry in- 
dustry in Arkansas represents $110 


ae 
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million gross income each year, and 
a large portion of the business is |; 
cated in northwest Arkansas. 

“The A&O plays a particular part 
in the business. Although it is noi 
impossible to get along without it to 
bring in the necessary feed and sup- 
plies, its abandonment could eventu- 
ally curtail the poultry business in 
northwest Arkansas.” 

Mayor Ted Larimer of nearby 
Green Forest, said future growth of 
the area would be hurt. 

Feed dealers have been using 
trucks to bring in feed for the esti- 
mated 300,000 broilers and 125,000 
turkeys being finished within 30 
miles of here. But there is some doubt 
that trucks could haul enough feed 
when the turkeys near market age. 

Now dealers are hauling bulk feed 
by truck from as far away as Kan- 
sas City and St. Joseph, Mo. Others 
are purchasing it at mills in Spring- 
dale, Ark. 

But the added cost of truck trans- 
portation is causing a pinch, forcing 
local producers to try to market high- 
cost birds. 

Senator’s Request 

In Washington, Arkansas Senator 
J. William Fulbright protested the 
A&O’s request for abandonment. 

Sen. Fulbright wrote a letter to 
Chairman John H. Winchell of the 
ICC, urging a public hearing on the 
request. He charged the railroad was 
using its May 6 flood damage as “an 
excuse to abandon the entire system.” 

Said Sen. Fulbright: “The continued 
operation of this railrad is essential 
to many communities in North Ar- 
kansas. Many of the industries in 
Boone and Carroll counties rely en- 
tirely on this railroad for shipment of 
their products.” 

Congressman J. W. Trimble, Berry- 
ville, notified local officials that the 
ICC will hold a public hearing on the 
request. He said the hearing would 
possibly be held in Harrison, Ark 
which is local headquarters for the 
line. Attorney W. S. Walker, Harri- 
son, urged shippers to file protests 
of abandonment against the ICC. 

One unconfirmed rumor has been 
spreading, however. If the request 
for abandonment is authorized, local 
business interests may attempt to 
purchase the line. 


EASTERN 
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was elected a director to succeed 
Robert Dryden. Charles Karg, Oil 
City (Pa.) Milling Co., was named a 
director to complete the unexpired 
term of Lloyd Diefendorfer, who re- 
signed because of ill health. 

Because of the Eastern Airlines 
strike, three of the convention speak- 
ers were temporarily stranded while 
en route to the meeting, and the fed- 
eration chartered a special plane to 
get them to the convention. 

Efforts to obtain reduced freight 
rates on grain and oilseed meal 
shipped into the Northeast have con- 
tinued, and John Bressette of Wirth- 
more Feeds, Waltham, Mass., gave 2 
progress report at the meeting on this 
activity. 

Reports on other convention pro 
ceedings will appear in Feedstuffs 
later. 

Next year’s EFFM convention wil! 
be held at Hotel Concord, Lake Kia- 
mesha, N.Y. 


-— 


Kentucky Egg Grading 
Law Goes Into Effect 


FRANKFORT, KY.—An egg mar 
keting bill requiring eggs to be gra 
ed according to U.S. Department ©! 
Agriculture standards has gone in! 
effect in Kentucky. 

The law, enacted by the 1960 Gen- 
eral Assembly, requires all eggs 
bought or sold by licensed dealers to 
be identified by grade and size, using 
USDA standards and weight classes 
for consumer grades. The old law only 
required candling of eggs. 
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CHICKS 
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that numbers of eggs in incubators 
on June 1 indicate a sharp percentage 
increase in the June hatch of egg- 
type chicks. 

The figures for January-June show 
a 22% decrease in the five-month 
egg-type chick total. But the May in- 
crease and prospective June gain are 
noted. 

USDA points out that both the 
May and June hatches do not affect 
late summer and early fall prices for 
shell eggs since the increased produc- 
tion from these chicks will not show 
its influence until mid-November. 
This tends to confirm another aspect 
of the USDA forecasts. The agency 
has consistently predicted that egg 
prices this year will be substantially 
higher than for the same period of 
1959 but that these higher prices in 
turn will influence a much larger sup- 
ply in 1961, which will cause a drop 
in prices at that time. 

The unseasonably cool weather 
which has prevailed in the Midwest 
is said by USDA to have influenced a 
delay in fall-off in production of eggs, 
but USDA still expects hot summer 
weather soon. Officials expect this to 
give the first full confirmation of the 
forecast of better egg prices than a 
year ago. 

At the time USDA first forecast 
higher egg prices, the Chicago egg 
market was well above current levels. 
Therefore, since USDA now stands 
pat on its higher price forecast, it 
may be seen that there is more room 
now than before on the up side of 
the egg market. 

Hatch Report 

Meanwhile, the hatchery report 
shows that the hatch of egg-type 
chicks in May was 21% larger than 
a year earlier—the first time during 
the 1960 hatching season that out- 





Egg-Type Chicks Hatched by 
Commercial Hatcheries 
(000's omitted) 
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——M sy —— 
division 1959 1960° 1959 1960 
Malt saaseees 556 463 2,888 2,226 
New Hamp. .. 508 500 2,469 1,620 
Vermont ...... 63 90 261 276 
Massachusetts . 1,152 1,940 7,365 7,096 
Rh. Island .... 31 76 206 170 
Connecticut ... 774 1,213 5,804 4,758 
“We ‘Sheree 3,084 4,282 18,993 16,146 
New York .... 1,945 2,570 10,489 9,440 
New Jersey ... 1,530 1,950 14,800 9,250 
Pennsylvania .. 3,889 4,89! 23,676 19,656 
@. AL sceuss 7,364 9,411 48,965 38,346 
Chile. sdciceces 4,050 4,200 19,980 14,300 
Indiana .....+. 4,882 6,197 22,801 20,297 
eee 4,826 6,818 24,449 21,45! 
Michigan ...... 1,850 1,650 8,700 6,360 
Wisconsin ..... 2,495 2,625 11,137 8,978 
E. N. C. ... 18,103 21,490 87,067 71,386 
Minnesota ..... 7,800 11,400 37,475 30,130 
1D: sis caneees 13,645 16,400 50,715 40,550 
Missouri ...... 5,513 5,045 20,297 12,327 
No. Dakota ... 1,020 1,100 3,38 2,426 
So. Dakota ... 3,609 4,100 13,033 10,482 
Nebraska ..... 4,530 5.628 18,575 14,015 
RORSOS cc ccsese 1,713 2,100 9,331 7,35 
W. N.C. ... 37,830 45,773 152,813 117,280 
Delaware ..... t 3 t + 
Maryland oteee 281 256 1,237 894 
Virginia ....... 864i «+1047 5,248 3,579 
W. Virginia ... : 5 3 : = 
No. Carolina .. 684) «61,539 46.879 5,169 
So. Carolina .. $2 623 219 =2,575 
Georgia ...... 1,707 1,560 11,685 5,615 
Pert «atdees 8! 1,121 857 5,345 
$. As \ccbawes $5,280 $6,344 $35,026 $23,649! 
Kentucky ...... 700 650 3,485 2,150 
Tennessee ..... 900 1,100 6,150 4,830 
Alabama ..... 778 813 4,579 2,857 
Mississippi .... 614 343 «3,338 =, 606 
E. S. C. .... 2,992 2,906 17,552 11,443 
Arkanses ...... 303 652 2,911 =1,898 
Louisiana ..... 314 293 «1,800 =: 1,453 
Oklahoma ..... 600 745 3,725 3,200 
Teuas cehnon 1,871 2,781 15,708 11,864 
w.s.C¢ 3,088 4,471 24,144 18,415 
idaho swsxsbbs 237 239 «=6«1,762—s«1, 170 
Colorado ...... 395 328 462,076 1,465 
OR cso 177 265 1,589 1,401 
Mountain .... T1,195 %1,202 17,833 15,805 
Washington 1118 $8,131 5,932 5,123 
Oregon ....... 52 489 3,063 2,423 
California 5,207 5,968 29,065 25,985 
Pacifie ..... 6,846 7,588 38,060 33,53! 
_U G.. cdacuiind 85,782 103,467 430,453 336,043 





“Preliminary. South Atlantic total includes 
Delaware and West Virginia. Mountain total 
ees Montana, Wyoming, New Mexico and 

ritona, 








put was above a year earlier. The 
May egg-type chick total was 103,- 
467,000. 

Output of egg-type chicks during 
the first five months of 1960 totaled 
336,043,000, compared with 430,- 
453,000 during the same period last 
year—a decrease of 22%. 

Following up the May hatch in- 
crease, the improved price situation 
and outlook also is bringing a sharp 
rise in the June hatch. USDA says 
the number of egg-type eggs in in- 
cubators on June 1 was 56% above 
a year earlier. Marked increases are 
shown for almost all areas. The per- 
centage gains range from 17 in the 
Pacific Coast region to 99 in the west 
north central area. 


Broiler Chicks 

As for broiler chicks, the hatchery 
report shows that output in May 
totaled 195,403,000—up 12% from a 
year earlier. An increase also was 
indicated for June. The number of 
broiler-type eggs in incubators on 
June 1 was 11% larger than a year 
earlier. The New England states were 
the only area showing a drop from a 
year earlier. The important south At- 
lantic area reported a 16% increase. 

The May increase in the broiler 
chick hatch followed two previous 
months of declines. For the first five 
months of the year, the hatch was up 
2%. 





NEW GROUP 
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cooperation with the grain division 
of the Foreign Agricultural Service, 
U.S. Department of Agriculture, 
which was represented at the meeting 
by Arthur Cummings, former Kansan, 
now with the department. 


Broad Membership 

The council will have a broad base 
of membership which, besides repre- 
senting producer organizations, will 
have members of the cooperative and 
private grain trade, exporters, hy- 
brid seed corn and hybrid sorghum 
seed producers, feed and ingredient 
manufacturers, and related associa- 
tions. 

The first year’s budget of $100,000 
will be used for a fulltime staff in the 
U.S., and foreign countries, to conduct 
the work. 

Existing market development pro- 
grams in Europe, South America and 
Japan, now being conducted by the 
sorghum and corn associations, in con- 
junction with Foreign Agricultural 
Service, will be amalgamated into 
the council activities and further ex- 
panded. The council will engage in 
no merchandising or commercial ac- 
tivities, nor farm policy legislation. 


YATES 
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space be given preference, other 
things being equal, but when govern- 
ment facilities are available and can 
be effectively used at less cost, taking 
into consideration all cost factors in- 
volved, including risk incurred, such 
space should be used to protect the 
interest of the U.S. Treasury. The 
practice of moving government sup- 
plies from commercial warehouses in- 
to government facilities was seen as 
wasteful, and not in the interest of 
ccc. 

That appears to settle this issue, at 
least for this year. — 


Grain Shipping Record 


NEW ORLEANS, LA.— The Port 
of New Orleans set a new, all-time 
record for grain shipments in May, 
and the 1960 increase in tonnage con- 
tinued at near-record levels during 
the month, Harold W. Roberts, dock 
board president, announced recently. 

The port outloaded 16 680,045 bu. 
of grain last month, Mr. Roberts 
said. This was 3 million bushels above 
grain shipments for any previous 
month in port history. 











WHEAT 


(Continued from page 1) 





large Democratic majority in the 
House Agriculture Committee. 

Since the rule granted this meas- 
ure provides for floor amendment and 
only a two-hour debate, it can be 
expected that as soon as the debate 
opens, an amendment from the House 
floor to substitute the Senate-passed 
wheat bill will be offered. There is 
some chance that such an amend- 
ment will gain favor over the com- 
mittee bill. However, if the House 
bill is defeated and a Senate bill 
amendment is also lost, it seems 
probable that a stubborn House Agri- 
culture Committee can decline to re- 
port the previously passed Senate 
bill, thereby killing all possibility of 
any wheat legislation at this session 
of Congress. 

The House probably will take up 
its bill early next week. 





FEED MEN 
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now awaiting further action in the 
House. The Senate earlier passed a 
color additives bill which does not 
contain the Delaney clause. In view 
of the fact that the Senate will have 
to act again if the House bill is 
passed, the AFMA is urging its mem- 
bers to contact members of the Sen- 
ate Labor and Public Welfare Com- 
mittee. It is felt that these senators 
would be most likely to resist the 
present version of the Delaney 
clause in the House bill. The chair- 
man of the committee is Sen. Lister 
Hill of Alabama. 

AFMA suggests that feed men im- 
mediately contact Sen. Hill and com- 
mittee members and urge that they 
continue their previous stand that the 
Delaney clause in the color additive 
bill is unnecessary. 

“If, in view of developments, this 
position is not now tenable,” AFMA 
said, “then the Delaney provision 
should be modified to allow exercise 
of scientific judgment. The Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, among others, 
has recommended specific language 
for such modification.” 

No Action May Be Better 

The AFMA went on to say that in 
view of the late hour and the differ- 
ences between the House and Senate 
proposals on color additives, perhaps 
the best solution would be no action 
at this session of Congress. 

This important legislation, it was 
pointed out, should not be hastily ap- 
proved in an atmosphere of fear and 
political tension such as prevails at 
the present time. Congress next year 
should be in a better position to con- 
sider the entire problem carefully and 
arrive at a solution that will best 
serve the public interest. It is recog- 
nized, AFMA pointed out, that prob- 
lems under the food additives amend- 
ment may take longer to resolve than 
would be the case if modifications of 
the Delaney amendment were ac- 
complished this year. 

AFMA said it would continue to 
devote constant and positive atten- 
tion to problems involving FDA ac- 
tivities and policies. 

Members of the Senate committee 
referred to above are, in addition to 
Sen. Hill: Democrats—James E. Mur- 
ray, Montana; John F. Kennedy, 
Massachusetts; Pat McNamara, 
Michigan; Wayne Morse, Oregon; 
Ralph Yarborough, Texas; Joseph S 
Clark, Jr., Pennsylvania; Jennings 
Randolph, West Virginia; Harrison 
Williams, Jr., New Jersey. Republi- 
cans—Barry Goldwater, Arizona; Ev- 
erett M. Dirksen, Illinois; Clifford P. 
Case, New Jersey; Jacob K. Javits, 
New York; Winston L. Prouty, Ver- 
mont; Norman Brunsdale, North Da- 
kota. 
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USDA Reviews Week 
Of Molasses Activity 


NEW ORLEANS—tThe 1959-60 cit- 
rus molasses production season is 
practically completed Puerto 
Rican sugar cane processing plants 
have sold an additional 2.3 million gal- 
lons of 1960 crop blackstrap molasses 
to local distributors. . . . And Cuban 
production of blackstrap molasses 
from 1960 sugar cane grindings 
reached 283.8 million gallons Jan. 1- 
May 31. 

Those news briefs reported by the 
New Orleans grain division office of 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
summarize the week's molasses de- 
velopments. 

USDA notes that most citrus mo- 
lasses processing plants have closed 
and the remainder were expected to 
complete their season's operations by 
the end of this week. 

The 2.3 million gallons of 1960- 
crop blackstrap molasses sold by 
Puerto Rican sugar cane plants in- 
cluded about 1.6 million gallons, 86° 
Brix, at 8¢ gal., and 70,000 gal. at 7¢ 
gal., f.o.b. Puerto Rican ports. 

Cuba’s five-month production of 
blackstrap molasses from 1960 sugar 
cane grindings (283.8 million gallons) 
was down from the 292.1 million gal- 
lons produced during the same 
months last year, according to the 
Cuban Sugar Stabilization Institute. 

Cuban blackstrap production per 
short ton of sugar produced this year 
to May 31, averaged 44.3 gal. com- 
pared with an average of 46.1 gal. up 
to May 31, 1959. 





District Meetings in 
Iowa Scheduled 


DES MOINES—tThe Western Grain 
& Feed Assn. of Iowa will hold a 
series of special district meetings be- 
ginning Monday, June 20, and end- 
ing Friday, June 24, according to 
Bob Skinner, executive secretary 

The date and place of the five dis- 
trict meetings are: Southeast, Mon- 
day, June 20, Bill Zuber’s Restaurant, 
Homestead; Northwest, Tuesday, 
June 21, Cobblestone Inn, Storm 
Lake; Northeast, Wednesday, June 
22, Hanford Hotel, Mason City; 
Southwest, Thursday, June 23, At- 
lantic Country Club, Atlantic, and 
Central, Friday, June 24, McNeal Ho- 
tel, Des Moines. 

The Uniform Grain Storage Agree- 
ment and the CCC bin filling and 
emptying contract will be discussed 
at each of the meetings. 

Don Funk, Kent Feeds, Inc., Mus- 
catine, will present information on 
feed additives and other feed regula- 
tions at the Homestead meeting. Rob- 


ert Zinn, Allied Mills, Inc., Mason 
City, will talk on “The Important 
People in Your Feed Business” at 


the Storm Lake meeting and “The 
Pitfalls in Managing a Small Busi- 
ness” at the Mason City meeting 
Fred Summers, Dannen Mills, Inc., 
St. Joseph, Mo., will discuss “Friend- 
liness in Selling Feed” at the Atlan- 
tic meeting 

All of the meetings are dinner 
meetings starting at 6:30 p.m., Stand- 
ard Time. 





Tallow Shisment 
Suits Settled 


CINCINNATI—USS. District Court 
damage suits filed against two Cin- 
cinnati firms by Red Comb Pioneer 
Mills, Lexington, Ky., have been dis- 
missed, it was reported here. Red 
Comb had asked for a judgment of 
$400,000 against Emery Industries, 
Inc., and Kentucky Chemical Indus- 
tries, Inc., charging that the firms 
had shipped tallow which, when used 
in poultry feed, proved injurious to 
chickens. 

The two Cincinnati firms were fined 
$2,000 after pleading guilty to viola- 
ting the Pure Food and Drug Act in 
connection with the shipments (Feed- 
stuffs, June 11). Counsel for both 
firms said neither company had 
knowledge the tallow was harmful. 
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Chicks Placed in Principal Broiler Areas 


(000's omitted) 


Week ending Maine Conn. Penn. Ind. iH. Mo. Del. Md. 
April 9? 1,230 372 701 786 108 557 2,053 1,988 
April 16 1,176 533 777 788 109 588 2,073 1,986 
April 23 1'166 452 804 798 125 569 2,036 —.2,052 
April 30 ite 472 824 8i5 113 611 =. 2,045 2,013 
May 7 PEO RA 447 878 847 120 706 1,966 =. 2, 159 
May 14 nkansudias ae 510 901 817 148 697 s- 2,134 2,205 
May 2! cekca Se 548 668 909 88 724 2,214 2,150 
May 28 1'214 515 756 958 167 777 2.436 —.2,130 
font. 4 1144 456 832 ~—-1,002 127 768 2.319 2,152 
June tl 1,145 48! 828 908 91 746 2,208 2,342 

Week ending Va. W.Va. N.C. $.c. Ga. Fla. Ala. Miss. 
April 9? 1,104 542 3,205 316 6,949 226 4,139 2,381 
April 16 . 1,227 493 3,073 355 6,951 214 3,997 2,378 
April 23 . 1145 621 3,108 318 = 7,304 211 41277-2305 
April 30 . 1193 64! 3,138 347. 7,519 239 «894.312.2503 
May 7 1,230 664 3,373 344 7,898 235 4,465 2,529 
nee OO’. 2. channcneebactinn 1,307 639 3,454 339 7,814 268 4,550 2,673 
May 2! . cen Saee 556 3,500 38! 8,082 187 4,430 2,709 
May 28 . 1,474 573 3,556 386 8,078 25! 4,351 2,744 
June 4 . 1,368 528 3,689 355 7,923 233 4,442 2,608 
June t! 1/325 621 3,526 386 = 7.873 228 «4.410 = 2.687 

Total 22 areas 

Week ending Ark La. Texas Wash. Oregon Calif. 1960 ? 
April 9 . 3,677 493 2,046 303 280 1,270 34,726 37,076 
April 16 os Bee 479 2,109 283 311 1,185 34,754 36,850 
Aor 3 . 3,896 495 2,377 40! 288 1,250 35,998 36,777 
April 30 .- 4,078 426 2,525 412 237 1,071 36,650 36,055 
May 7 .. 4,085 461 2,685 360 276 1,191 37,980 34,674 
May (4 .. 4,433 445 2,757 317 257 1.233 39,019 34,615 
May 2! . 4,524 471 2,816 338 25! 1,176 39,358 34,435 
May 28 .. 4,519 48! 2,706 349 233 1,06! 39,715 34,578 
tom a : 4/406 533 2.658 385 290 «1,142 -39360 «34791 
June |! 4,376 482 2,591 360 268 1.236 39,118 35,135 





Summer Grazing on 


Western Ranges Off 


FARGO, N.D.—Late frosts, drying | 


winds and below normal precipitation 
during May all combined to material- 
ly lower the prospects for summer 
grazing on ranges in 17 western range 
states, reports the North Dakota 
Crop and Livestock Reporting Serv- 
ice 

Unless June weather is unusually 
favorable, it is probable that the 1960 
forage supplies will be below average 
and the shortest since the drouth 
year of 1956, says the service. 

The favorable outlook of April 1] 
declined significantly during May as 
repeated late freezes and cool weath- 
er delayed early growth. High winds 
depleted surface moisture and this, 
coupled with below average rainfall 
over wide areas, has reduced the 
chances for a normal June growth 
of grass and other forage plants. 

Practically all range livestock are 
now off supplemental feed, but unless 
some of the drier sections receive 
rain soon, feeding will have to be 
resumed or the stock moved, says the 
service. Both cattle and sheep have 
regained most of their winter shrink 
and on June 1, were in near average 
or better condition, except in Nevada 
where the prospects for summer feed 
are poor. To date, cattle and calf 
contracts for fall delivery have been 
with buyers reluctant to make 
any forward commitments. A fair 
amount of lamb contracting has been 
completed in Montana and Wyoming, 
with very little, if any, premium be- 
ing offered for white-faced ewe lambs. 


slow 


Range feed made less than the 
usual seasonal improvement during 
May as cool, dry, windy weather 


limited growth. On June 1, reported 
was below average in nine 
of the 17 western states. The outlook 
summer grazing declined during 
the past month as moisture shortages 


condition 
became W idespread 

Cattle and calves made about the 
usual seasonal gains during April and 
May 

Cool weather in the north and dry- 
ing range feed in southern areas 
limited the usual seasonal upturn in 
condition during 


sheep and 


May 


lamb 


B. W. Kempers Heads 
USDA Poultry Grading 


WASHINGTON 
Kempers has been named chief of 
the grading branch, pcultry division 
Agricultural Marketing Service, U.S 
Department of Agriculture, to suc- 
ceed Henry G. F. Hamann, who re- 
tired recently after nearly 35 years 


of government service 


3ernard W 











BUY MORE EGGS— 
DRINK EGGNOG 


TUCSON, ARIZ —Staff members 
at the University of Arizona are co- 
operating in an effort to increase the 
consumption of eggs. One way to 
consume more eggs, they say, is to 
drink eggnogs in the summer. 

Miss June Gibbs, nutritionist at 
the University, has been experi- 


menting with different egg drinks— | 
| chocolate eggnog and orange-egg are 


two examples. 

In a recent survey of Tucson resi- 
dents, most of the people contacted 
Said they liked the chocolate drink, 
and would probably buy it if it were 
available on the market. Miss Gibbs 
has experimented with mint, apricot 
nectar, strawberry and spice eggnogs. 

Spearheading the project to get 
more consumption of eggs in Arizona 
—even if it means summer eggnog— 
is Dr. Frank Rollins, extension poul- 
try specialist. 





Shipments of Feed 
In Canada Hit Peak 


OTTAWA—Factory shipments 
from Canada’s feeds industry in 1958 
were valued at an all-time high of 
$284,912,000, up 144% from $249,- 
034,000 in 1957 and 13.5% from the 
previous peak of $250,958,000 reached 
in 1956, according to the dominion 
bureau of statistics annual industry 
report. 

Production of concentrated feeds in 
1958 increased 17.19% to 451,076 tons 
from 385,189 in the preceding year 
and complete livestock feeds 15.9% 
to 2,367,698 tons from 2,042,710. 








FEED MEETING SPEAKERS— 
These two men spoke at the Cen- 
tral Retail Feed Assn. convention re- 
cently in Milwaukee. E. H. Sather 
(left), Blue Ribbon Feed Co., New 
Richmond, Wis., gave the president's 
address, and Prof. William E. Breese, 
University of Wisconsin, Milwaukee, 
gave a “Credit Report for Wiscon- 
sin.” 
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Congress Passes and Sends USDA Bill 
To White House; Export Funds Included 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Feedstuffs Washington Correspondent 


WASHINGTON — Congress this 
week passed and sent on to the White 
House for signature the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture appropriations 
bill which would provide for the com- 
ing fiscal year $8,777,622 in funds 
available from U.S. exports under PL 
480 for market development and pro- 
motion efforts. Observers said Presi- 
dent Eisenhower’s signature was as- 
sured. 

Total money available through use 
of foreign currencies obtained from 
PL 480 exports amounts to about 
$14.6 million. 

Originally, the bill carried a pro- 
vision that of the total available for 
market development, about $4.4 mil- 
lion in these currencies must origi- 
nate in nations where the currency 
accumulated exceeded normal USS. 
government needs for other provided 
purposes. 

Condition Changed 

This condition was changed in the 
Senate consideration of the appro- 
priations bill when it was urged that 
greater progress would be made if 
the foreign currencies were available 
in areas where there was a reason- 
ably good chance that expansion or 
introduction of U.S. exports, such as 
frozen ready-to-cook poultry and tur- 
key, could be effected. 

Since the Foreign Agricultural 
Service promotional activities in the 
export field for poultry and turkeys 
has been inaugurated there have been 


| substantial increases in the exports 





of these U.S. products. 

However, this export outlook does 
not meet with full favor from all 
grain and feed industry spokesmen 
who see the future as one of a broad- 
er expansion in the export of basic 
materials, such as feed grains and oil- 
seed supplements or oilseeds, than in 
finished U.S. products. This view is 
seen as substantial since it is sup- 
ported by large investments in over- 
seas operations by some firms whose 
judgment and the commitment of 
their funds can only have been made 
after a hard businessman judgment 
of the future. 

Not a Loss 

However, FAS activity in the 
market development aspect is not a 
loss by any means since the use of 
FAS accumulated funds can go some 





long way in introducing U.S. poultry 
and turkey products to foreign na- 
tions, particularly those of western 
Europe where FAS progress is most 
noteworthy. 

A more cynical view would be that 
the export of poultry and turkey 
products may be at best discerned as 
an exhaust valve for over-production 
in this country and will not maintain 
the steadily growing pace that ex- 
perimental tests have shown. 








Movement of Cattle 


Into Bluestem Heavy 


TOPEKA, KANSAS — Cattle pas- 
turing in Kansas Bluestem area this 
spring total slightly more than a 
million head, according to the Kansas 
Crop and Livestock Reporting Serv- 
ice. 

The pastures received 11% more 
shipped-in cattle and calves up to 
June 1. Receipts by rail and truck 
from Jan. 1 to June 1 are estimated 
at 198,000 head, compared with 178,- 
000 head in 1959 and an average of 
227,000 head. 

Movement of cattle into the area 
was particularly heavy the last few 
weeks of May and additional inship 
ments were expected to arrive afte! 
June 1. During recent years, the 
trend has been for increasing num- 
bers of cattle to winter-over in the 
Bluestem area. Local inventories of 
cattle on Jan. 1, at a record high of 
952,000 head were 5% above the num- 
ber of a year earlier. 

Pasture feed conditions on June 1 
were very good. Present soil moisture 
is favorable and stockwater is plen- 
tiful. Cool temperatures retarded 
early development of Bluestem 
grasses, but they have made excel- 
lent progress the past few weeks. 

On June 1, pastures were reported 
as 90% filled. This is 4% below last 
year. Leases were negotiated later 
than in most other recent years and 
acreage guarantees were somewhat 
lower than last year. This year’s per 
head lease rates were about the same 
as in 1959. 

a a 
CONSTRUCT FEED MILL 
PERRYSBURG, OHIO—New feed 
mill facilities are being constructed 
by the Perrysburg Grain & Suppl) 
Assn. on a site nearby its new ele- 
vator. Cost of the new structure is 

expected to total about $100,000. 








CENTRAL ASSOCIATION BOARD—This is the board of directors of the 
Central Retail Feed Assn. which held its annual convention recently in Mil- 
waukee. On the board for the coming year are (left to right) front row, Ed- 
win Bakke, Bakke Feed & Seed, Shawano, Wis.; L. A. Lauer, Hartford (Wis.) 
Elevator; H. B. Hegge, Bar-Non Feed Mill, Whitehall, Wis., and E. H. Sather, 
Blue Ribbon Feed Co., New Richmond, Wis.; back row, Obert T. Asleson, 


City Feed Mill, Stoughton, Wis.; Vincent Miller, Miller’s Feed Mill, 


Cadott, 


Wis.; Richard Carstens, Henry Carstens & Son, Kaukauna, Wis.; Myron Stef- 
fen, Steffen Elevator, Dale, Wis., and Virgil Brunkow, Green County Farm 
Bureau Co-op Warehouse Co., Monroe, Wis. Mr. Hegge is the newly-elected 
president; Mr. Lauer, vice president, and Mr. Bakke, secretary-treasurer. Mr 
Brunkow and Mr. Carstens were named to the board at the recent conve®- 


tion (Feedstuffs, June 11). 
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FEEDSTUFFS, June 18, 








MARKETS 


(Continued from page 2) 





Weather has been against any real 
Po Both corn and soybean plant- 
ings are behind normal, and until de- 
layed field work has been squared 
away, call for mixed feeds from the 
country is going to drag a little. In 
those areas, however, where plant- 
ing has been completed, there have 
been some signs of increased inter- 
est on the part of feeders. 

Plants are running along generally 
on a five-day week basis, but here 
and there an occasional one is not 
able to do better than a 32-hour 
veek or thereabouts. 


South Central 


Feed demand held up fairly well 
this week, although total volume 
probably was not up to the level of 
the preceding week. Some mixers 
noted a drop-off in carload orders, 
which made for lighter mill produc- 
tion time. However, this was not an 
unexpected development following 
the good business in this department 
a week ago. 

Hog, turkey and layer feeds con- 
tinue to account for the major share 
of mill output. Some further increase 
in broiler demand also is_ taking 
place. But timely rains and _ cool 
weather keep pasture-carrying capac- 
ity high and hold down dairy feed 
Generally, trade interests are 
hopeful of a build-up in country feed 
stocks before the nearby harvesting 
operations get underway. 


Ohio Valley 


One feed manufacturer expressed 
the opinion this week that the forrnu- 
la feed business “is in a rut,” and 
several other feed mixers seconded 
this opinion. All of them agreed 
though, that volume is slowly edging 
upward, and that the market has a 
“better tone,” as had been noted dur- 
ing earlier weeks of this month. 

But there also was unanimous 
agreement that no one or even sev- 
eral types of mixed feeds have shown 
any disposition to forge ahead and 
dominate the market demand. As an- 
other manufacturer expressed it: 
“One day we'll be filling orders for 
large tonnages of poultry feeds, but 
a few days later this demand will 
taper off, to be replaced by feeds for 
turkey poults, and then for hogs and 
sheep 

“But we’re not complaining, be- 
cause, after the stagnant demands for 
all types of feeds that we had to live 
through during the earlier months 
of this year, we’re very grateful for 
the increased number of orders now 
coming in.” 


sales. 





The present feed market is largely 


a reflection of the spotty sales at val- 
ley stockyards and wholesale mar- 
kets, where sales currently are fluc- 
tuating from day to day, in line with 
consumer buying. 

With heavy showers daily during 
the last week, the underground water 
table has been raised an inch or more, 
further reducing the drouth threat 
that seems to be ever present along 
the Ohio River. The rainfall also is 
producing lush pasturage, thus pretty 
Well limiting sales of hay and straw 
to area race tracks. 


Pacific Northwest 


Formula feed rations moved fairly 
good throughout Oregon, Washington 
and Idaho this week. Some slacken- 
ing occurred in dairy feeds, but poul- 
try rations continued to move in a 
dependable manner, trade sources in- 
dicated, 

Pacific Northwest feed ingredient 
Prices carried a softer undertone dur- 
ing the trading period, mainly on a 
Seasonal basis. Demand was sluggish 
with trading limited to bare nearby 
needs of feeders and mixers. “Offer- 
ings of most items were fully ample 
and abundaant green feed restricted 
interest to some extent. 

Soybean meal listings declined 
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Business is generally good on all 
feeds, with an especially seasonally 
strong volume on turkey feeds. De- 
mand is holding fairly steady for this 
time of year and prices are gener- 
ally pretty much the same, although 
some are somewhat lower than at 


this time last year. 
Poultry feed is somewhat down 
but cattle, turkey and dairy cow 


feeds are holding steady compared to 
last year at this time. 

Weather conditions are generally 
good in the area. 
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trol all known types of coccidiosis. 


Dr. Aries, who presented the paper, public 


stated that the immunity produced | hearing will be held by the Califor 
by mepyrium continues after the ad- | nia Department of Agriculture July 
dition of medicated feed is halted % on weights and measures 
Repeated tests over long periods of The hearing. to be held in the 
time uncovered no strains resistant Sacramento he idquarters of the ag- 
to the drug, he said, and no side ef- | riculture department, will continue 
fects on hatchability, fertility, egg | the inquiry started last December 
quality or production were found nto the need for new and amended 
Mepyrium is an amino pyrimidine | regulations on weights and measures 
rendered soluble by quaternization | subjects in the Business and Profes 
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STILL AVAILABLE FOR GOOD DEALERS IN SOME AREAS 





No matter how good your present program is, your 
customers must make money if you are going to be 
permanently successful. To do this in the feed busi- 
ness, a feed dealer must have not only a good feed, 





but also his customers must have good breeding stock, 
good equipment and good housing. Eventually some- 
one will sell all four in your area—it might as well 
be you! 








No other major feed company in America has this kind of a program to offer a 
dealer. WRITE, PHONE or WIRE for DETAILS. 





HONEGGERS’ 


HONEGGERS & CO. FEED & FARM BUILDING Division, FAIRBURY, 


ILL. 
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